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THE END OF THE AFGHAN WAR. 


HE Government must have satisfied itself, before 

announcing to Parliament the end of the Afghan war, 
that the negotiations are virtually concluded. Some news- 
paper correspondents have taken the opportunity to 
express a doubt whether the AMEER possesses the political 
and military qualities for which he has received credit. 
It is known that during the civil wars which ended in 
the establishment of SHERE ALI on the throne, YAkOOB was 
a vigorous and successful soldier. A subsequent imprison- 
ment of three or four years may perhaps have affected his 
health and spirits; but his father, when he released him 
and entrusted to him the administration of affairs during 
his absence, must have believed in his bodily and mental 
capacity. His determination to seek peace in the English 
camp seems to indicate decision of character. An Oriental 
chief might have been expected to postpone a reconciliation 
as long as possible, and at last only to yield unwillingly. 
Yaxkoos Kuay, or his advisers, perceived the advantage which 
might be derived from the recognition of his title, which 
was accorded by the Viceroy before the negotiations 
began. The formal letter of welcome to the camp, ad- 
dressed to the Wali of CaBut, at once dissipated the hopes 
of any pretenders who might have contested Yaxoos 
Kuan’s title. It is probable that some previous under- 
standing had been prepared through subordinate agents. 
The conduct of Yaxoos since the death of Suere Aut had 
seemed ambiguous. In the first instance he announced 
his accession with the forms which might have been em- 
ployed if the two Governments had been at peace; but 
rumours were afterwards spread of his preparations for 
defending Cabul against an English attack. Per- 
haps the Governments in India and England may 
have been better informed than the newspaper corre- 
spondents who on other occasions have anticipated 
official intelligence. A ruler with whom a treaty of peace 
has been made may be supposed capable of representing 
his country and of transacting important business. If 
purveyors of news could be induced to acknowledge any 
kind of responsibility, they might perhaps consider that 
it was neither courteous nor politic to criticize, publicly 
and offensively, the intellectual and moral qualities of a 
guest who is now an ally. 

The rumoured conditions of peace may perhaps not 
have been accurately stated. If it was deemed fit to 
publish the treaty, Parliament would not have been left to 
learn the terms of the compact from the newspapers. 
A doubt of the authenticity of reports may sometimes 
be reasonably founded on their likelihood. Probable 
conjecture tends to dispense with evidence. It is certain 
that the treaty must include territorial arrangements for 
the determination of a frontier which will have been 
regulated by considerations of military expediency. After 
much controversy, it seems to be agreed that the main 
object to be secured is facility for entering Afghanistan 
whenever a forward movement may become necessary. 
Only professional judgment on the line to be selected can 
have any value; and since the beginning of the controversy 
the most opposite opinions have been expressed by eminent 
military men. It is thought probable that Jellalabad 
will not be retained, but that the English posts will be 
extended beyond Peshawur and through a part of the 


Khyber Pass. There:is no probability that Quetta will , 
be abandoned ; and perhaps some addition may be made to 


the dominions of the Khan of Kuetar. Such readjustments 
of the frontier would not deprive the AMEER of any territory 
which belonged in full sovereignty to his predecessors. The 
border tribes owed only a limited and fitful allegiance to the 
ruler of Cabul. More interest will attach to the portions 
of the treaty which define the future relations between 
Afghanistan and the Government of India. If it is true 
that an English Resident is to be received at Cabul, the 
policy of Lord Sattspury and Lord Lyrton will have been 
carried further than they originally proposed. During the 
Conference of Peshawur the Viceroy insisted, with a per- 
tinacity which to many Indian statesmen seemed excessive 
or mistaken, on the establishment of English agents at 
Herat and Candahar; but he was content to limit the demand 
to the provincial capitals. If a permanent Residency at 
Cabul has the result of compromising the real or ostensible 
independence of the AMEER, the concession will be of more 
than doubtful advantage. It is not yet known whether 
the demand has been preferred or granted. The additional 
statement that the foreign policy of the AmEER is to be 
controlled by England is perhaps rather a statement of the 
substance and spirit of the treaty than a distinct stipula- 
tion. It is inevitable that Afghanistan should, while it 
retains internal independence, acknowledge the general 
contro] of the Supreme Government. 

The real cause and the practical result of a short and 
successful war will probably not be noticed in the text of 
the treaty. General Kavurmann’s Mission to Cabul pro- 
voked the rupture for which Suere Att rashly provided an 
excuse by his refusal to admit an English Envoy into his 
dominions. About the same time General Kaurmann 
moved a considerable force towards the Afghan frontier, 
and there is reason to believe that his agents proposed the 
admission of Russian troops into Afghanistan, and de- 
manded permission to construct military roads. The Indian 
Government, precluded by reasons of prudence and cour- 
tesy from complaining formally of the real grievance, was 
compelled to resort to less sufficient apologies for the de- 
claration of war. The leaders of the Opposition, and espe- 
cially the Duke of ArGyLL, have represented the outbreak of 
hostilities as the result of the Peshawur Conference or of 
its abrupt termination. It has not always been remem- 
bered that an interval of a year occurred between the close 
of Sir L. Petty’s negotiation and the declaration of war. 
There is no reason to suppose that the Indian Government 
would have forced on an open rupture if the arrival at Cabul 
of the Russian Mission had not rendered peremptory mea- 
sures unavoidable. Political opponents absurdly taunted 
the Government with the contrast between the diplomatic 
remonstrances addressed to Russia and the sterner 
pressure which was applied to a weaker adversary. 
Although the Russian Government had violated a previous 
understanding, there was some force in the excuse that 
the interference of General Kaurmany in the affairs of 
Afghanistan ‘had coincided in time with an extreme 
political tension which might have ended in war. SHERE 
ALI, on the other hand, had no reasonable cause of quarrel, 
and he was rightly held responsible for acts which he well 
knew to be unfriendly and offensive. The war was 
essentially just; and thus far events have shown that it 
was politic. 

Notwithstanding complaints of defects in the commis- 
sariat, and in spite of adverse criticisms of particular 
movements, the campaign has been conducted with re- 
markable skill and good fortune. If there was no oppov- 
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tunity of a brilliant victory, there has not been a single 
reverse. The whole of the Khyber Pass, with its out- 
let at Jellalabad, has been taken and held; further 
West the important city of Candahar has been occupied ; 
and in different quarters the hill tribes have been effectu- 
ally checked and controlled. 


It has fortunately not been | 


necessary to take Cabul, with the ulterior consequence of | 


an evaenation which would probably have been miscon- 


had given, and his amendment, asking that they should 
give it, was naturally withdrawn. During a part of. 
his speech, indeed, Mr. Stannore talked the old official lan- 
guage. He clung to the notion that, although practically 
there was a deficit, theoretically there was a surplus; 
and that Indian financiers might comfort themsclves 
with the thought that they had a surplus, although it 
was wholly imaginary. He treated famimes and the de- 


strued. The political advantages which have been ob- | preciation of silver as things that had noright to happen, 


tained go far to justify the risk and cost of the war. 


It | and as if it were possible to efface them by ignoring them. 


may be that the retirement of the Russian Envoy from | Not that he could really have felt this; but he naturally 
Cabul and the subsequent withdrawal of the Mission would | wished to explain, and so far as possible to justify, the 


have occurred as soon if the Indian Government had con- 
fined itself to verbal remonstrance with the AmErR; but 
the coincidence of the military advance with the diplo- 
matic retreat cannot but have produced a profound im- 
pression both in India and throughout Central Asia. The 
fugitive Amrer, having at last thrown himself wholly 
on Russian protection, was refused permission to visit 
St. Petersburg; and his death in exile may probably 
have been accelerated by disappointment and conscious 
failure. One of many reasons for welcoming the re-esta- 
blishment of peace is that the war has ended while 
its causes and results are fresh in the memory of 
the Afghans and their neighbours. It may be hoped 
that.a long time may elapse before it becomes-necessary to 
repeat the lesson. There is no reason to suppose that the 
national animosity of the Afghans to the English will 
have been greatly aggravated by recent events. There has 
been little bloodshed; and an acknowledgment by the 
AmseR of his inability to maintain further resistance in- 
volves no humiliation. It may still be doubtful whether 
the right of keeping a Resident at Cabul, even if it has 
been conceded by the Amser, should be habitually exer- 
cised. It might perhaps even be desirable that the agent 
of the Indian Government should bear a title less directly 
associated with the dependence of Indian princes on the 
paramount Power. The control of the general policy of 
Afghanistan must be constant and effectual, but it ought 
to be as little ostentatious as possible. No statesman has 
yet disavowed the doctrine that a powerful and indepen- 
dent State may be advantageously interposed between 
English and Rassian territory. 


INDIAN FINANCE. 


oo eomplete change which the Home Government 
has made in the Budget of the Indian Government 
took Parliamentary critics by surprise and disarmed all 
opposition. For the first time the House of Commons has 
exercised a distinctly salutary and incontestable influence 
on Indian affairs. The Budget of the Viceroy could not 
be made to stand Parliamentary discussion. 
deficit, but it accepted this deficit cheerfully, and in a 
light-hearted way proposed to increase it by taking off the 
cotton duties. If things were so bad, why not make thema 
little worse ? The Indian Government could sit still and 
smile, whether exchanges went up or down, whether the 
famine taxes were used as an insurance against famine or 
not. The only ideas of the Vicrroy were to pile up debt 
and to conciliate the Lancashire manufacturers. He had 
also, it should be said in justice to him, some notion that 
something clever could be done to make silver go up, and 
thus diminish the loss on exchange. But, when the Home 
Government looked into this airy project, it could not 
commit itself to anything so rash as tampering with 
the price of silver. It felt obliged to tell Parliament 
and the Viceroy that silver, like other commodities, 
must be sold at its market price. It has, indeed, announced 
its intention of applying to Parliament for large borrowing 
powers, so that when there is no demand for its bills it 
may be able to fill up the void by borrowing gold in 
London. But it has already deprecated opposition by 
cutting off five out of the ten millions it asked for, and it 
has concentrated its energies on striving to anticipate Mr. 
Fawoert and become itself the champion of retrenchment. 
It cuts Lord Lyrron’s Budget to pieces. It denies the 
assumption on which his Budget was founded, that ex- 
diture was a fixed quantity which could not be altered. 

t has honestly set itself to pare right and left. This 
robbed the debate of its controversial character, and Mr. 
GapstTovE intervened to show that there was no longer 
any point of real difference between the Government and 
its critics. What Mr. Fawcerr demanded the Government 


It showed a 


state of mind in which the Home Government had been 
before it decided on the novelty of retrenchment. But 
when he came to the real gist of his speech he spoke with 
a decisiveness and a patient elaboration of details which 
showed that in taking up retrenchment he had taken it up 
in earnest. Having had the task confided to him of cut- 
ting into the Budget sent from India, he cut into it 
vigorously. The issue laid before the House was not 
whether retrenchment could or should be effected, but 
whether every possible proposal for wise retrenchment had 
been forestalled. 


Under what heads, then, is retrenchment pronounced 
to be possible? It is said to be possible under four 
heads—those of the civil service, public works extraordinary, 
public works ordinary, and home charges. Possibly, 
although the Government does not believe in the possi- 
bility, a reduction may be made in the cost of the army; 
and a Commission is to be appointed, consisting of civil 
and military officials, to inquire what can be effected in 
this direction. The change proposed in regard to the 
civil service is one that can have no immediate economical 
effect, but it is one of great political importance. The 
number of civil servants sent out from England is to be 
reduced. Only thirty civil servants are sent out now; 
and, if the number is brought down to twenty, it 
is clear that ten more natives not only may, but must, 
be employed; and the State will save in time, not 
only the extra pay accorded to the Europeans, but 
the pensions to which they would be entitled. Mr. Sran- 
Hope threw out a hint that some day the pay of 
English civil servants in India might be reduced; but he 
also stated that natives could not be trusted to fill the 
higher administrative posts; and if these higher posts are 
to be reserved for Englishmen, sufficient inducements must 
be held out to tempt competent Englishmen to fill them. 
Financially speaking, the result of the change would be 
so small and so remote that it is unnecessary to discuss its 
wisdom in connexion with the Budget. Under the head 
of public works extraordinary a very great change is to be 
made. By public works extraordinary are meant works 
which the Government chooses to say will return interest 
on the outlay, and for which it therefore feels justified in 
providing by borrowing. The average outlay on these works 
is about five millions sterling, and the Government now pro- 
poses to cut down the amount by one-half. It has decided 
that only so much shall be expended as can be easily 
borrowed in India, and the amount that can be so bor- 
rowed has been ascertained to be two and a half millions. 
In other words, the time has come when the State declares 
that it can no longer employ English capital at a profit in 
the development of the resources of India. India must 
provide the little it can afford towards its own develop- 
ment. The progress of India will thus be seriously 
checked, but the amount of debt which India is made to 
run up will be lessened. For the present the change 
cannot come into operation except partially, as works 
already in execution cannot be altogether stopped. Nor, 
even if the change could be made suddenly, would the 
immediate effect on the Budget be great, as it is only 
the interest on the sums borrowed, whether it is less 
or greater, that really affects the Budget. The case is 
very different when we come to public works ordinary— 
that is, works which are not in any way productive. For 
here it is the money of the year that is expended, and the 
Home Government proposes to lop off a million by a stroke 
of its pen. In the home charges the only item which Mr. 
SranHore recognized as admitting of reduction is one of 
two millions for stores. This will be diminished neces- 
sarily as the outlay on public works is diminished ; but the 
reduction can only take effect gradually. Thus we have, 
as the net outcome of the Government proposals, an imme- 
diate reduction of one million, and a prospective reduction 
of indeterminate amount in the cost of the civil service, 
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the outlay on what are called productive works, and the 
purchase of stores in England. 

By. adopting in this vigorous way the policy of retrench- 
ment, the Government not only saves money for India, 
but protects itself, at least partially, against some of the 
criticism to which special portions of its Indian financial 
policy would otherwise be open. It has taken the famine 
insurance fund and applied it to general purposes. 
This seemed very hard on the people of India. No doubt 
when the new taxes were imposed, although the money 
was specially appropriated, a vague and general hint was 
given that, under extraordinary circumstances, the Govern- 
ment must use this money, as all its other money, for any 
very pressing need. But there has been no pressing need 
which the Government could not then contemplate. The 
price of silver had long been a disturbing element in 
its calculations, and if the Government meant that 
the new taxes were to be used primarily to pro- 
vide a safeguard against losses on silver, and to be 
used as an insurance against famine only if silver was 
at a certain price, it ought to have said so. When, 
however, the Government knocks off a million from 
its expenditure, it really does something to replace the 
million which it took from the people for one purpose and 
applied to another. In the same way the reduction of the 
cotton. duties wears a somewhat different aspect in face of 
a general scheme of retrenchment. It is no doubt difficult to 
believe that, without pressure from powerful friends at home, 
the Government would have thought the cotton duties the 
best tax to remit. The Commission appointed to report on 
the subject of the Indian Government expressly guarded 
itself against expressing any opinion as to the wisdom or 
justice of remitting the duties. All it said was that, if 
the Government wished to remit duties on cotton that were 
directly protective, and to retain duties that were not 
directly protective, the best point to draw the line was 
at the particular goods which are known as thirties. But, 
if the cotton duties are to be remitted, it is a 
very different thing to say, with Lord Lyrroy, that every- 
thing is in such a mess that a little further loss 
does not signify, and to say, with the Home Government, 
that such sweeping retrenchments shall be made in ex- 
penditure that the remission of the duties shall be com- 
patible with a balanced budget. For the present, there- 
fore, occasions of controversy between the Government 
and its critics have been to a large extent removed. But 
some day, it may be conjectured, there will be a 
warm controversy over the question raised by the 
composition of our army in India. The attack will be 
not on the present Government, which merely adopts 
what it found decided before it came into office, but 
against our general military system as applied to India. 
The short-service system is a system which no military 
man would have chosen for India if he had been free to 
choose. Itis the most costly, and perhaps the most in- 
efficient, system for our Indian army of occupation which 
could be devised ; and, if England retains it for herself and 
forces it on India for her own purposes, she ought to pay 
for her fancy. 


GREECE. 


Gas by public meetings is subject to many 
drawbacks, especially when it concerns the conduct 
of foreign affairs. The main objection to the practice is 
that it allows no expression of difference of opinion. The 
late meeting at Willis’s Rooms in support of the claims of 
Greece to an increase of territory was respectable in the 
character as well as in the number of those who attended ; 
but there was no a ag Ae stating or hearing the 
other side of the question. Every speaker was a strong 
partisan, not only of Greece, but of the English Opposition ; 
and probably nearly the whole of the audience was ready 
to applaud any attack which might be made on the present 
Government. The arguments which were used were 
— and perhaps they ought to have been convincing, 

t for the probability that there must be some mode of 
accounting for the Ministerial policy. Sir Caartes 
long quotation from a treatise of Krerrrt’s would perhaps, 
ifany opponent had been present, have been accompanied by 
_asuggestion that the eminent geographer is known to enter- 


tain a strong antipathy to Tarkey. The Turks may possibl 
be in Albania “ entirely foreign elements inimical to ail 
“culture” ; but-human beings, however inimical to culture, 


have interests and rights. It is said that the Albanians 
easily adopt the Greek language and manners, and it is 
not improbable that their recent agitation against the 
transfer of their allegiance may have been in some degree 
factitious ; but the true state of the case is not elucidated 
by the assertions of an excited and unanimous mecting. 
Better authority than that of so vehement a party poli- 
tician as Mr. Suaw Lerevre is required to guarantee the 
truth of the statement that the so-called betrayal of Greece 
was “ one of the terms of the Turkish Convention and part 
“of the purchase-money of Cyprus.” It is of course pos- 
sible that the English Plenipotentiaries at Berlin may have 
been guilty both of imprudence and of treachery ; but there 
may be some hesitation in proceeding to condemn them 
on the testimony of passionate and implacable enemies. 

There seems to have been no reason why the able 
speeches of Sir Cuartes Lord Lanspowyg, and 
Lord Rosesery should not have been delivered in Parliament. 
In neither House would the advocates of Greece have 
addressed an unfriendly audience. If the whole peninsula 
which lately formed European Turkey were by legal and 
moral right at the disposal of England, no claimant would 
command equal favour with Greece. The judicial duty of 
deciding between adverse litigants is more difficult and 
more responsible. Nothing can be given to Greece which 
is not taken from Turkey; and partial benevolence is 
liable to operate as injustice. The demand of the Greeks 
for a readjustment of territorial arrangements is founded 
both on general expediency or fitness and on recent transac- 
tions. During the Russian invasion the Greeks desired to 
profit by the opportunity of extending their dominions, 
although they had no special pretext for a quarrel with 
Turkey. The English Government induced them to sus- 
pend their attack on an unoffending neighbour by under- 
taking to support on the conclusion of peace their claim 
to an increase of territory. The Turks may be excused 
for not recognizing a title founded on the abandonment 
of unprovoked hostility; and perhaps they may doubt 
whether, even during the desperate struggle with Russia, 
the petty Greek army would have obtained any consider- 
able advantage. The English Government is estopped by 
its own diplomatic action from denying that Greece gave 
valuable consideration for the promises of which it now 
demands performance. There is no dispute as to the 
annexation of Thessaly and of a part of Epirus to the 
kingdom of Greece; and the delimitation of the North- 
Western frontier ought to present no insuperable diffi- 
culty. The Turks can scarcely be blamed for their reluc- 
tance to comply with the suggestions of the Congress. 
It was probably in the hope of sparing their feelings that 
the English Plenipotentiaries declined to make the cession 
of territory formally imperative. It was known that France 
had been more liberal in the disposal of property which 
belorged to none of the European Powers. The Suitan 
and his advisers are not readily accessible to ethnological 
arguments; nor can they have been profoundly impressed 
with gratitude for the moderation of Greece. They have 
accordingly striven to retain hg a which they were 
not forced to surrender; while England has sought to 
combat their objections by friendly remonstrance, and 
France by peremptory dictation. The controversy will 
probably end in the complete accomplishment of the scheme 
of Berlin. 

The latest device for the settlement of the dispute is a 
Conference of Ambassadors at Constantinople. It is not 
yet fally known whether the English and French Govern- 
ments are in accord as to the details of the arrangement, 
and especially on the question whether the voice of the 
majority is to prevail. The sudden burst of French irritation 
against England may refer either to Greek or to Egyptian 
differences, or perhaps to both. It might have seemed that 
the French Government ought to congratulate itself on the 
opportunity of assuming the office of champion of Greece. 
Any hesitation which may have oceurred on the part of 
England is certainly not attributable to any unfriendly 
feeling to France. ile the Greeks may confidently rely 
on the continuance of French patronage, they can expect 
no enthusiastic support from Austria. The vote of Ger- 
many will as usual be given in accordance with the policy 
of Russia, which at Berlin affected a condescending readi- 
ness to accede to any proposal which might be made for 
the benefit of Greece. It is possible that late negotiations 
between the Emperor of Russia and the Suttan may have 
related, among other snbjects, to the Greek territorial 
claims. Mr. Suaw Lerevre at the Greek meeting, with 
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_ religions were rightly drawn. 


more regard to his own political antipathies than to the 
interests of his immediate clients, directed against Sir H. 
LayarD a part of his vituperation of the Government. The 
English Ambassador will probably obey his instructions and 
exercise any discretion which may be left to him, without 
regard to the attacks of English partisans; yet it is scarcely 
prudent to attempt to convince him that the professed 
friends of the Greeks are necessarily his bitter opponents. 
Sir H. Layarp has never disguised the sympathy with 
the Turkish people which until within the last three | 
years was not accounted a crime. There is no reason to— 
doubt that he also entertains friendly feelings to Greece. | 


National policy ought not to depend on personal sym- | 
pathies. The meeting at Willis’s Rooms pledged itself 


toa bold statement in resolving that the increase and | 
development of the Greck kingdom would offer a sure | 
guarantee of peace and freedom in the East; but, on the | 
whole, it is not improbable that the aggrandizement of | 
Greece may tend in both directions. It was justly re- | 
marked that Turkey would scarcely require a strategic | 
frontier if the line which is to separate races of different | 
For the present at least, | 
Mahometan subjects, whether Albanian or Turkish, would | 
embarrass the Greek Government, and as long as no further 

accession of territory is desired, there can be little cause 

of quarrel with Turkey except perhaps in the event of 

another Cretan insurrection. According to Sir C. Ditke 

the Turks propose to retain the town of Janina only for 

military reasons. If he is well informed, the contention | 
ought not to prevail against the Greek claim to a place 
which they regard almost as one of their national capitals ; 
but the Albanians also are entitled to consideration. It 

isa much less forcible argument that seventy or eighty 

years ago Att Pasua, who was Albanian by race, and by | 
religion Mahometar, maintained for some time at Janina 
a despotism independent of the SuLray. 

It might be paradoxically urged that the Greek race 
is entitled to some compensation for the premature dis- | 
ruption of the Ottoman Empire. Greek traders and Greek 
administrators have long exercised great influence at Con- 
stantinople, and sanguine patriots hoped that they 
would gradually occupy the place of the dominant race. 
They are less likely to succeed in a contest with 
the Servians and Bulgarians, who have now obtained | 
possession of the Northern provinces of Turkey. | 
The restoration of the Byzantine Empire, which | 
was never more than a dream, has now become almost 
demonstrably impracticable. In former times, and even 
as late as the Crimean war, Slavs and Greeks were in 
diplomatic correspondence indiscriminately called Chris- 
tians. The antagonism of language and race has but 
recently attracted attention. The Greeks have, within 
the limits of the Kingdom, hada great advantage over 
their rivals in the possession of independence. They have 
also maintained their intellectual ascendency at Con- 
stantinople, and they have displayed great commercial 
ability as settlers in Europe and in England. It is not 
necessary to share the enthusiasm which has been ex- 
cited by the great wealth of Greek merchants in Man- 
chester and London. Like the Jews, they have been suc- 
cessful, and aptitude for trade is one of the tests of 
capacity for civilization. As compared with the Turks 
they may, as Lord BraconsFiEvp said, content themselves 
with the prospect of a future; and perhaps it may be 
judicious to establish a claim to the good-will of a rising 
State. The Greeks have on many occasions shown a dis- 
position to prefer the alliance of England to that of 
Russia, or even of France. The greatest service which 
they have received from any Power since the establish- 
ment of their independence was the cession of the Ionian 
Islands ; but statesmen are not disposed to count too con- 
fidently on national gratitude. As a set-off the Greeks 
perhaps remember the Pacifico blockade, the peremptory 
suppression of Greek intervention in the war of 1853, and 
the refusal of encouragement to the Cretan insurrection. 
The hesitation of the English Government to gratify the 
wishes of Greece at the expense of Turkey will probably 
be explained hereafter. The coldness which is so loudly 
denounced by Liberal orators is certainly not the result of 
national selfishness; and it is too soon to assume that 
Lord Beaconsrietp and Lord Sauissury have fallen into 
some unaccountable error. 


' with the college authorities. 


THE IRISH UNIVERSITY BILL. 


Spe Irish University Bill has now been printed and 
submitted to Parliamentary criticism; and, although 
there are points as to which the intentions of its framers 
are still somewhat vague, still the examination of the Bill 
itself, and the debate that took place on it last Wednesday, 
are sufficient to make the general scheme of the measure 
intelligible. The basis of the proposal is that the State 
shall endow with great liberality Roman Catholic colleges, 
but shall exercise some amount of supervision over the 
teaching in secular subjects given at them. The wish of 
those who desire, above all things, that young men, while 
receiving a University education, shall mix almost entirely 
with persons of their own creed, and that they shall 
be exposed to none of the contagion of alien faiths, is gra- 
tified, while there are securities given that the secular 
learning imparted will be of a sound and satisfactory kind. 
There can be no mistake about the object of the Bill. It 
is a Bill for endowing handsomely denominational col- 
leges ; and there can be no doubt that the vast majority 
of colleges endowed will be Roman Catholic, and that in 
them the influence of the most pushing part of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy will be paramount. This is 
precisely what the Irish Catholics, or those who speak for 
them, say they want. Mixed education will not do for 
them. They may admire it; but they admire it from a 
distance. They will not go near the Universities where, 
as they think, learning is gained, but faith may be lost. 


_ They prefer to give up higher education, as it is only to be 
had at the price at which it is offered to them. The pro- 


moters of the Bill are on strong ground when they appeal 
to facts and point to the results of a long experience, or 
allege that University education is not offered at all to 
Roman Catholics if it is offered in a shape in which they 
will not accept it. They will have denominational colleges 
or nothing. Nor can it be contested that, if the Bill passed 
in its present shape, they would get denominational 
colleges such as might be reasonably expected to please 
them very much. In its early days the Governing Bod 
would have a very large income, and not much to do wit 
it. As the system came into full play, it would have to 
pay away most of its income in supporting the students at 
the colleges andin providing teachers for them. The colleges 
that were first started would thus have the adyantage 
of finding more money ready for them to meet their pre- 
liminary outlay, and rivalry would become increasingly 
difficult. The Bill does not, indeed, permit the Govern- 
ing Body to give grants for the ordinary buildings of a 
college ; but it allows the Senate to provide infant institu- 
tions with laboratories, museums, and libraries; and as the 
Senate is to be at liberty to apply its funds to any purpose 
contemplated by the Act, it would be difficult to say what 
assistance it might not give to an affiliated college if it 
pleased. Directly a college had got its buildings ready it 
would be paid for having students, if only these students 
could satisfy the light standard of a pass examination ; 
and it would have the requisite staff of teachers supplied 
to it gratis. There never was a University so well en- 
dowed as the University of St. Patrick would be, and the 
higher education offered to Irishmen would cost them less 
than that offered in any other seat of learning. If itis right 
to endow denominational colleges, and to endow them 
with lavish generosity, then the Bill may certainly be taken 
to do the right thing in the right way. 


In return for this magnificent endowment, the State 
through the Governing Body is to have control over the 
education given. In the first instance the Senate is to be 
appointed by the Bill itself, and therefore by Parliament ; 
and even when the University grows old enough to admit 
of election by Convocation, three-fourths of the Senate 
are to be the nominees of the Lord-Lieutenant. The State 
will therefore be adequately represented, and the control 
of the examinations and the disposal of the funds of the 
University will be in its hands. There is much ingenuity 
in the mode in which State control seems thus to be secured, 
and probably it would be found in practice that this con- 
trol was not wholly illusory. But it ought to be recog- 
nized at the outset that the control of the State can only 
be such a control as is compatible with what is the main 
object of the Bill, the institution of denominational col- 
leges. The teaching given will be of the sort which denomi- 
national colleges like to have givenin their precincts. The 
teachers can only be those who would work in harmony 
The standard exacted must 
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be one which will permit the colleges to exist and flourish. 
The Senate will always be pressed with the argument 
that it would be treachery to defeat the main purpose of 
the scheme. The Bill does not allow it to select the 
teachers at the colleges. The colleges are to select their 
own teachers, and the Senate can only reject these teachers 
if they are notoriously unfit for their post. Even if the 
Senate selected the teachers, it could scarcely thrust a 
teacher ona college which regarded him with distrust. 
It will be perfectly open to any college under the Bill to 
say that it wishes that all its teachers should be priests or 
members of a religious order. To a certain extent the 
examinations will determine the teaching; but then it is 
equally true that the teaching will determine the examina- 
tions. Where there really is a result as to which it 
is universally agreed that all students ought to arrive, 
as in mathematics, medicine, or perhaps law, the Senate 
will be able through its control of the examinations to make 
the teaching a little better than bad at first, and gradually 
better and better. But in all the subjects which, though 
not theological, are connected with theology, the teaching 
of the college# will more or less in the long run determine 
the examinations. Students in these sacred precincts 
cannot be expected to read books that their spiritual guides 
think dangerous, or to expose themselves to the trial of 
investigating opinions that might beguile them into heresy. 
This is no argument against having denominational col- 
leges, if once the principle of endowing these colleges is 
accepted ; but it ought to be clearly understood that no 
ingenuity in devising a scheme of State control can ever 
make a University composed of denominational colleges 
quite like one which is not so composed. 


Viewed as a measure to establish, in favour of the Irish 
Roman Catholics, very well endowed denominational col- 
leges subjected to a kind of State control which would 
ensure the gradual adoption of a sufficiently high standard 
in those subjects which excite no controversy, the Bill 
seems to possess considerable merits. It appears well calcn- 
lated to give the Irish Roman Catholics what they want, 
and it affords a fair amount of security that the money will 
not be wasted, and that higher education will be much more 
widely spread in Ireland than it is now. Nor does it need 
much freedom from bigotry, or much faith in the liberal 
effects of all good teaching, to concede that it is 
much better to give higher education to Irish Roman 
Catholics in the shape in which they will accept it than 
to shut them out of it altogether. But to concede 
this is a very different thing from saying that the Bill 
ought to become law, or has any chance of becoming law. 
The whole point of the Bill is that it endows denomina- 
tional colleges. This is what is wanted, and this is what 
is given. There is, therefore, no analogy between it and 
the Intermediate Education Act of last year, which was 
designed to stimulate the energies of private persons, not the 
foundation of special institutions. And, as it is a measure 
for endowing denominational institutions, it violates all the 
pledges given at the time when the Irish Church was dis- 
established, when it proposes to use the funds of the 
Church for the purposes of this endowment. Parliament 
can of course change its mind, and can give money in a 
way in which it was once promised that it should net be 
given. Bat the Irish Church, although disestablished, is 
a living body ; and although it has lost some of its money, 
it is entitled to have faith kept with it; and there 
would be something at once tyrannical and treacherous in 
Parliament doing the very thing which it said should not 
be done, and giving money for the endowment of a rival 
sect, which was taken away on the solemn assurance that 
it should not be applied to such a purpose. The O’Conor 
Don felt this objection so strongly that he opened 
Wednesday’s debate by saying that he did not care where 
the money came from, and would discuss the Bill as if the 
requisite funds would drop from the sky. But, as the 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHeQuer said, this was to change the 
whole character of the Bill. Parliament is not asked 
to apply existing funds, or to create new funds, but 
to consider a sort of conundrum. If something was 
to be done with 60,000]. a year, would that which the | 
Bill proposes be a good thing to do with it? And it 
must be remembered that, if this is the conundrum 
submitted to Parliament, exactly the same conundrum is 
submitted to the Romish hierarchy. They are asked 


whether they will promise to be eternally quiet if they get 
60,0001. a year for their denominational colleges. They 
may nat 


'y reply —Will you give us 60,000/.a year if we 
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promise to keep quiet? If the Government offered to 
charge 60,000]. a year on the Consolidated Fund, they 
might very well ask the hierarchy whether they would 
take the money on certain specified conditions. But, until 
it is known where the money is to come from, there is no 
bargain to consider. Whatever may happen in the future, 
it may be confidently guessed that the present Parliament 
will neither itself give nor charge the Church funds with 
60,0001. a year for denominational endowment ; and, if this 
is so, it seems idle to spend more time in discussing a Bill 
which cannot pass. 


THE REPUBLIC AND THE CHURCH. 


_ years ago the prospects of the reactionary move- 

ment in France seemed to be unusually bright. The 
administration was in the hands of a man of proved 
courage and supposed resolution, and among his advisers 
were the keenest brains of the Royalist and the Imperialist 
parties. The whole influence of the Government was to 
be used to bring about a result which, even without that 
influence, did not seem unattainable. Yet no one, except 
perhaps M. Gamperra, had the right to feel confident how 
the final effort to overthrow the Republic would end. The 
issue turned upon what was still an unknown quantity— 
the dispositions of the French peasantry. To-day the 
tables are turned. The prospects of the reactionary move- 
ment are unusually dark. The Republic is firmly 
established. Marshal MacManon has made way for M. 
Grévy, and the Cabinet is meekly receptive of every in-. 
spiration that comes from the majority in the Chamber. 
Yet, when all this has been told, we do not find ourselves: 
much better informed as to the future than we were in 
May 1877. The issue turns now, as it turned then, upon 
the dispositions of the French peasantry, and these must 
still be set down as an unknown quantity. It is true, no. 
doubt, that they are not an unknown quantity, in the 
sense in which they were so two years ago. The elections. 
of October 1877 placed their wishes upon one great point 
in the clearest possible light. Under every inducement to 
vote for the Government, they voted against it. They 
resisted administrative pressure, till then so powerful in 
France. They disbelieved all the dark pictures which 
were painted by Conservative journals and Conservative 
officials of the consequences of opposing Marshal MacMauon. 
They were determined to live under a Republic, and they 
acted in a way which made theirdetermination perfectly un- 
mistakable. From the time that the result of the elections 
became known all thought of persuading France to give up 
the Republic was at an end. During the two montis that 
Marshal MacManoy still listened to his reactionary coun- 
sellors the only question was whether France could be. 
coerced into giving up the Republic. It is not enough, 
however, that a Government should be able to stand 
alone. It must also be able to walk alone, and then comes 
in the perplexing consideration in what direction it is to: 
walk. This is the problem which France has been con- 
sidering ever since the 13th of December, 1877, and it is 
in regard to this problem that the dispositions of the 
peasantry are still an unknown quantity. What the extreme 
Republicans want is plain enough; what the moderate 
Republicans want is plain enough. But what the great 
body of the rural voters want is not plain. They have 
shown themselves to be ardent Republicans as regurds the 
form of government, but nothing can be inferred from 
this as to their theory of Republican administration. As 
regards the form of government, M. Cuémenceau and M. 
Duravre are alike ardent Republicans; as regards the 
things which the Government is to do, the ends which it 
is to propose to itself, and the means by which those ends 
are to be attained, they are altogether at issue. There has 
as yet been no opportunity for the great body of the nation 
to declare with which of them it is most in agreement. 

It would be easier to have a definite opinion on this 
point if the difference between the extreme and the 
moderate sections of the Republican party related mainly 
to secular affairs. The Se oe of the French 
peasantry on all matters. connected with property is un- 
ae If the Republic were to proclaim itself Socialist, 
it would not last six months. If even any considerable 
section of the Republicans were to proclaim itself Socialist, 
the peasantry would probably condemn the Republic for 
allowing such doctrines to be preached in its name. But 
upon this point even the extreme Left has learnt wisdom. 
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Here and there, indeed, some obscure journal still adheres 
to the views which were in favour in 1848, and which then 
brought the Republic to destruction. But these excep- 
tions are so significant that they escape notice. The re- 
actionary newspapers, which are careful to treasure up 
every expression of Republican opinion which is likely to 
make the Republic odious, rarely find an opportunity of 
identifying even the most ardent Radical with any open 
attack nupon property. They are compelled to restrict 
themselves to attacks upon religion, and of these the 
journals of the extreme Left furnish an unfailing supply. 
he Church is the common enemy which all sections of 
the Republican party seem agreed in attacking. The 
advanced section is, of course, consistent in taking 
this line. It has a theoretical detestation of the clergy 
and of religion, which has all the bitterness of theo- 
logical fanaticism without the excuse of a theology to be 
fanatical about. The moderate Left and the Left Centre 
are inconsistent in professing to share this detestation, 
because the legislation which they defend is entirely op- 
to those notions of personal freedom which they 
profess to cherish. The doctrinaire Radical cares no more 
for personal freedom than the doctrinaire Conservative ; 
bat the moderate Liberal in France has hitherto claimed 
kinship with the moderate Liberal in England, and has 
disavowed the pretension to make agreement with him- 
self the essential test of citizenship. As to what has led 
the moderate Republicans to cast in their lot with the 
extreme Republicans upon such a measure as M. Ferry’s 
Bill it is more polite not to speculate. Perhaps the kindest 
thing that can be said is that it is too obviously imprudent 
a step to be suggested by any unworthy motive. For the 
present, at all events, almost the whole Republican party 
is united in opposition to the Church. The different sections 
of it are not indeed, upon the precise method of 
the assault. . Crémenceav, for example, finds the 7th 
clause of M. Frrry’s Bill useless and even dangerous. But 
he passes this judgment on it, not because it is foolish to 
attack the Church, but because it is foolish not to attack it 
with more vigour. M. Ferry, says M. CLéwenceav, draws a 
purely imaginary distinction between recognized and non- 
recognized congregations, and between the secular and the 
regularclergy. Nosuch distinction existsinfact. Theinstruc- 
tion given by the members of the recognized orders is in all 
respects the same as that given by the members of the un- 
recognized orders ; the teaching of the secular priest is not 
a bit better than the teaching of the monk. M. Cufmen- 
CEAU’s position is far too logical not to find acceptance in 
the end with those who at present support M. Ferry’s 
Bill. When once the Republican party has chosen to 
make the attack upon religion, the link which is to keep 
together its discordant elements, the logical element, is 
certain in the end to have its own way. If the Church 
can properly be attacked as M. Ferry proposes to attack 
her, she can properly be attacked as M. CLEMENCEAU pro- 
poses to attack her. It is absurd for the State to prohibit 
a member of one religious order to teach in a village school, 
while a member of another order, quite indistinguishable 
to the secular eye from the former, is allowed to teach. 
It is absurd to forbid a priest to teach children for nothing, 
whileactually paying another priest to teach grown people. 
The connexion between Church and State, even as it now 
exists in France, ean only be defended on the assumption 
that the State thinks it well that those of its subjects who 
are willing to be taught by the clergy should be taught by 
them. Ifthe clergy are public enemies, why should they 
any longer be public pensioners? The combination is 
hardly more reasonable than the employment of a mad 
dog to watch your house. 

Unless, therefore, some marked change comes over the 
Republican party, it will for the future be identified with 
the most thoroughgoing hostility to the Church; and in 
that case it will remain to be seen how far the peasantry 
will like this of front. It cannot be said that 
they have had full warning of it, because under M. THIErs 
and under M. Duravre the Government maintained towards 
the Church an attitude of cold politeness. The Conser- 
vative but still nominally Republican Administrations 
which succeeded M. Turers were decidedly under ecclesi- 
astical influences, and M. Jures had not time to 
make any change. Consequently the present movement 
against Church is new to the peasantry, and the im- 
mediate future of the country depends in a great degree 
upon the light in which they regard it. If they are as 

Oltairian as some people suppose, the discovery that the 


Church is to be attacked will only increase their enthusiasm 
for the Republic. If they are as Catholic at heart as some 
other people declare, the discovery that the Church is to 
be attacked will inevitably make them the enemies of the 
Republic. All that is clear at present is that the action of 
the moderate Republicans has made the existence of a 
moderate Republic immeasurably less probable than it 
was before. If the Republic lives, it will, to all appear- 
ance, be a Republic which M. Tuters would not recognize 
as having anything in common with the Republic which 
he founded. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


Pe SALISBURY in the late debate on foreign 
policy remarked with justice that it would be hard 
on the House of Lords if its most eminent members 
should, after long periods of absence, deliver at once 
all the speeches which they had been unable to make 
during the interval. The Duke of ArcGyLL was the less 
urgently required to relieve his mind of accumu- 
lated indignation, because in default of long speeches 
he had written a long book on the misconduct of 
the Government ; yet, if he had confined himself to the 
political condition of Eastern Europe, his vigorous elo- 
quence would have compensated for the inopportuneness 
of his attack. In common with many, though not with all, 
of his political friends, the Duke of Arcyii has done his 
utmost to impede the execution of the Treaty of Berlin, 
and he now boasts that some of its provisions have been 
rendered inoperative. Lord BraconsFIeLD had no difficulty 
in showing that the Duke was mistaken in declaring that 
the remnant of the Treaty differs but little from the 
Treaty of San Stefano. It was hardly worth while, at a 
time when the Russian army will have in a few weeks 
evacuated Turkish territory, to contend that the operation 
which will probably be completed by the middle of June 
ought to have terminated on the 3rd of May. It is not sur- 
prising that Russian generals and administrators should have 
endeavoured to evade the obligations of a treaty which 
members of the English Opposition were incessantly 
denouncing as worthless and impracticable. No small 
amount of firmness on the part of the English and Austrian 
Governments has been exhibited in enforcing the almost 
literal performance of all the stipulations of Berlin. It 
was more important to convince the Russian Government 
of the necessity of deferring to the resolution of Europe 
than to insist on the strictest possible construction of the 
clause which determined the date of evacuation. 

The Duke of Arcyit triumphantly established the un- 
disputed proposition that Turkey has sustained heavy 
losses by the war, and that Russia has secured correspond- 
ing aggrandizement. It was strange that, instead of 
merely suggesting the inference that the policy of the 
Government had been mistaken, he should taunt the 
Ministers with the alleged timidity which prevented them 
from giving armed assistance to Turkey. Batoum might, 
as he said, have been defended by the English fleet, and 
yet it had been surrendered without a struggle to Russia. 
No other means but force could have prevented Russia 
from attaining a principal object of the war. Before the 
invading army crossed the Danube the English Govern- 
ment well knew that Russia had the acquisition of 
Batoum as strongly at heart as the relief of the 
supposed wrongs of the Bulgarians. But in the face 
of the violent agitation which had been instituted 
in England in aid of Russian designs, the Govern- 
ment rightly decided not to go to war, except to protect 
Constantinople from conquest. Lord BEraconsFIELD may 
or may not be right in the opinion which he has often 
expressed that the war might have been prevented by 
resolute resistance. It is certain that, when England had 
determined to offer no active opposition, it was impossible 
to prevent by diplomatic means the conquest of Armenia 
and Bulgaria, and the seizure of Batoum. For the pro- 
found disturbance of the balance of power the Opposition 
are more responsible than the Ministers. The impedi- 
ments which were offered to Russian aggression by the 
despatch of the fleet to the Sea of Marmora and by the 
negotiations of Berlin were fragmentary and insufficient ; 
but the Ministers can only be held answerable for the 
success of Russia on the assumption that they ought to 
have defended Turkey at the risk of war. The sympathies 
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ostensibly cultivated by his predecessors to the eve of 
the war. The Duke of AnrGyt1, like Mr. GuapsToNE, was 
a party to the Treaty of Paris and to the modified Treaty 
of 1871; and, as Lord Satispury proved, Mr. GLADSTONE 
had taken pains to explain that the Crimean war was 
undertaken, not for the promotion of reform in Turkey, but 
in resistance to Russian aggression. The Duke of ArGyLL 
makes no attempt to vindicate his own consistency when 
he openly proclaims his expectation and his wish that the 
Turkish Empire may soon be utterly destroyed. He blamed 
Sir H. Layarp for expressing a disrespectful judgment of the 
new-fangled principality of Bulgaria. It was at least as 
indiscreet to exult in the anticipated annihilation of an 
ancient ally of England. 

Lord GRANVILLE displayed little enthusiasm in support 
of his impetuouscolleague. With a playfulness less happy 
than usual, he attempted a far-fetched application of Lord 
SaLIsBuRY’s extremely vernacular assertion that the Duke 
of ArGyLL had been flogging a dead horse. The horse 
which the Opposition were flogging was, according to 
Lord GRANVILLE, the Government, and he courteously 
hoped that it was not yet dead. Proverbial phrases which 
partake of the nature of slang have generally the merit 
of being intelligible; and it was plain that Lord Satis- 
BURY’s dead horse was not the Government, but popular 
interest or attention. The Duke of AreyLu is one of the 
first orators of the present day ; but he strove in vain to 
reproduce an excitement which has long subsided. The 
world in general is altogether disinclined to revive the 
controversies of 1877 and 1878. The dreary correspon- 
dence from Vienna or Constantinople which records 
hitches and the removal of hitches in the execution of the 
treaty is reluctantly and intermittingly studied only by pro- 
fessed politicians, A faint satisfaction is felt inthe assur- 
ance that the Russian army is about to leave the conquered 
territory, and thatthe Emperor ALEXANDER has lately ordered 
his representatives in Bulgaria and East Roumelia to 
suspend their intrigues. A complacent consciousness that 
there is no longer any danger of a collision is tempered by 
a suspicion that Russia has gained too much by diplomacy 
and by war. To thoughtful minds it may perhaps occur 
that the activity and perseverance of the English Govern- 
ment during the Eastern struggle have convinced Russia 
and other Powers that it is not safe to count on the 
acquiescence of England in any rearrangements of territory 
which may suit the interests of great military Powers. 
Lord BraconsFieLD, though he may not have secured great 
material advantages, has effectually dissipated the general 
belief that England had abdicated her place in the 
council of nations. With an odd and creditable 
candour, the Duke of ArcyLt abstains from attacking the 
Ministry on the most questionable part of its policy. He 
is not ill pleased with the occupation of Cyprus, and he 
regards the provisions of the Convention which relate to 
Asia Minor as an acknowledgment that the duty of defend- 
ing Turkey is dependent on the enforcement of necessary 
reforms. 

To a copious and impassioned enumeration of the mis- 
carriages of the Government in Eastern Europe and Asia 
Minor, the Duke of ArGyLt unfortunately appended an in- 
excusable disquisition on the causes of the Afghan war. 
The few readers of his voluminous pamphlet know how 
violently he assailed the conduct and character of Lord 
Satissury and Lord Lyrroyx; but when the book was pub- 
lished, three months ago, there was no reason to suppose 
that political controversy could affect the conduct or 
fortunes of the war. Since that time Sere Au has 
died, military operations have been almost wholly sus- 
pended, and when the Duke of ArGyLu spoke the reign- 
ing AMEER was @ guest in the English camp, and his 
title had been already recognized by the Viceroy. Of the 
negotiations nothing was then known except that they 
were in active progress, and that they could not fail to 
have momentous consequences. Before Yakoos Kuan made 
or refused any concession which might be demanded he 
must have considered whether he could hope for support 
from any quarter if he resisted the pressure of the 
English Government. He may probably, through agents, 
have been in telegraphic communication with England ; 
and if so, he may have learned that a leader of the Oppo- 
sition, who was for several years Indian Minister, declared 
that the conduct of the English Government and the Vics- 
ROY has been violent, unjust, and faithless. The Duke of 
ARGYLL, with a Parliamentary and official experience of 
many years, can scarcely have been ignorant that he 


was probably sacrificing to the exigencies of party the 
essential interests of the country. He had not beem 
left without warning. On the day before he bronght. 
forward his motion Lord Braconsrizip appealed te 
his sense of duty to abstain from discussing a 
question on which the lips of the Government were: 
sealed. The Duke of ARGYLL promised to comply with: 
the Minister’s request ; but when the time arrived, he eould 
not resist the temptation of a supplementary invective. 
It might be that the VicERoy insisted on the reception of 
English Agents at the chief towns of Afghanistan; and 
yet an ex-Secretary of State for India took the opportunity 
of asserting that the same demand, when it was preferred. 
before the war, was a violation of good faith. Still more 
indiscreetly, the Duke of ARGYLL assures the Mahometans 
of India that their race and religion have been insulted 
by the English Minister, because in the legitimate exercise. 
of his discretion he had withdrawn his confidence from a 
Mahometan Agent. Worst of all was the invidious in- 
quiry why an Englishman should be deemed more trust. 
worthy than a native. Ifthe Duke of ARGYLL cansot. 
answer his own question, he must have learned little 
during his long administration of the India Office. 


A NEW NORTHERN UNIVERSITY. 


WE the prayer of Owens College to be made a 
University was first submitted to the Privy Council, 
it was with sincere regret that we found ourselves unable 
to wish it success. We had no disposition to under 
estimate the merits of Owens College, or the claim upon 
the Government which those merits constitute. The. 
objection on which we dwelt, and which seemed to 
us a@ sufficient one, was that, thongh Owens College 
might be the only petitioner now, it was certain, in the 
nature of things, that it would not long remain the only 
petitioner. It is unnecessary to state over again the 
reasons which pointed to this conclusion, because within a 
few months it appeared that there were at least six colleges 
which, if they did not regard themselves as on the same 
level with Owens College at present, were at all events 
determined to get on that level as soon as they could 
The best testimony to the force of the case set up by 
these colleges is that it has converted the authorities of 
Owens College itself. The deputation which waited on 
the Lorp Presiwent of the Counc last week no longer 
represented either Owens College to the exclusion of 
other colleges, or other colleges to the exclusion of Owens 
College. A plan has been drawn up which finds support 
both in and out of Manchester, and appears to be as much 
desired by Yorkshire as it is by Lancashire. It is now 
proposed that a new University shall be created, to be 
called, with conspicuous poverty of imagination, the Victoria 
University, to be composed of any number of incorporated 
colleges, and to be governed by twelve gentlemen nomi- 
nated by the Lorp Present, together with the chief 
University officers and certain representatives of the 
graduates of each of the incorporated colleges. Due 
recognition is accorded to Owens College by its being 
named in the charter as an incorporated college—a 
distinction given to no other institution—and by a pro- 
vision that the first Chancellor of the new University 
shall be the President of Owens College, and that the first 
Vice-Chancellor shall be the Principal of Owens College. 
In the first instance, therefore, the new scheme would be 
nearly identical with the scheme originally put forward 
by Owens College. The distinction between the two lies 
in the fact that provision is made for the inco i 
of any number of other colleges whieh will stand on 
the same footing as Owens College, provided that they 
can give satisfactory proofs of their efficiency. The apph- 
cation is to be made to the Court of Governors, and the 
Court is not to grant it unless it is satisfied that the 
college seeking incorporation bas established a reasonably 
complete curriculum, possesses a reasonably suflicient 
teaching staff, in the departments of arts and sciences at 
least, can show that its means and appliances for teaching 
are established on a satisfactory is—meaning, we 
suppose, that it has, or will have, something in the nature 
of an endowment—and that it is under the independent 
control of its own governing body. Any tendency to exelu- 
siveness on the part of the colleges already incorporated is 
guarded against by a provision that, in the event of the 


application being refused, the rejected college may appeal 
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to the Privy Council, by whom its claim to incorporation 
shall be finally decided. It will be seen that this scheme 
is drawn to meet the objections which were urged a year 
ago by the representatives of the Yorkshire College. 
Leeds and Manchester have, wonderful to say, now met 
together; Yorkshire asks no more than Lancashire is 
willing to concede. 

The result of this union was seen in the composition 
of the deputation. An extraordinary number of men 
associated with the two great Northern counties, or 
interested in the promotion of the higher education, 
age the claims of the proposed University upon the 

uke of Ricumonp. The Manchester contingent was 
intreduced by the Duke of Devonsnire, the Yorkshire 
contingent by the ArcupisHop of the province. Mr. 
Forster presented a memorial in favour of the scheme 
from Bradford, and Mr. Ratupone one from Liverpool, which 
is, we fancy, not very enthusiastic over the idea. Memorials 
from other towns were presented by their Mayors and 
supported by members of Parliament. The Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge were not formally present, bat 
= of eminence joined the throng. Science sent 

rofessor and Sir Josepx Hooxer. Churchmen 
were represented by four Bishops besides the ARCHBISHOP, 
Roman Catholics by the Marquis of Ripoy, Nonconformists 
by Dr. Ancus. The Duke of Ricemonp showed his sense 
of the importance of the occasion when he brought Lord 
Sauissury as Chancellor of the University of Oxford to 
hear the arguments urged in support of the prayer. The 
fact of two such counties as Yorkshire and Lancashire 
uniting in supporting a request which involves no grant 
of money is, of course, one which any Government 
would treat with respectful attention. At the same time 
the sudden and exuberant energy with which the season 
of new Universities has set in must lead any prudent 
Ministry to look well at the question all round before it 
commits itself to a decision. 

Yorkshire and Lancashire are bent upon having a Uni- 
versity which, at all events in the first instance, shall 
be special to themselves. Hereafter colleges in other 
parts of England and Wales may seek and gain in- 
corporation; or, if the new University obtains the 
object of its desire, they may perhaps urge that they 
are at least as good as the country north of the Hum- 
ber and deserve the same consideration. A Uni- 
versity of Wales has already appeared upon the scene, 
while Devonshire is not wont to think meanly of itself; 
but for the present the candidates are limited to Owens 
College, whose title is universally acknowledged, and to 
the Yorkshire College, which, though it modestly makes 
no claim now, will certainly make one before long. We 
should be glad to know how either, or both, would enjoy 
a partnership with Aberystwith or Bristol. At the same 
time we must express our regret that a plan which 
might have rendered the establishment of a Northern 
University unnecessary was not more fully tried before the 
inhabitants of the two counties had so far matured their 
project. Itis often hastily assumed that the reason why 
young men intended for business are not sent by their 
parents to Oxford or Cambridge is want of money. Far 
more often it is either want of time or a not wholly un- 
reasonable fear that the habits and tastes contracted at 
these Universities are not such as to qualify a young man 
for business when he leaves them. It is a serious matter 
to postpone the beginning of the actual work of life till 
twenty-two, when other young men are beginning it at 
eighteen, and at the former age the tastes are often so 
formed that it would be difficult to take up a wholly un- 
congenial employment. The most obvious remedy for 
this necessary divorce between the older Universities as 
they are and the young men for whose benefit the pro- 
posed Northern University is designed would be in a 
return to the practice which prevailed down to a 
generation ago of sending young men to Oxford and 
Cambridge at a very much earlier age than is now cus- 
tomary. There are reasons, apart from the chance of 
attracting a class of students who do not now go there, 
why this change would be advantageous. But un- 
doubtedly the main ground for advocating it would be 
the possibility that, if the B.A. degree were once more 


taken at nineteen or twenty, many parents who now never | 


think of sending their sons to Oxford or Cambridge might 
be induced to think of it. This is a change which requires 
no intervention but that of the authorities of the Univer- 
sities themselves; and, unless they are prepared to run 


the risk of becoming the Universities, not of the educated 
community, but of a single wealthy class, they will be 
wise, now that they are engaged with such vigour upon 
internal reforms, to apply themselves seriously to the ex- 
periment. It must not, however, be forgotten that the 
old Universities are actually engaged in discussing the 
subject of their expansion by way of affiliated colleges. 
This is too large a question to be entered upon here, and 
we shall only observe that it ought to be well cor- 
sidered by those in authority before they definitively pro- 
nounce on the claims of the Victoria University. 


THE NOXIOUS GASES BILL, 


HE relation between the man whose works emit 

. noxious gases and the man who breathes them is the 
relation between the producer and the consumer all over 
the world. The producer has an abiding interest which 
he is safe never to lose sight of. The consumer has an in- 
termittent interest which is sometimes keen and sometimes 
languid—keen when he happens to suffer from the gases 
consumed, languid when he has the opportunity of pro- 
tecting himself against future suffering. Now and again, 
of course, the consumer is roused into sudden energy. He 
makes his complaint heard among his friends, in the local 
newspapers, in the Times itself. Perhaps he goes further 
even than this. He has an interview with some high 
official of the Local Government Board; he penetrates, as 
one of a deputation, into the awful presence of the 
President himself. Then, with weeping and with anger, 
his tale is told. The nuisances which make life unendur- 
able are vividly described for the benefit of Mr. Scrarer 
Bootn; and even officials—supposing them to be young 
to the work—are awe-stricken at the suppressed fury by 
which the sufferer is animated. If things could always 
remain at this fever-heat, great reforms might be effected. 
But somehow or other things never do remain at this 
fever-heat. When the members of the deputation go home, 
they find the wind setting in the opposite direction, or 
they meet the proprietor of the obnoxious works at dinner 
and discover that he agrees with them in politics, and 
under these softer influences the worst features of the 
nuisance are forgotten ; and, by the time that the wind has 
come back to its old quarter or the manufacturer has voted 
on the wrong side, his adversaries have grown familiar 
with the offensive smell, and rather resent the ex- 
istence of noses more sensitive than their own. In 
this way the men who profit by the nuisance find 
that it is not impossible to arrange matters with their 
neighbours, even though the basis of the arrangement is 
that the neighbours are to suffer while they are to fill 
their pockets. Occasionally the case of the producer is 
strengthened by some tremendous btunder on the part of 
the consumer. The unhappy man is blinded by smoke, 
and in his agony he fixes on the wrong chimney. Or he 
is choked by vapour, and he gives a misleading chemical 
description of the poison which has nearly killed him. 
Either way he plays in the end the game of the proprietor 
whose works have been the real cause of all that he has 
undergone. The only plea which is recognized in England 
as justifying an interference with trade is the plea of 
specific personal damage. ‘Supposing that a stranger 
from the South were to see the whole Lake country 
reduced to desolation by the fumes from this or that 
factory, in his capacity ofa passing traveller he would 
have no right to complain. The notion that there can be 
any public wrong inflicted by the destruction of vegetation, 
and consequently of scenery, is almost unknown in this 
country. It is thought sentimental even to refer to it, 
and, as to making it a foundation for practical legislation, 
we should as soon think of formally re-enacting the fiction 
that Christianity is part and parcel of the law of the 
land. The fact that great fortunes are made out of these 
unsavoury trades is held to be far more to the purpose. 
The nose is sanctified by the pocket, even when, as is 
unfortunately mostly the case, the nose and the pocket 
belong to different persons. 

It is not reasonable therefore to expect much of any 
proposal to subject noxious vapours to stricter supervision. 
The Government probably mean well, but it is not pro- 
bable that they will have the strength which is needed to 
make their meaning effectual. They are likely to make 
much of what the proprietor has done to abate the nuisance, 
and little of the nuisance that remains after all that has 
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been done to abate it. It is of no use to expect them to 
take a different view of the circumstances. If Whitehall 
could suddenly be transferred to the Black country, there 
might be a chance of the Local Government Board being 
stimulated into something like activity. As itis, they pre- 
fer to possess their souls in peace, and not to make enemies 
of every municipal authority which takes a narrow view of 
its duty. It will be seen that we are in no disposition to 
depreciate the new Bill for the suppression of noxious 
gases. It cannot in the nature of things be more than a 
move in the right direction. It is only when the nuisance 
has become unendurable that any suggestion has been 
made for its diminution; and it would be idle to expect 
that the first compliance with this suggestion on anything 
like a comprehensive scale should not be open to many 
objections. Still the Noxious Gases Bill is in many re- 
spects a decided advance upon anything that has gone 
before. It does three things, any one of which will constitute 
a genuine improvement onthe existing regulations. In the 
first place, it defines with greater stringency the conditions 
under which alkali works shall be carried on. The degree of 
condensation demanded is prescribed ; and the deposit on land 
of alkali waste which has not been dealt with so as to prevent 
any nuisance arising therefrom, together with the contact 
of acid drainage with alkali waste, is forbidden. In the 
second place, the scope of the Alkali Acts is greatly ex- 
tended. They are in future to relate to works in which is 
carried on the manufacture of sulphuric or nitric acid, of 
chemical manures, or of sulphate and muriate of ammonia ; 
to works in which tar is distilled, or gas liquor used in 
any manufacturing process; and to coke ovens. Here 
what may be called the positive part of the Bill ends. 
When we come to the part which deals with arsenic, 
cement, or copper works, with tin-plate, glass, lead, or 
nickel works, with salt-glazing potteries, spelter works, and 
tar dye works, the proposals take a lower and more per- 


missive tone. When in any of these works it appears to | 


the Local Government Board that means can be adopted 
at a reasonable expense for preventing or rendering harm- 
less the discharge of any noxious gas, the Board may by a 
provisional order require the adoption of such means, if the 
order be confirmed by Parliament. Happily the progress 
of scientific investigation is irrespective of the interests of 
manufacturers; otherwise it might be a long time before 
means for preventing or rendering harmless the discharge 
of noxious gases would be discovered. 

The fourth part of the Bill contains some useful pro- 
visions. Sanitary authorities are empowered to proceed 
in the County Court against any work which causes a 
nuisance. If this permission were limited to cases in 
which the nuisance lies within the jurisdiction of the com- 
plaining authority, it might not come to much. But it 
is expressly extended to cases in which the nuisance lies 
without the district of the complaining authority, and it 
has often been observed that a Sanitary Authority is much 
more rigid in looking after the sins of its neighbours 
than in dealing with those which appear more properly to 
come under its notice. <A still more valuable clause is that 
which allows any person injured by a “ contributory 
“ nuisance ’—that is, by a nuisance caused by the acts or 
defaults of two or more persons—to bring one action 
against all such persons and to recover damages, even 
though the nuisance may partly arise from the acts or 
defaults of other shape who have not been made parties 
to the action. he absence of such a provision has 
frequently led toa failure of justice, and its insertion in 
the present Bill is a real advance towards an effective 
restriction of the acts complained of. The Bill is one 
which will need to be carefully watched in its progress 
through Committee. Many large and powerful interests 
will be anxious to water it down ; but if it passes in a form 
not less effectual than that which it at present wears, it 
will be a real, though not a final, step towards satisfactory 
legislation on the subject. 


ALPINE ADVENTURE. 


[HE recently published number of the periodical in which the 
members of the Alpine Club record their achievements is of 
unusual interest. It contains an account of the first ascent of ore 
of the two —_ which until last year still remained unclimbed, and 
@ short description of a series of mountain expeditions in 
Dauphiné, made by travellers who trusted entirely to their own 
skill and strength, and took with them neither guides nor porters. 
Both papers are worth attention, and the first especially is likely 
to attract more readers than Alpine narratives usually  & as the 


mountain spoken of in it is well known to all who have been at 
Chamouni. Eyery one who has visited the valley of the Arve 
has seen and wondered at the Aiguille du Dru, and probably to 
most of those who have looked at it an attempt to ascend it must 
have appeared about as hopeful an undertaking as an attempt to 
swarm up an obelisk would be. By a considerable number, even of 
those who knew how a way could be found through the most for- 
bidding crags, the Dru seems to have been thought inaccessible ; 
but a belief in the possibility of scaling the mountain has been 
entertained by a few sanguine men, and notably by Mr.C. T. Dent— 
the Secretary, we believe, of the Alpine Club—who has continued 
to maintain his opinion in spite of facts strongly calculated to 
| shake his confidence in its soundness. At length he has been 
able to vindicate triumphantly the justice of his views, for 
last summer he succeeded, after repeated attempts, in reaching the 
summit of the famous Aiguille. It was then, therefore, an error 
to regard this peak as inaccessible ; but it must be said that it was 
an error for which some excuse must be made, for it certainly 
appears from Mr. Dent's account that the mountain was nearly as 
difficult as a mountain could be without presenting to the climber 
absolutely insuperable obstacles, 

The Dru, as need hardly be said, is but a small mountain, being 
only 12,517 feet high, but its very remarkable form places it—if 
the expression may be allowed—in the first rank of Alpine peaks ; 
and how much its wonderful steepness has impressed mountaineers 
is shown by the fact that, during the time when the Alps were 
being subjugated, it was left in peace. Not till 1873 was a serious 
attempt made on it. True it is that, a century ago, an English 
nobleman who visited the Montanvert grew much excited with 
the idea of the magnificent view he would have from the summit 
of this peak, and bounded off with the idea of immediately 
ascending it, followed by one of his companions, who was agitated 
; by a most unfounded fear that, if the youthful aristocrat got to 
| the top he would greatly abash his fellow travellers by telling them 
_ they had seen nothing. But, as need hardly be said, the efforts of 
| these two ambitious travellers had as much chance of success as 
| an attempt to swim across the Atlantic would have, and their im- 
| petuous rush towards the Dru cannot of course be regarded asa real 
| attack on the mountain which enjoyed immunity from all assault for 
| 


nearlya century from the time when theywere atChamouni. Atlength, 
in the year above mentioned, its long respected crags were assailed 
_ by some members of the Alpine Club with Swiss guides who did 
| hot get anywhere near the top of the mountain, although, as it 
| afterwards appeared, they hit off the right route. They were 
| followed by Mr. Dent, who made two attempts on the mountain in 
the same y ear, and, unfortunately for himself, chose a different line 
, from that which had been taken by his predecessors. They had 
attempted to reach the lowest point of the ridge which runs from 
the Aiguille du Dru to the Aiguille Verte, and had hoped 
to be able to proceed along this ridge to the summit of the 
former mountain. Judging, wrongly as it afterwards turned out, 
that there was no use in attempting to follow the route on which 
they had failed, Mr. Dent determined to try the southern face of 
the Aiguille, and see whether he could not discover some way 
over it tothe much desired goal. He was unsuccessful, havi 
on each occasion to stop, for the undeniably sound reason that it 
was absulutely impossible to proceed any further. In spite, how- 
ever, of these very decided checls, he came to the conclusion, 
based seemingly ona belief in the benignity of nature, that if 
ever the mountain was ascended it would be by this southern 
face ; and this opinion was confirmed the next year, when with the 
uide Burgener Mr. Dent reached the Col between the Aiguille du 

u and the Verte, for both the Englishman and the guide 
decided tbat along the ridge there was no way to the 
summit. By this very ridge, however, it was that the same 
traveller and guide afterwards gained the highest point of the 
mountain; but though Mr. Dent thus proved himself to have 
been wrong in regarding this route as impossible, he may still prove 
to be right about there being a way over the southern face. The 
Dru, it should be said, is a double-headed mountain, culminating 
in two peaks, which lie N.E. and S.W. of each other; of these the 
N.E. peak is slightly the higher, and to this Mr. Dent clambered 
last year along the ridge just mentioned. The S.W. peak, how- 
ever, is still unascended ; and perhaps a route to it may be found 
over the crags of the not very attractive southern face. The 
question, which Mr. Dent treats with a gravity befitting its weight, 
will doubtless soon be solved, as it is impossible to doubt that the 
temptation of climbing very dangerous rocks in order to reach a 
point below the summit of a mountain will prove irresistible to 
some of the ardent explorers who are given to seeking uncomfort- 
able places in the Alps. 

The attempt made to scale the Dru in 1873 seems to have ex- 
cited the ambition of members of the Alpine Club, and between 
that year and 1878 not a few assaults were made on this peak. 
After an unsuccessful attempt from the northern side in 1875 
Mr. Dent did not again try the mountain until last year, when he 
arrived at Chamouni with what he calls the “fixed determina- 
tion” to climb the Dru, or, so far as might be possible, to prove 
its inaccessibility ; and no one who reads his account will feel 
the smallest doubt that he was very terribly in earnest about 
his undertaking. Five times did he try the mountain un- 
successfully ; and if, after the last of these attempts, he for a 
while gave up the struggle and returned to England, it was not 
because he was weary, for he had become convinced that victory 
was possible, but because continuous bad weather seemed to make 
all effort hopeless for the time being. Recalled by a telegram 
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which told of better things, he once more started for the Dru, and There is but one first ascent to be made in the Alps, and most 
ence more returned beaten, but full of confidence nevertheless; | 


for his failure this time had been due to the fact that one of his 
age was utterly incompetent and worthless, and he now 

no doubt whatever that he would be able to reach the 
summit. Four days after this defeat he set forth again 
with an English companion and two Swiss guides, Alexander 
Burgener, already mentioned, and Kaspar Maurer; and so secure 
did he feel of victory that he kindly told his friends at Chamouni 
to look out for him on the summit between 12 and 2 P.M, 
which let it be hoped they did, and found their faith not unre- 
warded. The route taken by Mr. Dent on this occasion was, as 
already mentioned, that which had appeared the best to those who 
first attempted the Dru. Admirably led, according to his account, 
— Burgener, the mountaineers climbed nearly to the 

between that Aiguille and the Aiguille Verte. Then, turning 
to the left, they passed along the face of the mountain for a short 
distance, and had to make their way up some very steep ice, 
which partly filled acoulotr, or channel. In cutting up this one 
of the guides had a narrow escape of his life. This couloir 
passed, there was a rock climb to the ridge between the Dru 
and the Verte which has already been several times mentioned, 
and along this ridge, or along the face of the mountain a little below 
it, the mountaineers passed to the summit, which they gained just 
after noon,so that, if there were any friends watching in Chamouni, 
they cannot have had long to wait. Mr. Dent’s success certainly 
merited the notice of his friends, and even those who have no 
sympathy with Alpine climbers can hardly fail to admire the extra- 
Some ephemte and the endurance which he displayed. Ten 
times he attempted the Aiguille du Dru before he scaled it, 
and of these attempts six were made in one season, which was 
‘marked by exceptionally bad weather. It may seem scarcely 
eredible to those who have any acquaintance with Alpine literature 


‘that, though he has so much reason for taking pride in what he | 
has done, he has such forbearance and self-control that, in the ac- | 


eount of his expedition from which we have quoted, he refrains from 
iving any description of the view from the summit of the Dru. 

e has thereby entitled himself to the gratitude of all those who 

have suffered from the excruciating transports of successful 
mountaineers, and his example should certainly be deemed worthy 
of general imitation, if general imitation were ible; but, un- 
fortunately, it has been set too late in the day. There can only be 
-@ne more ascent of importance in the Alps, and only one more 
writer can therefore be tempted to write fine English about what 
‘he saw from an Alpine summit. Let it be hoped that the 
mountaineer who ascends the Aiguille du Géant will be as self- 
denying as Mr. Dent, and will not think it necessary to indulge in 
frigid enthusiasm and to show how many adjectives he has at his 
command, 

Mr. Dent's paper, it should be observed, possesses merits besides 
the negative one of containing no inflated sentences, as it is a 
lively and well-written description of work in the Alps. Similar 
praise can hardly be given to the other paper mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this article, but it is nevertheless decidedly interesting, as the 
expeditions which are described in it must have required no small 
amount of skill and endurance on the part of the travellers who 
undertook them. Working entirely without guides, Mr. F. 
Gardiner, the author of the paper in question, and two other 
English travellers ascended for the first time a number of small 

s in Dauphiné, and made other ascents which were not new, 

t were extremely difficult. Thus they climbed, without either 
guides or porters, the Pelvoux and the Pic des Ecrins, both of 
-which have been looked on as decidedly formidable mountains, 
the latter indeed having been regarded with special respect. There 
will, of course, be some difference of opinion as to the amount of 
danger incurred in such expeditions, and as to the advisable- 
ness of undertaking them. ere seems to be disagreement on 
the subject in the Alpine Club, and Mr. Gardiner notices what 
were apparently some very feeble and conventional arguments 
_— mountaineering without guides. No doubt it would be 

height of folly for men who had not qualified themselves 
for such work to undertake it; but it is by no means easy to see 
why men who by many years’ practice in the Alps have learned 
thoroughly how to grapple with mountain difficulties should not 
rely entirely on themselves, and dispense altogether with an assist- 
ance which is for them unnecessary. It is clear that Mr. Gardiner 
and his friends had thus qualified themselves, for their success 
shows how well trained they were, and it would certainly be un- 
fair to eritieize them as having wantonly incurred serious risk. They 
-may perhaps be liable to criticism of a totally different sort, for 
it must be said that great mountaineering prowess, like other 
forms of athletic skill, appears to have its bad side as causing 
‘men to look with contempt on literature in all forms. Thus Mr. 
Gardiner, quite wrongly in our opinion, seems to think that even 
the foneil of his own Club is not worth reading. He complains 
that in an article which appeared some time ago in the Saturday 
Review, he and his friends were spoken of as having made 
eight e itions, whereas they had made fifteen, and that the 
height of two of the they had ascended was ignored. If he 
had looked at the ine Journal he would have seen that only 
eight expeditions were recorded in it, and that there was no men- 
tion of the two ascents in question. Unfortunately, Alpine 
‘achievements are only known to the outer world through the 
medium of the periodical for which this member of the Alpine 
‘Chub a to have so mistaken a contempt. 

That in future all Alpine achievements worthy of notice will re- 
semble those of himself and his friends can hardly be disputed. 


of the peaks have been ascended and most of the passes crossed 
many times. It is impossible to suppose that men will continue for 
long to find anything interesting in devising “ new routes” and in 
solving a problem which may be thus described:—Given a moun- 
tain, to find the worst way to the summit. A certain number of 
travellers will probably continue to take pleasure in following 
beaten tracks, but energetic travellers, if unable to betake them- 
selves to the Andes, the Caucasus, or the Himalayas, will most 
likely gratify their appetite for hard work and adventure by dis- 
pensing with guides and making their way unaided to the tops of 
difficult peaks and over the most trying passes. It can hardly be 
necessary to add that we hope such adventures will only be at- 
tempted by thoroughly competent and experienced mountaineers. 


M. VICTOR HUGO ON AFRICA. 


RECENT critic of the work of M. Victor Hugo ventured to 

draw attention to some of the great poet’s weaknesses. He 
“ piles Pelion on Ossa,” he is conceited, he is egotistic, he is not 
strictly accurate. We may admit all this without abating much 
of our admiration of a massive and many-sided genius. But M. 
Hugo the lyrist, the dramatist, the novelist, is one thing, and M. 
Hugo the after-dinner speaker is quite another. The French 
have taken rather kindly to the truly Britannic custom of cele- 
brating everything with a dinner-party. A dinner has been given 
to M. Schoelcher, who helped to carry the decree of 1848 which 
formally abolished slavery in the French colonies. At this enter- 
tainment M. Victor Hugo presided, and his speech almost justifies 
the censures of his critics, if his critics contine themselves to his 
after-dinner rhapsodies. It was sonorous, grandiose, supreme], 
absurd ; it reminded one of that complicated tempest at sea whic 
an English poet once beheld, and which he thinks nc of M. 
Hugo's genius, There were rumblings, roarings, flashes, and a 
sublime mixture of big words and inconsistent ideas. 

A Roman Emperor used to declare that the ocean took a visible 
form and conversed with him. One could almost believe that 
Africa in person had talked with M. Hugo, and that his remarks 
on Negro Slavery, Nihilism, Chaos, and the Void were a well- 
meant effort to reproduce a dialogue with a feverish dream. By way 
of making confusion twice confounded, we have M. Hugo’s speech 
both in a French report and in the translation of the Standard’s 
Paris Correspondent. If the French version is right, the English 
Correspondent bas taken liberties with Victor Hugo—sometimes 
has tried to make him talk sense when he talked nonsense, and has 
now and then added a very needless and profane emphasis to ex- 
pressions already sufficiently emphatic. 

“Let all begin from Jove.” M. Hugo began with himself, 
and his position at the moment. ‘ Messieurs, je préside: c’est & 
dire, j’‘obéis.” The proper chairman of a dinner-party which cele- 
brated the emancipation of French slaves was, said M. Hugo, not 
himself, but another. ‘ He who said to the black human race, in 
the name of the white human race, ‘Be thou free!’ was the 
person who ought to sit at the head of the table. That person 
was M. Schoelcher.” There are some pleasingly Hugoesque 
assumptions here. The whole of the negro race are supposed to 
be the slaves of the French colonists in Algiers and New Cale- 
donia, while France stands for all white men. M. Hugo treats 
history as Turner treated the hard facts of landscape. He com- 
pletely ignores the English abolition of slavery, _ complacently 
remarks that France and M. Schoelcher struck out the idea of 
liberating the black. A poor black man was introduced in the 
course of the evening that M. Hugo might shake his hand, and 
that the Rappel might observe, “The negro was a slave, France 
made him a man.” France, however, and England too, seem to M. 
Hugo to have done quite enough for the black. After enslaving him, 
they have kindly ceased to do so, but M. Hugo now proposes that 
they should go and annex the whole of his territories. “These 
two great free peoples, France and England, have seized Africa ; 
France holds her on the west and the north, England on the south 
aud the east.” With Sir Bartle Frere annexing all the continent 
from the Cape to Zambesi, and with M. Hugo urging Italy to 
throw in for a share, while France takes everything she can get, 
the negro has really little cause to be grateful to his benefactors. 

It is when M. Hugo comes to prophesying that it is hardest to 
reconcile his French and his English reporters. ‘“ Let us take the 
opportunity of contemplating the future,” the Standard makes the 
= say ; “ let usask ourselves what the nineteenth century will do. 

need hardly tell you that geographically—I will merely consider 
the question from that point of view as I wish to be brief—the 
destiny of man is in the South.” This is very mild, for M. Hugo. 
The mere performances of the nineteenth century are almost 
beneath his prophetic notice. What he did say was this— 
“ Demandons-nous ce que fera le vingtiéme siécle.” Let us see 
what the twentieth century will do! But even the results of that 
inquiry were, he said, too obvious to be worth mentioning to an 
intelligent audience. “ Politiquement, vous le savez. Je n’ai pas 
besoin de le dire.” His friends a clear 
the politics of the twentieth century. It was about the geography 
that’ they needed a hint, “Géographiquement, la destinée des 
hommes est au sud.” But before going south, which he presently 


did in great rhetorical pomp and triumph ; before ing the war 
into Africa, M. Hugo cast a glance at Germany and Russia. 


Germany was gathering herself together for a fight with all 
modern ideas, and if that is true, we fear the betting is all against 
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the ideas which M. Hugo backs. In Russia three gigantic phe- his new faith is very like the old, The Spaniards were to make 

nomena present themselves to the curious observer. The Infinite the Indians Christians, and possess their country; Europe is te 

is in conflict with absolute Power; the Void is giving birth to make the negroes men, and annex their lands. “Changez vos 

Chaos, and the Individual is discoursing with the Abyss. The | yeeeee en propriétaires,” says M. Hugo ; at whose expense? 

discussion may best be put into dramatic form, as it might appear We suspect that the negroes will not he grateful to M. Hugo, 

in one of M. Hugo’s plays :— ' and that, if they could get hold of him, they would willingly 
| 

LI ‘ | sacrifice him to the manes of Umbellini. 

NDIVIDU. 

Je veux tout, je prends tout, j’ai tout! | 

LE GoUFFRE. 


Nihil! 

Réponse terrible, cries M. Hugo, but the Standard, giving M. Hugo | 
a friendly hand, makes the answer of the Abyss certainly English, f[VHE general interest which has been taken in the Arundel 
but possibly ridiculous. “Omnipotent despotism receives trom | Church case is typical of the age. The suit,no doubt, was 
the Abyss the terrible reply, ‘ Nihil ! Damnation.’” The Standard’s i icturesque in all its surroundings, On one side was a puissant 
rofane addition to one of the most remarkable dialogues in | Duke, but a Papist; on the other a simple Vicar, but the repre- 

istory reminds one of the showman’s account of King Darius, | sentative of the powerful Establishment. Property was the war- 

Daniel, and the Lions. ‘“‘At him,’ says the king. ‘ We won't,’ | cry of one party, and desecration of the other. The battle-field 
says the Lions. ‘At him again,’ says the king. ‘Blowed if we was very stately church, reared at the end of the fourteenth or 
will,’ says the Lions,—which wos a sell for the great King Darius, | beginning of the fifteenth century, near an historical castle, in 
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and wery wexatious.’” 

M. Hugo soon leaves the North, with its snows and woes, and 
marches south, “charioted by Bacchus and his pards.” His in- | 
vasion of Afriea is like the progress of the God of the vine; the | 
wild beasts fawn on him, the mountains nod, the seas smile (as if | 
they had some sense of humour), and the poet tosses tropes, | 
allegories, similes, prophecies, prayers, invocations, with a 
liberal hand, It is difficult for translation to do justice to 
M. Victor Hugo's prodigious rhapsody on the Dark Conti-— 
nent; and, if the result reminds any one of Mr, Hepworth | 
Dixon’s prose, it must be remembered that great wits jump. | 
“ The destiny of man. is in the South. The hour has come to 
bid the old world wake and be a world renewed. The hour has 
come to tell to Europe that Africa is.on her boundaries; to assure 
the four nations. that made modern history—Greece, Italy, Spain, 
and France—that they. are still where they were of old... . The 
hour has come.to cry to them, ‘ Unite, go southwards! Behold 
ye not yon: strand that bars the way! ‘Tis there, that mass of 
ashes and :of.sand, that heap of dust which for six thousand years | 
stays the world’s path progressive. There is Ham! huge Ham, 
that stops swift Shem upon.his march—'tis Africa !’” 

“ What.a.country Africa is, to be sure!” says M. Hugo, in a | 
more colloquial tone, which, however, he does not long maintain. 
The poetic impulse leaps on him again as Apollo drives on his 
priestess. “ Africa is more,.and less, than a miracle. Africa is 
the absolutely terrific.” (The Standard says that Africa “ com- 
bines the horrible with the absolute”; but that can hardly be 
correct.) ‘Le flamboiement tropical, en effet, c’est l’Afrique.” 
To see Africa is to be blind. with excess of light, M. Hugo says: 
and indeed: his own rhetoric isso glowing that.it is best read 
through blue spectacles. Though Africa, from one point of view, 
is an-uninviting mass of ashes. and sand, where big black Ham lolls 
in the sun, from another point of view Africa is a capital place for 
the European filibuster. There is Mr. Stanley’s aspect of Africa, 
which M. Hugo hastens to dilate upon. ‘“ Hardy explorers have ad- 
ventured themselves in Africa; as they advance the fabulous beeomes 
real, These lunar land ” (perhaps he is thinking of the 
mountains of the. Moon) “axe converted into terrestrial scenery. 
Franee is going to give Africa a sea.” This is perhaps the 
finest. thing, from whatever side we look at it, in M. Hugo's | 
speech. Africa is a burnt-out cinder, like the Moon. France | 
is to give Africa an inland sea—France, which would do as 
much for the Moon, if only she had the chance. By this trope 
M. Hugo means to refer to Mr. Donald Mackenzie's interesting 
scheme for flooding the Sahara. It would not have done to say 
“ Scotland is about to make Africa the present of a sea,” and yet 
the name Donald Mackenzie seems not altogether French. Nature, 
it turns out, has been almost as kind as France intends to be. 
“Des lacs sont apercus; qui sait? peut-étre cette mer Nagain 
dont.parle la Bible. De gigantesques appareils hydrauliques sont 
préparés par la nature et attendent l'homme, . . . cet univers qui 
effrayait les Romains attire les Frangais!” 

In Africa M. Victor Hugo recognizes the home of the United 
States of the South and the future. France, Italy, Spain, and 
Greece are to make new homes there, and there is to be room for 
England. The Boers M. Victor Hugo does not mention; the 
Zulus he appears never to have heard of; aud yet we cannot but 
ask what will the Zulus be doing all the time ? ir they fall in with 
the Greek colonists, we rather pity the latter. It is also plain that, 
what with French, English, and Italian States, there will be some 
squabbling about scientific frontiers. In the papers of the 
twentieth century it will be told how France is attempting to 
cross the Tugela, or how England asserts a natural claim to the 
Zambesi. Human nature will be human nature, even in Africa. 
M. Hugo does not see. it; in those blissful climes, among the 
“gigantic hydraulic epee he says there wiil be “nulle 
haine, nulle violence, nulle colére. C'est la grande marche tran- 


quille vers. ’harmonie, la fraternité, et la paix.” The conclusion, 
the peroration, must be given in the bard’s own burning words. — 
He has just said. that “the white has made the black a man.” 
Then he cries, “ Allez, peuples! Emparez-vous de cette terre. 
Prenez-la, A qui? A personne! Dieu offre l'Afrique l'Europe.” , 
Thus the ow black is no sooner made a man than he becomes | 
nobody, ven has given his territories to Europe, as the 
Ch ve America to Spain. M. Hugo says the earth 
Will be “de plus en plus dégayée des prétres et des princes”; but 


which a well cared-for nave was ill mated with what to all ex- 
ternal appearances was a chancel, spacious and once rich above the 
average, but now squalid and ruinous beyond the rudest church 
in Wales, open to owls and bats, though closed to Christians, 
and containing what were originally gorgeous medisval tombs, 
under which and about the building lay historical Fitzalans 
and Howards, in a condition compared with which the head- 
stones and the bodies of the grimiest disused graveyard in the 
heart of the City might be said to be reverently cared for, The 
Vicar claimed to have and to use this as his chancel; the Duke 
refused to surrender what, as he alleged, was his private 
chapel. An open grill had for centuries the two portions 
of the church. At a comparatively late time, when the eastera 
limb had become a ruin, the parishioners were compelled to add 
the protection of a boarding, and very recently the Duke built a 
solid brick wall on his side of the grill. The question was raised. 
by the Vicar withdrawing a brick from this wall, and the 
trespass was duly tried before Lord Coleridge without a jury. 
After a protracted hearing, judgment was given in favour of the 
Duke of Norfolk, and so the eastern portion of the once 


| collegiate and still parochial church of Arundel is now 


legally no part of that church, but a private apartment 
of the Duke of Norfolk, bearing the ames of the Fitzalan 
Chapel, aud at his disposal, either to retain in its condition. 
of unpicturesque ruin or to restore forthe rites.of hisChurch, Of 
course private feeling has no place in the affair. If the apparent 
chancel is really an impostor, so let it be—it is well that the fact 
should have been proved; while we can only hope that the discovery 
will stir up the owner to a little more respect for his property and. 
for the remains of his ancestors. Still the groundsof every judgment 
are open to criticism, and particularly when the Court is not one, 
of final resort. We conclude that in coming to his decision Lord 
Coleridge has marshalled all the arguments which are valuable 
for establishing the Duke of Norfolk's proprietary rights in the 
Fitzalan Chapel, and we shall accordingly examine them as they 
are presented by that very able Judge. 

In dealing with a present question of disputed ownership. 
affecting a prie-Reformational. church the parties 


| have the choice of relying on the state of things as they con- 


ceive them to have.existed before or after the. Reformatien, or om 
both. In this case Arundel Chureh had; been at. the earlier: 
sg both collegiate and parochial, while the existenee of se 
arge a chancel (for chancel it then certainly was) might 
reasonably be referable to its collegiate character. The ques 
tion, therefore, put plainly, was whether, on the dissolution 
of the college, this chancel passed to the Duke of Norfolk, 
as re-grantee of the college property, or adhered to the chuareh, 
which was still parochial, though no longer collegiate. The 
Chief Justice is unambiguous in his deseription of the pra- 
Reformational state of things. In commenting on the instrament. 
of the foundation of the college in 1379 or 1380, he says:—“I 
am of opinion that the church spoken of in these documents is the 
whole parish church of St. Nicholas, Arundel, including what is 
now used by the pos and what is claimed by the Duke of 
Norfolk, . . . I cannot help knowing that there are numerous 
instances in different parts of England of churches still called 
collegiate which were before the Reformation the churches of. 
colleges of secular priests, which were also the churches of 
parishes of which those colleges were rectors, the freeholds of 
which churches were then in the colleges in the sense in which the 
freehold of any church is in an ordinary ecclesiastical rector, and 
‘in which the parishioners had certain rights and the colleges 
ceriain other rights—rights co-existing and not conflicting— 
which churches nevertheless were one, not two, and that not 
merely architecturally and to the eye, but really and in law.” 
We think that Lord Coleridge can hardly have appreciated the 
extent of this admission, which comes:to us with the cumulative 
force of a general principle, clearly and trenchantly laid down, 
and then applied with concentrated emphasis to the particular 
case of Arunde]. A church “called collegiate” was one in which 
there used to be a “college of secular priests,” and in which 
the “ parishioners had certain rights and the college certain other 
co-existing, not conflicting, rights”; while these churches were 
“not one, but two.” To this the Chief Justice should have 
added—And the college, besides its rights, had also correlative 
responsibilities. Now, then, what were these rights and these 
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responsibilities ? Lord Coleridge answers this question, at least for 
Arundel, when he asserts that the college was the “ rectors,” or, 
more properly, rector of the church. The term “ rector” is now no 
doubt often taken to mean no more than the man or the corporation, 
clerical or lay, that receives the great tithes; but, in the original 
sense of the word, the rectcr has to provide the service in return 
for his remuneration, either by himself or by his “ vicarius.” The 
rights of the college were, as the Chief Justice teaches us, those of a 
rector; while the rights of the parishioners were necessarily to ob- 
tain at the hands of that rector those spiritual privileges of which 
he was the official channel, and as to which the fact of his being a 
collegiate body, and not a single priest, could make no difference to 
the worshipper. The Judge himself reminds us that the collegiate 
church was not two but one, although it housed both college and 
SS. He might have gone on to explain that the two in- 
bitants dwelt together as co-partners in the same “ co-existing” 
actions, and not as separate lodgers using different rooms of the 
same house for different objects. His statement that the 
collegiate (plus parochial) church in its relations on the one 
side to the College and on the other to the parishioners—both 
of them possessors of rights in it—was not two but one, and that 
the college was also the “rectors,” involves the conclusion that, 
as far as the practical wants of the parishioners were con- 
cerned, it was to them, for the practical needs of their religion, 
a parish church, although the clerical body to which they 
to look for spiritual ministrations enjoyed the superior 
dignity of being a college. Battle Church is not the less a parish 
church now because its incumbent is still named a dean than is any 
neighbouring one which can only produce a vicar. Stripped of 
accessories, ritual or architectural—side-altars, subordinate offices, 
and so on—what we may call the normal apparatus of obligatory 
ublic worship in the old English Church was a parish church 
ivided into chancel and nave, in the former of which the parson 
said mass on the proper days for his parish, and in the latter 
of which his parishioners assembled to assist at that mass; and, 
substituting the services of the Prayer-Book for the Missal, the 
same holds true as the theory of the post-Reformational Church of 
England. This was the way in which every church, whether colle- 
iate also, or merely parochial, was, in Lord Coleridge’s expressive 
ames, not two but one; that is, its two compartments came 
into simultaneous use for the one action which demands the co- 
operation alike of rector (or his equivalent) and of parishioners 
in that which was the raison d'étre of the building. We have in 
our eye another church in the same county as Arundel, and about 
contemporaneous in date, which was before the Reformation both 
parochial and collegiate, and founded like it by a powerful lord, 
whose castle adjoined. Here, lord as well as college having disap- 
red, the whole old structure is still in use under the usual con- 
itions of other parish churches. The still more frequent case 
of parish churches of which a distant collegiate church was im- 
propriator illustrates the same _— The chancel in this 
case belonged to the college as rector; but it was not the less the 
parochial chancel and was used by the parish while the college, 
as rector, officiated in it by deputy, through the ministrations 
of its “vicar.” We feslly concede to Lord Coleridge that 
the theoretical unity of churches was much obscured in the 
middle ages by such structural additions as solid screens 
and returned stalls, which hid the priest in the chancel from the 
parishioners in the nave. But Arundel Church was a curious and 
emphatic exception to this practice, the screen there having been 
in the middle ages, and still being, an open iron grill, while, as 
if for extra precaution that the church might be not two but one, 
there are no returned stalls. Curiously, in a later part of his 
judgment Lord Coleridge appeals to this very grill—an abnormally 
transparent form of chancel screen—as if it proved the exceptional 
rights over the chancel of the Earls of Arundel. 

Laying down as he does so distinctly that Arundel, as a collegiate 
church, is one which is not two, but one, the Judge does not 
condescend to notice the help which was proffered to him from 
the examples of churches which were, on his own principles, not 
one, but two—namely, monastic churches in portions of which 
neighbours or — of the convent had enjoyed parochial 
privileges. We have no space now to follow up the distinction, 
which is rudimentary to any student of ecclesiastical antiquities, 
between a monastery of regulars and a college of secular priests, 
the forgetfulness of which has tended to obscure the present con- 
troversy. 

We are very careful not to go beyond what we believe to be 
the expansion within its own lines of Lord Coleridge's direct 
statement that Arundel Church was (while not ceasing to be 

hial) a *‘ church called collegiate,” and in which accordingly 
“ the college had certain rights and the parishioners certain rights,” 
while, for all that, the “church was one, not two,” and the 
“ parish church of Arundel” and “the church of the college ” 
were the “same building.” These positions, with which we en- 
tirely concur, land us, as we contend, in the inevitable con- 
clusion that, of this one and the same building—“ parish ” and 
“ collegiate ”"—the nave must have been parochial and collegiate 
likewise, and similarly, the chancel parochial and collegiate like- 
wise ; otherwise, if there was any part of the building which was 
one and not the other, then Lord Coleridye’s statement that they 
were “one, not two” buildings, would have been falsified. In 
illustration of this position we may refer to the following passage in 
his comments upon the deed of foundation: —“ It isalso provided that 
on certain occasions, post magnam missam in cancello celebratam, 
certain psalms and prayers shall be recited in the choir, chancel 


‘in consequence 


and choir being apparently used as synonymous.” There can be 
no doubt of this; a choir and chancel both mean the eastern 
limb of a church, where the stalls and the high altar stand, but_ 
choir is especially applied to that portion of a church of higher 
dignity, cathedral, monastic, or collegiate. We shall further see 
how valuable is this observation of the Chief Justice. 

It is, accordingly, with much amazement that we find the 
learned Judge further on laying down that, to his mind, 
“ all the evidence shows that this building never was a parochial 
chancel.” We shall not press the apparent inconsistency of the two 
statements further than to observe that such a conclusion following 
such a premiss requires unusually strong evidence of fact. What 
are the facts on which the Judge relies? Documents come first 
as in authenticity and in the scheme of his judgment. A will of 
an Earl of Arundel in 1415 was adduced by the Duke 
to show that “the college had exclusive rights in the 
building now claimed”; but Lord Coleridge passes this and 
several other early ones by to dwell on what he terms a curious 
document—namely, an award made in I511 apportioning the 
liabilities of repair. The college is solely to repair the south 
transept, gui cancellus parochialis vulgariter nuncupatur, the eastern 
portion being elsewhere called chorus ecclesie ; the Corporation 
and the parish the north transept and the whole of the nave, 


| while the aisles, the bells, and the bell-tower were divided be- 
tween the parties. 


“ Beyond this it appeared that the college was 
charged with the repair of the chancel, because, being rectors, it 
was only fair that they should do so.” These facts lead the Judge 


| to the conclusion that the south transept was the parochial chancel, 


and the building in dispute not so, and “ that the high altar of the 
parish was net there.” The description which we have just quoted 
of the south transept has obviously made a strong impression on 
the Judge’s mind, and it certainly points to an inference which 
the other side has to rebut. But, after all, the inference is not 
so very strong. In this very document—all of which, as Lord 
Coleridge actually labours to show, dwells upon the unity of the 
building—the eastern part is termed chorus ecclesia, and this, as 
the Chief Justice has already taught us, is equivalent to the 
chancel. But whence this “ commonly called” parochial chancel ? 
Without doubt it held an altar, and at that altar the “ rector ” 
ze. the coliege, gave to the parishioners that obligatory low mass 
which they were glad to get rather than the more lengthy high 
mass at the altar in the choir. Accordingly the rector was 
naturally charged with the repair of this part. But this liability 
still left the eastern part the chorus ecclesie. One result, 
at all events, must flow from the Judge’s inference, to which 
he forgets to refer. If this transept be the real parochial chancel, 
then the abiding obligation to keep it in — must rest on the 
rector, the Duke of Norfolk, and his not having done so is as 
good an inference against the assumption as those which have been 
drawn in the other direction from the history and condition of the 
eastern limb. Lord Coleridge himself advances asthe reason why the 
college was equitably compelled to repair the disputed building, 
that they were the rectors. But what is the portion of every 
parish church which without exception any rector—be he spiritual 
person or impropriator—is particularly and exclusively compelled 
to repair? Every vestry clerk will answer that it is the parochial 
chancel, though every vestry clerk may not have realized the fact that 
the rector does so because he still is in theory, though too often only 
nominally, the minister, and because that chancel is the place of his 
ministrations. Had we been searching for the one fact which above 
all others would prove conclusively to us that the disputed build- 
ing “was the parochial chancel,” it would have been that the rector 
was bound to repairit. The men who did so were the members of 
the college; but Lord Coleridge himself tells us with emphasis 
that they did so not as college, but as rectors. Had they done so as 
college, a different question would have arisen, as to which we need 
only say that, as it never arose, it need not now be argued. 
Lord Coleridge tells us not only that they did so, but 
that it was fair that they should do so because they were 
rectors. Lord Coleridge then proceeds to the surrender of the 
college to Henry VIII. and its re-grant, and on this he ob- 
serves:—“He did not think that there was any ground from 
the language of the surrender for contending that the church 
was divided into two parts, and that, under the term “ Ecclesia,” 
only the thing now in question was surrendered.” From the 
statement of the Judge we contend that the presumption 
must be that this non-divided church was, like all other non- 
divided churches, made up of the usual nave and chancel. The 
value of this pronouncement or concession on the part of Lord 
Coleridge is exceptional, for it is in reference to the very 
transaction which repealed the old condition of things and 
created that new and present one over which the parties 
have been fighting. Up to that date the eastern portion was chorus 
ecclesia ; now it is, as the Duke contends, a private room of his 
own, called the Fitzalan chapel. The breach of continuity must 
have taken place at some date or other, and by a happy accident 
the very document exists in which, if anywhere, we are bound to 
find it; and yet it is of it that Lord Coleridge tells us, “I think 
there is no ground whatever in the language of the surrender for con- 
tending that at the date of it the architectural whole of the parish 
church of Arundel was divided into two churches, and that, under 
the term ‘ecclesia,’ only the building now in dispute was intended 
to be, or was, in fact, surrendered.” Nave and choir were, in fact, 
surrendered together as making up one church, and the burden of 
proof ought surely to rest on those who say that the latter was 
sundered and became by some process 
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no part of the church. They answer our demand for evidence by 
inference and conjecture. The remaining documents are very briefly 
touched on as y throwing no light on the question, and “ then 
Lord Coleridge points out, we conclude on sufficient evi- 
dence, that, since the surrender in 1544, “no act of reli- 
gious worship had taken place in the building ”—a fact which we 
contend is fully explained by the further one that the key 
was in the hands of the successive lords—and that burials and re- 
interments had taken place much as the different dukes liked ; and 
finally that “the utter neglect of this beautiful and interesting 
building by the same line of owners is almost equal proof of the 
absolute character of the ownership. . . . The access which was 
denied to the vicar and the parishioners was, however, freely 
granted to the owls and to the bats. . . . A stronger assertion of 
an absolute right in a portion of an ecclesiastical building than the 
claim to exclude every one from it, and to treat the place as a store 
for tools and ladders and building materials, and to suffer it to be- 
come almost a ruin, could hardly be conceived.” 

The sentences which we are compelled, for the sake of brevity, 
to omit, embody a rebuke as pungent as it is deserved to the great 
house of Norfolk for a neglect—alike incomprehensible on the score 
of art, pride, and sentiment—not merely of the structure, but of the 
beautiful historical monuments, “such as families far less illus- 
trious than the Howards and the Fitzalans seldom allowed to exist 
in reference to the tombs of their ancestors.” The inference which, 
as we see, the Chief Justice draws from this neglect is that the 
Dukes of Norfolk allowed these monuments to fall into unparalleled 
decay because they knew that they were personal property as no 
other tombs in any other church could be. This reasoning is psycho- 
logy, not law, and is peculiar, not to say rash. Whenever a tra- 
veller sees a goodly mansion falling into squalid decay, the windows 
broken, the doors and sashes rotting, the tiles slipping off, the 
plaster falling away in loathsome patches, he spontaneously exclaims 
—That house must be in Chancery, it has no certain owner ; if it had 
one, it is impossible to sup the man would allow such waste of 
valuable property to continue. What stands good of houses is 
surely as true of chancels, and as we have got away from 
law and fact to navigate the cross seas of conjecture, we 
have a right, not inferior to that of Lord Coleridge, to 
contend that this strange conduct of Fitzalans and Howards, of 
which far less illustrious or wealthy families have not been guilty, 
and which is thoroughly inconsistent with the pride and magniti- 
cence of this family in all other matters, must have come from the 
consciousness of an insecure and precarious claim of ownership— 
a claim strong enough to lock parson and parish out and prevent 
anybody else from doing anything for the good of the building, 
but not so strong as to enable the occupant to discharge the 
ordinary functions of a repairing tenant. 

But the Chief Justice is equal to the emergency, and comes 
forward with an apology for this eccentric exercise of the right 
ofownership. It was said that the Howards, being a great and 
powerful family, were also members of a religion which was for 
many long years proscribed and persecuted. This is a picture 
capable of historical investigation, while its value depends upon 
its standing the test. The claimants of the building were ‘“mem- 
bers of a religion which was for long proscribed and persecuted”; so, 
though they claimed the Fitzalan chapel, they were unable even 
to keep its roof from tumbling down or their ancestors’ tombs 
from falling to pieces. These proscribed and persecuted Dukes 
of Norfolk and Earls of Arundel were no series of Egyptian 
and Assyrian monarchs painfully identified on obelisk or 
cylinder, but some seven or eight men whose names and careers 
are written in the history of England, and are familiar, we should 
hope, to every girl who is in training for a local examination. 
We pass over the preliminary demurrer, to which Lord Coleridge 
himself refers, that, while on the whole a Roman Catholic race, 
Protestant Dukes of Norfolk have not been unknown; and that, 
at all events for the last forty years, the Howards have not 
only been free to do what they like with their own, but have 
had men like Pugin to tell them how todoit. Queen Fliza- 
beth’s Duke of Norfolk was no doubt beheaded, but so far had he 
been from proscription and persecution that the causes of his fall 
were the pride and pomp which led him to plume himself against 
the Crown and to conspire with the Queen of Scots. His son 
shared his disgrace, but his grandson was so little proscribed or 
persecuted that in 1603 he was restored to the grand titles of Earl 
of Arundeland Surrey, created in 1621 Earl Marshal (the original 
dignity being under attainder), and in 1644 Earl of Norfolk. 
To an Oxford scholar like Lord Coleridge the name of Arundel is 
surely very familiar. The son of this Earl matched himself with 
a daughter of the almost royal house of Stewart Duke of Lennox, 
while his “ ibed and persecuted” son was by two Acts of 
Parliament, passed in 1664 and 1665, restored with the ancient 

edence to the Dukedom of Norfolk and all its attendant 
J ignitios, We need not fellow the pedigree further, having shown 
to how much of proscription and persecution the owners of Arundel 
were subjected during the days in which to be a great lord was 
to walk in dread of the block. No doubt to the obscure Dukes 
of Norfolk who vegetated on during the greater part of the 
eighteenth century the chief responsibility of the existing havoc 
may be assi . But for any man who knows anything of 
ecclesiastical matters and social life during the eighteenth 
century to build any argument upon a legacy of ruin iv- 
herited from that cold age, proves much innocence or exem- 
plary boldness. Llandaff Cathedral was wrecked during that 
period, but no Chief Justice in consequence has diverted it from 


the Church of England. A decision based, as we have seen, upon 
surmises of motive, and conjectures of proscription and persecution 
which hardly stand the test of history, must be carried a little wider 
than Lord Coleridge has attempted to do to claim respect. We 
have just pointed to the general neglect of ecclesiastical decency 
during the eighteenth century, and when we further remind the 
Chief Justice that the Duke of Norfolk who closed that century 
and began our own, being a Protestant, was neither likely to be 
proscribed nor persecuted, but being, moreover, Fox’s friend, the 
“ Jockey of Norfolk,” has certainly not left behind him the repu- 
tation of a burning light of religion or of a devoted patron of 
art, we think we have done much to reduce the sentimental 
inference to its true dimensions. Besides, in those times of pro- 
verbially atrocious transit over the ways of Sussex, when the Dukes 
of Norfolk still kept up their stately palace at Norwich, and still 
were lords of Worksop, who knows how much they were at Arundel, 
and how much they realized of the place? They may or may not 
have been familiar with it; but for an argument such as that of 
Lord Coleridge it is not unimportant to show that they were. 
Besides—and this is a consideration which the Judge ought to 
have grappled with—what was the inducement on the part of 


| parson or of people at Arundel to quarrel with the all-powerful lord 


tor the sake of getting back a big chancel which they would have 
been quite incapable of using, while it would have been very costly 
to keep it in repair. A chancel isa useful and desirable possession 
when ceremonial and choral worship is in vogue. Chancels had 
their use and were appreciated before the Reformation, an they 
are again appreciated and used since choral worship has become 
popular. But in the eighteenth century, in the days of the 
parson and clerk “duet,” a large chancel was to men such as 
then lived a deep calamity. They had no eyes to grasp its 
architectural beauty, while they had limbs to feel the cold 
draughts stealing in from its shattered windows ; and perhaps 
the men of Arundel thought themselves supremely happy in 
the accident of the Papist Duke saving them from the respon- 
sibility of even thinking about the superfluous member of the 
church. As to launching ona crusade of restoration, they would just 
as soon have thought of arming for a crusade to rescue the 
Holy Sepulchre from Mahound and Termagaunt. They would as- 
suredly have been much perplexed to recognize the proscribed, per- 
secuted being of Lord Coleridge’s gay imagination in the Duke of 
Norfolk. He was to them the biggest and most powerful man in 
the world—far bigger in reality than King George, because so 
much nearer; and the notion of his right to his castle or his 
chapel being questioned on the part of a lot of tenants and 
small shopkeepers whose whole comfort, if not chance of sub- 
sistence, depended on keeping friends with the great man, is an 
hypothesis which could only have found shape when propounded 
as an assumption of the law. 

Whether there will be an appeal or not we cannot tell, though 
of course in these days of abundant ecclesiastical litigation we 
are bound to assume that the probabilities are in favour of one. 
If so, we have no doubt that the considerations to which we have 
adverted will have due weight given to them; should, however, 
the defeated party determine to acquiesce, we condole with it upon 
the matter and the manner of its discomtiture. 


MADEMOISELLE SARAH BERNHARDT AND 
MISS ELLEN TERRY. 


N the rst of November, 1838, Alfred de Musset wrote an 
article on “Tragedy,” which he began by saying:—* An 
event has happened at the Théatre Frangais which is unexpected 
and surprising ; it is a matter of curiosity for the public, of in- 
terest for those who busy themselves with the fine arts. After 
being completely abandoned for ten years, the tragedies of 
Corneille and Racine have suddenly reappeared and regained the 
favour they had lost. Never, even in the greatest days of Talma, 
has the house been more crowded.” He went on to speak of the 
person—Rachel—who had wrought this sudden change ; he said 
that those who expected a tragedy queen to possess great physical 
force and produce conventional etiects would be disappointed. 
Mlle. Rachel was slight ; there was a perfect simplicity in all 
she did; her voice was penetrating, her features delicate; “du 
reste elle semble d’une santé faible ; un réle un peu long la fatigue 
visiblement.” So far the description written of Rachel might be 
applied, with scarcely a word changed, to Mile. Sarah Bernhardt. 
Belonging, as Rachel did, to a race which has given to the world 
many of its greatest men, she has the same simplicity and direct- 
ness of action and intonation, the same air of slightness and 
weakness, and the same genius triumphing over the want of 
= physical force which Musset found in Rachel. Whether Mlle. 
rnhardt’s genius is fully equal to that of Rachel must be left for 
those who have seen both actresses to determine ; but those who 
never saw Rachel may surely be well content with having seen her 
successor, 

As was the case with Rachel, Mlle. Bernhardt did not leap into 
fame at once as soon as she had taken to the stage; her powers 
needed time and practice to make themselves fully felt. Few 
who saw her in what were practically her early days at the 
Frang¢ais, playing with M. Coquelin in a bright little piece called 
Chez ? Avocat, in which a husband and wife meet in a lawyer's 
ante-room, whither each has come to get a separation on the 
ground of incompatibility of temper, and are by degrees reconciled 
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to each other, could have guessed that before very long Mlle. 
Bernhardt would appear as the only successor to Rachel in 
Phédre, although in its own way the one performance was as ad- 
mirable as the other. 
Mile. Bernhardt appeared as Aricie in Phédre; and the tender- 
ness and dignity of this were as striking as was the playful 
pettishness of the offended wife in Chez ?Avocat. Aricie is 
naturally in the second rank, as to effect, of the personages in 
Phedre. Mile. Bernhardt, without @ suspicion of obtrusive self- 
assertion, raised it to the first rank. In other words, she played 
a part of secondary importance with the force and skill of a first- 
rate actress. Such an approach to the ideal dramatic performance 
is to be seen, though by no means too often, on the stage of the 
Frangais, as of other subsidized Continental theatres. But even 
from this feat it would have been difficult to guess that in a com- 
paratively short time Mlle. Bernhardt would abandon the second 
for the first part in Phédre, and would play the heroine as per- 
fectly as she had played Aricie. 

This was to be, however; and thus far Mlle. Bernhardt’s 
masterpiece is, as Rachel's is recorded to have been, the per- 
formance of Phédre. The part is full of difficulty from beginning 
to end. It cannot be easy to carry an audience back to the 
time when an irresponsible and irrevocable Fate was held to 
rule the emotions and actions of mankind. Yet Mlle. Bernhardt, 
from her first appearance to her last, manages to suggest this 
idea, and to fa her audience accept it as possible. She 
seems at the same time sustained and burnt up by the 
sion that an irresistible power has implanted within her. She 
is appalled and yet exalted by a kind of demoniac possession, 
She is carried away by her longing for crime, but the longing does 
not come from her own nature; she is tortured by it, although she 
cannot resist it; and her suffering finds supreme expression in the 
speech in which it is confessed, with a mixture of loathing and 
triumph, to GEnone :— 

(Enone. Aimez-vous ? 
hédre. De l'amour j’ai toutes les fureurs. 
none. Pour qui ? 


Phédre. Tu vas ouir le comble des horreurs, 
Jaime . . . A ce nom fatal je tremble, je frissonne : 
J’aime ... 

CEnone. Qui ? 

Phédre. Tu connais ce fils de l’ Amazone, 


Ce ee si longtemps par moi-méme opprimé. 
none. Hippolyte ? Grands dieax! 
Phédre. C’est toi qui l’as nommé. 
The difficulty to the actress of leading up to this climax is en- 
hanced by the fact that one knows what is coming. Yet so 
great is the power with which the words are given, that one hangs 
upon each pause in dreadful expectation of the next revelation, and 
that, when the actual confession is hurled at GEnone, it shatters 
the faculties of the listener even as it seems to blast the whole 
being of the woman who makes it. It contains a world of con- 
tending ions; it conveys the utmost stretch of tragic horror, 
the depth of remorse, the ecstasy of martyrdom, and, with ail this, 
a cunning triumph in the fact that Phédre has not herself spoken 
her infamous secret, but has left it to be put into the shamelessness 
of words by CEnone. 
In contrast, or perhaps rather as complementary, to the fiery 

assion of Phédre, we may refer to the penetrating pathos of 
Berthe in M. de Bornier’s fine play La Fille de Roland, and 
to the mingled dignity, tenderness, and passion of Dona Sol. 
In each of these parts the actress's genius reveals itself under 
new conditions, and therefore under a new form, and in both 
the spontaneousness and absolute identification with the character 
re mted are to be seen in a marked d In M. Dumas’s 
L’Etrangére she gave life and consistency to a character which is, 
as written, incomprehensible and impossible, and delivered a long 
tirade which is tedious and affected enough in itself with a skill 
and that raised the author's ill-considered sayings to 
eloquence. It may be said, in fine, of Mile. Bernhardt, that there 
is nothing which, as an actress, she has touched that she has not 
adorned. 

Ever since the company of which Mile. Sarah Bernhardt is now the 
leading tragic actress paid a visit to Kugland, a certain number of 

ple have set up and propagated a superstition to the effect that 

Engh acting isentirely valueless as compared with French. This 
is about as stupid a notion as can well be entertained. It is true 
that, as a matter of fact, no London theatre can compete with the 
Frangais in perfection of detaiis and harmony ; nor can a national 
English theatre be made, as some enthusiasts seem to think it can 
be made, to rival at short notice the performances of a theatre 
which has for very many years enjoyed the advantages of State 
support and technical tradition, and which is in fact more 
like a college than a playhouse. But it is also true that, if a 
careful selection were made of the best actors and actresses in 
London, if they were trained together for a certain time under con- 


ditions like to those of the Francais, and if at the end of such | 


training they performed a great drama or comedy, the perform- 
ance would be one which would have as great interest for French 
critics as the productions of the Francais have for English ones. 
And if such a performance is imagined, probably the heroine's 

will fall to Miss Ellen Terry, who may be said to be to the 

lish stage what Mile. Sarah Bernhardt isto the French. The 
two actresses are superficially about as unlike as may be, and yet 
their method is radically the same ; or, in other words, they are 
both true actresses. It must of course be admitted that Miss 
Terry bas not yet had such opportunities of displaying her powers 


| 
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as have fallen to the lot of Mile. Sarah Bernhardt; nor has 
she yet attained the perfection of art which Mile. Bernkerdt 


can, when she chooses to take the troubie, display ; but to her 
It was soon after Chez Avoeat that 


as to Mile. Bernhardt one may suiely apply the much-misused 
term of genius. Like Mlle. Bernhardt, Miss Ellen Terry has 
the semblance of spontaneousness which has been spolen of above ; 
and, like her, she is always identified with every thoughtand habit 
of every character that she represents. So far the resemblance goes ; 
the difference is one of personality, and that is a difierence which 
itis most difficult to define in writing. A true actor is,as the occasion 
demands, all things to all men, but unless he is playing a * disyuise’ 
part, he is also himself; and if Miss Ellen Terry and Mil-. Sarah 
Bernhardt were to play Lady Macbeth on different occasions. \t would 
probably be seen that the performance was equally true in both 
cases, but that each representation was marked by the personality 
of the actress who gave it. The conception might or miyiit not be 
the same, but, assuming that it was the same, each actrss would 
give to it an individual colour. One quality which is common 
to Mile. Bernhardt and to Miss Terry has been reterred to ; 
and there is a further likeness between the two in that both are 
excellent both in tragedy and in comedy. Before Miss Terry 
appeared as Portia in The Merchant of Venice at the Prince of 
Wales's Theatre, she scarcely appeared in anything but light comedy. 
To be natural, charming, and true in comedy written in prose is 
much ; but an actress may be that without being able to give its 
due rhythm, weight, and beauty to poetry, and yet to be as naturai 
as if she were speaking prose. This, among other things, Miss 
Ellen Terry did in the part of Portia, of which she made through- 
out a living and most attractive perso She carried off the 
prettily insolent dismissal of her suitors to her confidante in her 
tirst scene with a singular truth and grace, and indicated with a 
most delicate touch where Portia’s inclination really lay. She spoke 
to Bassanio with a striking mixture of dignity and tenderness. 
With admirable consistency the spoilt beauty, overcome by love, 
was made at one with the woman ready to execute with ect 
daring a plan, made in accordance with her whimsical and 
courageous nature, for the salvation of her affianced husband’s 
friend. And with extraordinary truth the gentle advocate, prone 
to give mercy even to the merciless, changed by natural degrees to 
the avenging angel whose sword, once lifted in indignation, could 
not be lowered. 

It is, however, as Ophelia that Miss Terry has won for herself a 
place in the first rank of actresses. This performance we have 
already spoken of, but it will bear recurring to. In it is found the 
same power of conception of a tragic part, and of execution so 
perfect that every word seems to be spoken, every gesture to be made, 
trom the emotion of the moment, on the importance of which we have 
already insisted. The pathos of the mad scene is not more thought 
out or more natural than the emotion shown in the scene where 
Polonius dismisses Laertes to his ship, a scene of which Miss Terry 
relieves the possible tedium by exhibiting, during Polonius’s speech, 
the interest which a sister would naturally feel in her brother's 
prospects. Miss Terry's performance begins by striking a note of 
nature, and is natural and complete throughout, with one ex- 
ception. Throughout one is impressed by the consistency of 
the actress's conception, and by the fen expression given to 
her idea. These qualities are especially remarkable in the mad 
scene. Here, instead of the incoherent outpouring of imbecile 
unconnected phrases which has too often passed for Shakspeare’s 
representation of Ophelia’s madness, Miss Terry shows us an 
intelligible and (if one may use a seemingly paradoxical term) 
consistent state of dementia. That is, her power of facial ex- 
pression, her action, and her intonation, combine to show us the 
origin in her disordered state of mind of each wild and whirling 
word that she utters. Every broken phrase and strange image is 
suggested by some recollection of the time before she was dis- 
traught. The intense pathos with which this catehing up of inter- 
rupted threads of thought is presented it is impossible to describe, 
except in the words of Laertes :-— 

Thought and affliction, passion, hell itself, 

She turns to favour and to prettiness. 
The exception referred to above oecurs in the scene where 
Ophelia returns Hamlet's presents. Here Miss Terry is too much 
given to tears, too little to amazement. But this isa very small 
blemish, if it is a blemish, in a performance full of beauty. 


BISHOP BURNET’S TRAVELS. 


ass, after drawing a full-length portrait of Gilbert 
4¥ Burnet, not distorted by his too frequent rhetorical ex- 
aggerations, tells us that this indiscreet, officious, but intrepid 
divine had been pursued by the vengeance of James II. and 
had sought an asylum at the Hague. This was in the sum- 
mer of 1686. But previously to that time he had spent about 
a year in Continental travel, and he has left us what the his- 
torian calls “an ble narrative” of his wanderings, in the 
shape of five letters to the Hon. Robert Boyle. This is the 
celebrated philosopher whose funeral sermon, some five years after- 
wards, it fell to the lot of the Bishop of Salisbury to preach at 
his burial at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. An edition of letters 
is now before us, published in 1737, and was to be had; the title- 

informs us, not only at the “ Ship,” just without Temple Bar, 
bat at the shops of the same publisher in Coney Street, York, and 
Street, for the: 
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modest sum of half-a-crown. The letters are just five in number 
and they enable the reader to follow with general accuracy the 
route n. Burnet went from Paris to Lyons and thence to 
Geneva, Lausanne, Berne, and Ziirich. Crossing the Alps he 
came down on the Italian lakes and Milan. From the city of a 
hundred = he proceeded to Brescia, Verona, Padua, and 
Venice; thence back again to Padua and by Bologna to Florence. 
From this latter city he seems to have taken the old and familiar 
route by Monte Fiascone and Viterbo to Rome. After going 
south to Naples he returned to Rome, and then crossed to 
Marseilles from Civita Vecchia. In his last letter, which is dated 
from Nimeguen, he tells us how he again went through Switzer- 
land to Basle, Strasburg, Mannheim, Mayence, Bonn, Cologne, and 
some other places. 

A perusal of this correspondence would seem to bear out the 
opinion that, under increased facilities of communication, the art 
of writing letters has declined. Burnet’s letters are not letters, but 
budgets of information. They fill just 250 pages of rather smail 

rint, at the average of fifty pages to a letter. His sentences are 

mg and sometimes involved, and his diction is redundant. But 
the writer is never dull. He repeatedly tells his friends that he 
avoids the mention of things that are too well known, or that are 
to be found in ordinary books, or that have been described with 
“such exactness that nothing can be added to what has been 
already published.” On the other hand, the extent of his know- 
ledge, never disfigured by pedantry, the variety of his topics, 
and the appropriateness of his remarks, might be the envy 
of many a Special Correspondent. He is by turns the erudite 
divine, poring over ancient manuscripts of the Bible and of 
classical authors ; the traveller, reflecting at the sight of temples, 
arches, and porticos, on that which he had learned in his youth 
“ with great pleasure”; the politician, who, “ as a living dictionary 
of British affairs,” could not help contrasting the poverty and 
wretchedness of Continental try with the growing wealth 
of England and with the thriving industries of the Dutch ; the 
historian accustomed to weigh the value of evidence who can 
tear to shreds some silly legend of monks and friars; and even 
the military critic, ready to volunteer his professional and unasked 
advice on questions relating to war, and, in Macaulay's language, 
quite capable of exciting “even more than the disgust ordinarily 
felt by soldiers on such occasions.” Had he lived a generation 
later and been brought up under Charles Surface’s great-uncle, Sir 
Richard Raveline, who got “ that cut over his eye at the battle of 
Malplaquet,” Burnet could not have been more at home in his 
description of bastions and counterscarps, cortius aud horn-works, 
palisades, parapets, ditches, and bridges. 

To his experienced eye the military glories of the reign of Louis 
had only served to heighten the misery of the community. In 
the big towns of France as well as in its villages, he saw nothing 
but extreme poverty. The houses were badly built; the in- 
habitants were badly clothed; and their very looks betrayed 
poignant distress and heavy taxation. But the gradual depopula- 
tion of France was nothing when compared with the desolation of 
the Pope’s dominions. Grass grew in the streets of Ferrara. There 
were not men sufficient to mow the hay in the neighbourhood of 
that town. The air was infected with the water that lay on the 
ground for want of people to drain it off and to clean out the ditches. 
As a contrast to this, wealth appeared in every corner of Bologna. 
Florence, under the Grand Duke, was little better than the 
Papal territory, but its decay was due to frequent wars, to the 
severity of the Government, to the pressure of taxation, and to the 
dulness of trade. To the latter cause the East India Company had 
not a little contributed, by its importation into Europe of a vast 
quantity of silks. Parts of Genoa, however, were well peopled, 
though there was scarcely any soil, and that barren and exposed 
to a “ most uneasy sun.” But the gentleness of the Government 
overcame this physical defect, and attracted multitudes in spite of 
the boisterous sea that was “ almost always in a storm, and atforded 
very few fish.” The depth of degradation was, however, reached 
at Pont Centino, between Florence and Rome. There, in spite of 
a rich soil so “ sweetly laid out,” the want of cattle and of culti- 


vation and the appearance of the few peasants were so striking | 
that even the ordinary towns and the worst places of Scotland | 


made a better appearance. All this was owing, in the good 
Bishop’s opinion, to the solecism in government whereby the 
Pope was elective and yet arbitrary; to the short tenure of 
power afforded to men who come late to the dignity; to the suc- 
cession of “ravenous persons” who built splendid palaces, and 
enriched their families; to excessive taxation contrasted with 
the poor interest of three per cent. given by the public banks ; 
to the disuse of the anuual checks which the College of Car- 


dinals exercised on the Papal Government; and to the general | 
prevalence of oppression: and cruelty coupled with the neglect | 


of the most common maxims of justice and equity. 


Indeed, | the Reformation, it was comparatively easy 


what they have been from Horace to Baedeker. Men were content 
to walk all day in the market-places in “torn cloaks” doing 
nothing ; and, as for trade, neither Spaniard nor Neapolitan under- 
stood even its rudiments, but left the whole profit thereof to the 
English. Burnet was far too manly in character to be always 
bemoaning the inconveniences’to which travellers of his time 
were put or to harp on the discomforts of foreign sight-seeing. 
But occasionally he had to endure annoyances at which the 
modern tourist would stand aghast. At Capua—that seat of 
luxury and ruin of armies—there was but one imn, and the best 
room and best bed in it so bad “that our footmen in England 
would make a grievous outcry if they were no better lodged.” 
Nor were the supplies better than the furniture, and nothing was 
to be had except intolerable wine, ill-baked bread, unwholesome 
pigeons, and rotten oil. All this time the Churchmen had four- 
fitths of the land; there were four-and-twenty houses of the 
Dominicans at Naples, besides two-and-iwenty of the Franciscans, 
seven of the Jesuits, and divers other orders; and the revenue of 
the Annunciata was four hundred thousand crowns a year. In 
Lombardy the bridges had no rails on either side, so that a man 
might be blown into the lake or river. Neither had the country 
carriages any springs ; nor at Milan or Florence had the houses 
glass windows, and we are reminded that we must either be ex- 
posed to the air or shut upin a dungeon. Venice was quite as bad, 
with its bedsteads of iron overlaid with huge quilts, its upright 
chairs without any slope at the back, its wine mixed with water 
and either dead or sour, its bread of which the crumb was as 
dough and the crust as a stone, and its meat which was tasteless 
and insipid, simply because it was boiled first and roasted after- 
wards. 

We have picked out these passages to show what travelling was 
like in the eighteenth century. But the bulk of the co mdence 
is occupied with very different matters, and there are digressions 
to which we can only just allude, and topics too copious for even a 
brief analysis. At Lyons Burnet detected some false Latin in an 
epitaph in the gardens of the Fathers of Mercy, where a wife was 
described as nimia Pia, instead of nimis pia, on a burial-stone 
erected in her memory by her husband. The writer ingeniously 
surmises that the wife, whose name was Sutia Anthis, had become 
a Christian, and that her husband thought it right to take a public 
notice of it. A visit to the Catacombs at Naples and at Rome 
gives rise to a discussion as to the origin of these vast works; and 
Burnet sensibly remarks on the absurdity of supposing that the 
early Christians had either numbers or time sufficient for the 
undertaking of such huge sepulchres. It is much more probable, he 
thinks, that these great cavities were dug out of the rocks by the 
Romans, and used as places of burial for slaves and the meaner 
sort of people. In this opinion he was confirmed by the learned Gro- 
novius, who seemed asif “ he had the authors always lying before 
him,” and who was quite certain that the change from burning to 
burying was not made by the Christian Emperors at all. Con- 
siderable stress is laid on two passages of Festus Pompeius, 
which proved, to Burnet’s satisfaction, that the places graced by 
the pompous title of catacombs were only Puttcuit, where the 
meanest sort of Roman slaves were laid and left to rot. A simi- 
larly critical spirit is brought to the consideration of Roman Catholic 
relics and miracles. Burnet could give no faith to the legend of 
King Lucius coming so far from England to be the apostle of the 
Grisons; nor could he perceive any imputed oiliness in a certain 
small fountair, which a worthy Bishop assured him had a 
miraculous virtue for bad eyes. For the houses of Cicero and 
Virgil at Pozzuoli there was nothing but a dubious tradition ; 
nor was there much in the popular opinion that the cave of the 
Cumeean Sibyl was wrought by the devil. It was more likely 
done “ with no other design than to subdue the people more 
entirely to the conduct of the — that managed this imposition.” 
On the Rhine the belief in Bishop Hatto and the Mausethurm 
is left to the common people; and at Worms a coarse pic- 
ture relating to the subject of transubstantiation gave rise 
to the remark that it must have been invented by the enemy 
to make it appear ridiculous. The story of Pope Joan meets 
with no better treatment; but it is admitted that a statue 
at Bologna, said by learned men to be that of Nicholas IV., was 
apparently that of a young woman. The tradition of St. Ber- 
nard—who, at Spiers, made four steps up the church and was 
answered at the last by the Virgin, in the words Salve Bernarde— 
is dismissed with the remark that the popular belief of thie statue's 
keeping silence ever since is certainly very credible. Burnet be- 
gins by saying that the story is too foolish to be related, but that 
— had been taken about it that he ventured to tran- 
scribe it. 

More acute are the remarks abont manuscripts. For one 
who had consulted ancient records while writing the History of 
to be sure that certain 


nothing could be worse than the Pope, except perhaps the | letters shown now at Rome were in the handwriting of our Henry 
Kings and Viceroys of Spain. An exception is, however, made VIII. A manuscript at Grenoble enabled him to make sense of a 


in ‘favour of the Viceroy of Naples 
Haco, who had repressed violence ; disciplined, clothed, and paid 
the soldiery ; punished bakers who used false weights and sold 
bread ; reformed 


| 
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, the son of Don Lewis de | hopeless passage in Vegetius’s De Re Militari. There, too, he saw 


a manuscript of St. John’s Revelations, all exemplified in figures, 
and about five or six hundred years old. At Ziirich, the examina- 


and‘purified the judicial courts; redressed | tion of a manuscript of the Bible leads him off into a digression 


coinage ; sent.a force into the mountains which reduced the | about the celebrated passage of the Three Witnesses in St. John’s 
banditti who had by turns been hanged and protected by | Epistle. At Florence he lit on Virgil in old capitals, and on a 
Neapolitan noblemen ; and who appears, in short, to have behaved | manuscript in which some parts of both Tacitus and Apaleius were 
as.an administrator might do, if'he had the rs of an English- | written. Some one, says Burnet, had written in one-place that he 


man to direct the-absolute power of an Oriental prince. At the 


had apparent! 
same ‘time, the sloth and laziness of the Neapolitans were exactly | about twelve hundred years back. If this could be weeiely which 


had compared these manuscripts and had added a date 


ba : 
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appears to us rather doubtful, it might refute the late theory that 
the Annals were written, not by Tacitus but by Poggio Braccio- 
lini, who had learnt te mimic the style of the sententious historian. 
There were really few things, ancient and new, profane and sacred, 
that did not engage Burnet’s attention. In condemning vice 
and immorality he certainly did not lack boldness of expression. 
While he was at Berne a woman was executed in the most solemn 
manner for repeated acts of fornication. Certain Venetian nuns, 
chiefly those of St. Zachary and St. Lawrence, talked much and un- 
gracefully, and allowed themselves a “liberty in rallying” that other 
places could not bear. Venetian nobles and senators, instead of 
taking part in the glorious war against the Turks, passed their 
time in intrigues in the drogliv. Married women were grossly igno- 
rant, and shamefully sensual, and, without preamble or preparative, 
went, at one plunge, into the lowest depths of vice. At Basle 
he was much struck by Holbein’s pictures; admired his frescoes, 
and a painting on panel of our “ Saviour’s Passion,” valued at ten 
thousand crowns; but lamented that the local authorities had en- 
trusted this painter's celebrated fresco of the “ Dance of Death,” 
containing threescore full-length figures, to that most terrible of 
Vandals, the restorer of old paintings. The restoration was so 
ill-done that “one had rather seo the dead shadows of Holbein’s 
pencil, than this coarse work.” If we have less notice of the 
great masterpieces at Rome and Florence, it is because pictures 
and statues are “ things that carry one so far that it is not easy to 
give bounds to the descriptions into which one findeth himself 
carried, when he once enters upon so fruitful a subject.” Burnet, 
as may be expected, was well received by learned men and 


politicians at foreign Courts. Queen Christina of Sweden was | 


extremely gracious, and seemed to him “ the chief of all the living 
rarities that one sees at Rome.” He also conversed there with 
Cardinal Lloward, the Lord Almoner to Catharine of Braganza, 
who retained all the “sweetness and gentleness of temper that 
we saw in him in England”; with the Pope’s confessor who 
was a master of “ the Arabick tongue ”; with Beilori, famous for his 
knowledge of Greek and Egyptian antiquities; with Fuabretti, 


justly celebrated for his understanding of the old Roman archi- | 


tecture and fabrics; with the Abbot Mazari, who had applied 
himself to philosophy and mathematics; with Cardinal D’Estrées, 
a man of high birth, great parts, and a generous civility ; and with 
divers grave magistrates and worthy Protestant ministers at Berne, 
Geneva, and other places. At Geneva he himself conducted the 
English service, and preached once on Sundays with his usual success, 
We note, too, with satisfaction, that hecomplained of the daily ser- 
mons of the Genevese divines as too lengthy, and consuming time to 
very little purpose. We might prolong our extracts, but trust that 
readers may be tempted to hunt in old libraries for the complete 
series of the letters, and we even hazard a surmise that their repubii- 
cation, with notes on the changes that have taken place in two centu- 
ries, might possibly be a source of protit to an enterprising publisher. 


| 
| 


how justly the words of the Roman historian in regard to the 
Empire might be applied to the fortunes of the Church, Concordia 
res parve crescunt, discordid etiam magne dilabuntur, But our pre- 
sent aim is a more limited one. We suspect there are many of 
our readers who, on hearing of “a Rogation day,” will be tempted 
to say, with more unaffected curiosity, what Beau Brummel said 
on hearing of a penny; “ What is a Rogation day”? And we are 
free to confess that they might resort to so high an authority as the 
Encyclopedia Britannica and come away no wiser than they were 
before, or rather less wise, since ignorance is better than error. For 
the only information they would gain from that learned repertory 
is that ** Rogation week” is “the week immediately succeeding 
Whitsunday ; so called from the three feasts therein, viz. on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday ”—a sentence ingeniously con- 
structed to include almost as many blunders as it contains words. 
There is no such thing as a “ Rogation week” at all; the Rogation 
days are the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday before Ascension 
Day, not after Whitsunday ; and they are not “feasts,” but 
are, or were, fasts, and indeed they are still named as fasts in 
the Anglican Calendar. What is almost stranger is that there is 
hardly a word on the subject to be found, so far as we have 
observed, in either Milman or Neander. There is one merely 
incidental reference to Rogation litanies in Milman’s History 
Latin Christianity ; in Neander’s Church History we have lit on 
none. Yet a British Encyclopedia should at least have avoided 
mistakes on the subject, and an English Church historian might 
have been expected to feel a special interest in it. For the in- 
stitution, us will presently appear, has a very close and exceptional 
connexion with the English Church, both in its earlier and its later 
days, and is in fact bound up with its history irom the first. But 
what are “ Rogation days”? Let us try to explain. 

There is perhaps no part of the English Prayer-Bouk so 
widely and deservedly popular as the Litany ; none which so often 
rises unbidden, like a familiar song, to the lips of the solitary 
supplicant, or strikes a deeper chord of sympathy in the worshipper 
when its solemn cadence falls on his ear in the “ dim religious 
light” of the cathedral choir. It did not however on that account 
escape the rude assaults of the Puritan malcontents of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and Hooker accordingly felt called upon to enter on a 
formal defence of it in the fifth Book of his Lcclestastical Polity. 
He begins by remarking on the processions to martyrs’ tombs, and 
how they gradually developed intoa general custom of “ supplica- 
tions with this solemnity for the appeasing of God’s wrath, and the 
averting of public evils,” which ‘‘ were of the Greek Church termed 
Litanies, Rogations of the Latin.” And the usage was brought into 
more regular and detirite shape by Mamercus, or Mamertus, Bishop of 
Vienne in Gaul—it is misprinted in Keble’s Hooker Vienna—about 
the middle of the tifth century, when his cathedral city was 
afflicted with various calamities; and from him it was borrowed 
by Sidonius Apollinaris, Bishop of Clermont, when threatened 


At Marseilles, where the sun was so strong in the Christwas week | with a Gothic invasion. In 511—not 506, as Hooker gives the 


that the writer was driven off the “ key,’ he admired the beauty 
and size of a new street, which 
the pride of the Marseillais; and he anticipated the work of the 
late Emperor Napeleon in his opinion that, if the harbour were as 
large as it is convenient, it would be one of the most important 
places in the world. There is a prophetic ring, too, in the sentence 
that Alsace, from being full of ironworks, is “in one respect fit to 
be the seat of war.” But altogether, under any aspect, the letters 
will convey instruction, pleasure, and interest; nor will impartial 
readers cavil at the paneyvric of the concluding letters in which 
he enumerates the great deeds accomplished by William of Orange 
on the Continent, which in a few short years Burnet lived to see 
even surpassed by the happy revolution that laid the permanent 
foundation of our preseut constitutional liberties. 


ROGATION DAYS. 
MONG the recommendations issued to “the Churches of the 


| 
| 
| 


Anglican Communicn” by the Lambeth Conference of last | 


July is one which will have been recalled during the past week to 


the memory of those whom it concerns. The paragraph marked in | 


the official Report as “ Point V.” opens thus :—“ Remembering the 
blessing promised to united intercession, and believing that such 
intercession ever tends to deepen and strengthen that unity of His 
Church for which our Lord earnestly pleaded in His great inter- 
cessory prayer, your Committee trust that this Conference will give 
the weight of its recommendation tu the observance, throughout 
the Churches of this Communion, of a season of prayer for the 
unity of Christendom.” It is then added that, whereas a day of 
intercession for missions had been previously appointed, with very 
happy results, it is thought desirable that, in view of the close 
connexion traced by Christ Himself between the unity and enlarge- 
ment of His Kingdom, these two objects of intercession should 
henceforth be combined. And it is proposed that, as St. Andrew's 
Day had been found inconvenient in many parts of the world, the 
Tuesday before Ascension Day, “being a Rogation Day,” should 
henceforth be set apart for the purpose, and “the Bishops of the 
several Churches ” aretherefore requested “ to commend this obsery- 
ance to their respective dioceses.” This is hardly the place to dwell 
on the importance of Christian unity or of missionary enterprise, or 
on the intimate connexion which the Bishops at Lambeth very rea- 
sonably recognized between the two. It would be easy enough 
indeed to establish that connexion by an historical survey showing 


date—the first Council of Orleans appointed the Rogation days 


raps may be the Cannebiére, | before the Ascension to be observed with fasting and solemn pro- 


cessions, and, as Hefele adds, directed that all slaves should be 
exempted from work that they might be able to attend the public 
services on those three days. Gregory the Great a century later 
collected and arranged the various litanies in a common form, 
very much as it is now used in the Latin Church under the name 
of * Litanies of the Saints,” which are still sung on the Rogation 
days either in church, or, in some foreign countries, in procession 
about the streets, and from which the Litany in the English 
Prayer-Look is an almost exact translation, with the omission of 
the preliminary invocations of Saints. The petitions, still re- 
tained in both forms alike, for deliverance “ from lightning and 
tempest; from plague, pestilence, and famine; from battle and 
murder, and from sudden death,” bear abiding witness to the 
original introduction of the Rogation processions in times of public 
danger and distress. But, as Hooker quaintly remarks, “ litanies 
are of more permanent use than that now the Church should 
think it needeth them not. What dangers at any moment 
are imminent, what evils hang over our heads, God doth 
know and not we.” But we have not yet explained the 
peculiarly English character of the usage. Gregory L, though 
he put the litanies into shape, and enjoined their use on St. 
Mark's day—as he also arranged the Ash Wednesday and Holy 
Week ceremonies still used in the Latin Church—did not intro- 
duce the observance of the Rogation days at Rome, nor does it 
seem to have ever prevailed universally in the West; even now 
they are not kept as fast days throughout the Roman communion. 
But St. Augustine did introduce the observance into the English 
Church from the very first. It was a Gallic usage, and he had 
learnt it on his way through Gaul, and availed himself in this 
matter of Gregory's wise advice to adopt for the newly-formed 
Church such liturgical observances prevalent elsewhere as he 
might find most suitable, even though not used at Rome. It was 
in fact to the chant of the Rogation litanies that Augustine and 
his monks approached in procession, with silver cross and banner 
borne before them, to their first meeting with Ethelbert in the Isle 
of Thanet. And in the same order and with the same solemn 
chant—borrowed, according to Dr. Bright, from the use of the 
Church of Lyons—they soon afterwards made their entrance into 
Canterbury on one of the Rogation days in the Ascension week of 
597. It was natural therefore that when Augustine was organ- 
izing the Church be had founded he should include in its ritual 
these Gallic “ Rogations”; and hence we find the Council of 
Clovesho in 747 enjvining the use of the Litany on Rogation days 
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to be kept up in land “ secundum morem priorum nostrorum,” 
besides te Ali be also used on St. Mark's day for the 
future as at Rome. And from that time forward the season 
continued to be observed with solemn processions and litanies u 
to the Reformation, and perhaps in some places still later. An 
the Rogation fast is still prescribed in the rubrics of the Reformed 
Prayer-Book. 

It is obvious of course on the face of it that the word “ litany,” 
as Hooker reminds us, is of Eastern not Western origin. And in 
truth Mamertus had been anticipated some two centuries before by 
St. Chrysostom, who is said to have introduced the custom of 
singing litanies in procession at Constantinople, in order to keep 
the people from joining in the profane processions of the Arians. 
And the opening words of the Latin Litany—Kyrve eleison—remain 
to this day a standing record of its Greek original. ut the 

ial appropriation of this solemn method of devotion to the 
tion days and to St. Mark’s day was always peculiar to the 
West. The Rogation days are not indeed observed at all in the 
Eastern Church. It is curious that the Litany should have been 
the first part of the Church service ordered to be said in the ver- 
nacular in this country. It was prepared, and perhaps translated, by 
Henry VIII., and sent by him to Cranmer for publication on the eve 
of his departure for Boulognein 1544, accompanied bya letter enjoin- 
ing “from henceforth ——_ processions in all cities, towns, 
churches, and parishes of this our realm,” in which the Litany and 
suffrages should be sung “‘in our native English tongue.” In1547 the 
Litany was again directed to be sung in English by an injunction 
of Edward VI., but it was not till 1549 that Cranmer removed 
from it the invocation of Saints. There does not, however, 
appear to have been any direction for its use on the Rogation 
days in the post-Reformation Service books, unless that was 
meant to be included in the “ other times when it shall be com- 
manded by the Ordinary.” But there is an injunction of Elizabeth 
ordering some kind of procession through the parish on those days, 
and both Hooker and Bo Herbert are said to have been careful 
to maintain the custom. e modern practice of “ beating the 
bounds” on Ascension Day itself looks like “a corrupt following ” 
of the ancient usage. Bishop Cosin, if we are not mis- 
taken, makes special provision for the observance of Rogation 
days, as well as Ember days, in his Manual of Hours, but 
that of course was compiled for private, not public devotion, 
though it may have been based on existing usage. And the 
same idea, of this being a solemn season of intercession, sup- 
plies the key-note of Keble’s poem for “ Itogation Sunday” in the 
Christian Year. Why indeed the Litany should have roused such 
extreme virulence on the part of the Puritans is not very obvious, 
unless it was somehow associated in their minds with the idea of 
processions, which seem always to act like the proverbial red rag 
on the Puritan intellect. But that their abuse was very virulent 
is clear from the—for him—exceptional vigour of the concluding 
words of Hooker's reply, who is usually gentleness itself :—“I am 
not able to express how much it doth grieve me that things of 
rincipal excellency should be thus bitten at, by men whom God 
hath endued with graces both of wit and learning for better 
purposes.” 


ART CRITICISM BY WAGER. 


WE. are indebted to a correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette 
for the first serious attempt to introduce a reform into 
English art criticism. By common consent this is a branch of 
contemporary journalism which very urgently needs improvement ; 
and it is therefore an imperative duty upon all who are interested 
in the progress of art to record and to encourage even the most 
modest symptoms of reviving excellence. It is true that one or 
two gifted writers, and Mr. Ruskin among them, have devoted 
themselves specially to a study of the subject, and have taken 


some pains to enlighten their fellow-creatures. But Mr. Ruskin’s | 


method has not been altogether sympathetic to that great body 
of the public which stands most in need of instruction and 
guidance. It is found to be lacking in those robust and manly 
qualities so dearly cherished by a nation devoted to field-sports 
and accustomed to rule the waves; and, although he has taken 
some trouble to win the more vigorous spirits of the time by a 
generous advocacy of the art of digging, his teaching is still 
suspected of a certain dangerous fervour that seems to threaten 
the stability of our institutions. That great middle class whose 
virtues Mr. Matthew Arnold has so often and so eloquently 
chronicled does not tolerate enthusiasm, save in the anathemas 
of Evangelical theology or the praises of diminished taxation. 
Upon all other matters it requires to be led by the language 
of common sense, and is justly impatient of any system of 
teaching or criticism which cannot offer a ready and practical 
solution of every problem that may arise. It is indeed intoler- 
able that a busy and a people should be kept in sus- 
pense over such trivial points as are involved in questions of 
taste. Our boasted press would be a vain possession if the 
writers employed in its service could not provide an accurate 
guide'to thought in every d ent of human knowledge; and 
in regard to art itself, this responsibility is already so far acknow- 
ledged as to have encouraged the publication by one of our con- 
temporaries of a series of terse and trenchant articles, wherein a 
single epithet, of unmistakable significance, is attached to the 
title and description of each picture in its order. The entire sim- 


plicity of this mode of criticism stamps its inventor as a man of 
real genius. Other writers, it is true, have sometimes arrived at 
definite conclusions in regard to the productions of art, but they 
have committed the fatal blunder of embarrassing their judgment 
by the intrusion of criticism. This is an obvious and needless 
annoyance to a busy public, and it is also dangerous to the 
critic, for it compels him to examine the grounds of his own 
opinion, Such vexation and peril are very cleverly avoided in 
the vigorous little Guide to the Royal Academy which has re- 
cently been published; and, if it were not for the still more 
brilliant invention announced in the Pall Mall Gazette, we should 
be disposed to think that English art criticism had reached its 
highest point of development. But the ingenious writer in the 
Pali Mall Gazette has convinced us that the whole study is as 
yet only in its infancy. By a single suggestion thrown off with 
all the careless generosity of genius, he has opened out quite a 
new field for the art critic, and, what is more important, he has 
indicated a meansby which the study ofart may be combined with 
the cultivation of ataste more entirely national and characteristic. 
Moralists have sometimes exhibited a certain feeling of anxiety 
over the preponderating influence of field sports in the general 
scheme of English life. They have been wont to deplore the con- 
sequent neglect of the things of the intellect, but it has never 
seemed to occur to them that it might be ible to find a point 
of contact and agreement between these distant realms of human 
activity. It was doubtless with the idea of establishing such an 
alliance that Mr. Ruskin proposed to undergraduates the blameless 
recreation of hedging and ditching. The proposal failed, however, 
for the obvious reason that hedging and dite ing is a less attrac- 
tive amusement than boat-racing or the excitements associated 
with the turf; and it has been left to an anonymous correspondent 
in a daily journal to suggest a simpler and more acceptable solu- 
tion of this difficult problem of social ethics, 

The ingenious suggestion that is now put forward may be told 
in a few words; but, before we can allow ourselves to pay a de- 
served tribute to its originality, it may be weil to relate the cir- 
cumstances out of which it arose. Some credit in the affair is due 
to the Pall Mall Gazette itself. The nameless correspondent who 
is the real inventor of the scheme would probably never have been 
impelled to commit his ideas to print at all if he had not been 
moved by an article that had appeared in the journal a few days 
before. This article had been devoted to the consideration of cer- 
tain paintings in the Grosvenor Gallery, and more especially of 
the pictures of Mr. Burne-Jones. Now the painting of Mr. 
Burne-Jones has this in common with the Eastern question, that 
it inspires strong differences of opinion in different minds, and that 
it is commonly approached in a vigorous and trenchant style of 
criticism. No person who respects himself—no matter how little 
he may be qualitied to form a judgment upon the subject—can permit 
the suspicion that he has not very definitely made up his mind 
upon the merits or defects of Mr. Burne-Jones’s art. He may be 
lukewarm upon the graces of Sir Frederick Leighton’s style, he may 
even confess to an imperfect knowledge of the achievements of Mr. 
Millais; but, if he is a person who values his reputation in society, 
he will hasten to give emphatic expression to his views in regard to 
this much-praised and much-abused painter. The critic of the Pall 
Mall Gazette was evidently conscious of the weight of his responsi- 
bility in this particular, and he even went so far as to summon the 
assistance of italics to give force and validity to his utterance. 
After several sentences in which praise and blame were pretty evenly 
balanced, the writer at last pounced upon the foot of one of the 
figures in a series of paintings illustrating the story of Pygmalion. 
Here at last he had found the required material for the exer- 
cise of a clear and forcible style. The great toe of this foot he 


| 


declared to be like “a tinker’s thumb,” the “ hideous nails” were 
“embedded in the flesh,” and “every line bore testimony to con- 
| genital bad form distorted by tight boots.” The feet of all the 
| other figures were bad enough, and so were their bands ; but there 
_ was nothing so “revoltingly bad” as the first offending foot— 
nothing, that is to say, in which could be found “so much of 
| false, weak, and perverse drawing.” Of course all this must be 
true; the energy of the expression, indeed, inspires absolute 
confidence in its correctness, The only doubt in the mind of an 
one reading such a criticism is whether a tinker’s thumb wi 
all its unfortunate imperfections can really be so horrible a thing 
as the great toe, which it is said to resemble. But our main pur- 
pose in quoting these spirited sentences has been to mark the ex- 
traordinary effect which they appear to have produced upon the 
mind of one of the readers of the journal. The transparent con- 
viction of the writer seems to have actually inspired a member of 
the Marlborough Club to pay a visit to the Grosvenor Gallery. 
His curiosity had been powerfully excited, and when his curiosity 
had been sufficiently satisfied, it occurred to him that his newly- 
acquired knowledge might be put to a practical use. Such out- 
spoken criticism he felt ought not to be allowed to pass with- 
out some public mark of approval, and he was therefore moved 
to pro that the question should be decided, once for all, 
after the manner of a wrestling-match or a prize-fight. In 
short, this spirited English gentleman is prepared to lay a 
wager that the Pall Mall Gazette is right about the foot of Mr. 
Burne-Jones’s “ Venus”; and the Pall Mall Gazette, with 
donable pride, allows the use of its columns for the publication 
of the challenge. So —- is his confidence in the strength 
and muscle of his critic that he is ready to stake any sum “ not 


over 5,000/. and not under 5/.,” and, to show that they are 
. both in earnest, he proceeds to arrange the conditions of the con- 
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test. These conditions are, as it seems to us, almost imprudently | 
liberal, and at the same time becomingly modest. There is no | 
attempt to place Mr. Burne-Jones at an unfair disadvantage. The | 
writer does not appeal to the ideal excellence of Greek sculpture | 
or Italian painting; for, with the opinion which he and the critic 
of the Pali Mall Gazette share in common, there would obviously | 
be no need of such trying comparisons. All that he asks is that | 
he may be allowed to back the beauty of his own foot; and, 
although he is forty years of age and has worn tight boots all 
his life, he is quite sure that his foot is even now more beautiful 
than anything Mr. Burne-Jones can draw. Nay, more ; he is sure 
that everybody's feet are more beautiful than the feet of Venus in 
the picture ; and he is willing that the wager should be decided 
by three members of the Travellers’ Club, assisted by three 
members of the Albemarle Club. 

This enterprising gentleman, who has thus so happily contrived 
a means of combining the instincts of sport with the practice of 
art, is “ to be heard of on application to the porter of the Marl- 
borough Club.” The mode of address may perhaps, however, be | 
only dictated by modesty, and it is just possible that the enthu- 
siastic supporter of the Pall Mail Gazette is none other than the 

rter of the Marlborough Club himself. His letter, at any rate, 

ys a childlike faith in the value of club opinion which 

would go far to warrant such a conjecture. But, whatever 
may be the class to which he belongs, his proposal offers a touch- 
ing illustration of a sentiment that is widely distributed through 
all classes of Englishmen. There is, we suspect, a very general 
feeling that the element of uncertainty which enters into the study 
of art is foreign to the robust and vigorous instincts of our race. 
The kind of criticism which strives to distinguish the qualities 
that belong to an artistic product, without atlecting to relegate it 
to either of the simple categories of bad or good, is for this reason | 
received with considerable impatience, and there must be very 
many persons who would be glad, like this gentleman who is to 
be “heard of at the Marlborough Club,” to make an end 
of tiresome discussion by the simple device of a wager. 
But it is only now and again that sucha view of art criticism 
finds expression. Critics, as a rule, do not speak with sufficient 
energy and confidence to encourage the born sportsman to risk his | 
money. Mere analysis of a work of art, however carefully con- | 
ducted, gives no opportunity for a spirited contest, nor does it 
beget the combative feeling which forms the really attractive 
element in all betting transactions. The fact that the members 
of the sporting world are as a rule somewhat ignorant of 
art would of itself offer a less valid objection. What is_ 
wanted to encourage these wagers is not so much a knowledge of | 
the subject as implicit faith in the chosen champion ; 
for, as a matter of fact, only a small proportion of those who risk 
their money on horse-races have any real perception of the fine 
points of a horse. One thing in regard to this novel experiment 
may at any rate be accepted as certain. If reformers like the 
correspondent of the Pall Mail Gazette at last succeed in applying 
the principles of sport to the study of art, it will be a truly national 
achievement. In no other country would the suggestion have 
been mooted, and our contemporary certainly deserves credit for 
fostering a wholly original enterprise. 


SILK AND SILVER. 


ERIOUS fears are entertained of a failure in the European 
silk crop. The countries which grow silk are Italy, France, 
and Spain in Europe, and in Asia, China, Japan, India, Asia 
Minor, and Syria; to which has lately been added America. The 
American production, however, is so small that it may be left out 
of account ; Asia Minor and Syria were once producers on a ver 
large scale, but have long ceased to be so ; and the Spanis 
crop has also become insignificant. Even France is rapidly talling 
off in her cultivation of the silkworm. Practically, therefore, 
manufacturers now depend for their supply on Italy and the Far 
East. In Europe, we may say roughly, the Italian crop exceeds the 
French upon an average nearly four times, while the French ex- 
ceeds the Spanish in a still greater proportion. We may further 
illustrate the important position occupied by Italy in this industry 
saying that, while a good Italian crop is expected to yield about 
eighty thousand bales, the average import from China to Europe 
short of that amount by about fifteen thousand bales. A 
failure of the Italian crop means therefore in effect a failure of the | 
European supply. Nowit issaid that not only in Italy, but in France 
and Spain also, the intense frosts of the spring have fatally injured 
the cocoon. The badness of the weather, moreover, has so checked 
vegetation that there are not sufficient leaves for the worms, | 
amongst which there is in consequence very t mortality. And, | 
in addition to all this, it is feared that, if heat now sets in, 
the damage will become irremediable, as the leaves of the mul- 
berry will be dried up altogether. To a large extent the excite- 
ment that prevails is founded upon mere apprehension, and it is 
or ge that matters may not turn out nearly as badly asis feared. 
uch may happen before the harvest. But it is not to be forgotten 
that the injury done by the severe frost on the night of April 1 
1876, was never repaired. During the two months which follow 
that disaster reports were in circulation similar to those now 
turrent, but they were set down to the designs of speculators. | 
At the end of June, however, they were found to be correct, and | 
&@ sudden and extraordinary rise of price was the result. Persons | 


interested in the trade remember all this, and are resolved not to 
be caught asecondtime. There has therefore been a great deal of 
speculative buying, and consequently a sharp upward movement of 
the market during the past fortnight. Yet it does not necessarily 
follow that the experience of three years ago is about to be re- 
peated. However, without dwelling further on this point, let us 
take the reports from the silk districts as they reach us ; and, while 
bearing in mind that they may prove to be greatly exaggerated, 
try to forecast some of the consequences which will ensue should 
they turn out to be well founded. 

As was to be expected, the statements conflict in a perplexi 
manner. The correspondent of one credit institution, interes 
not in silk directly so much as in silver, goes the length of saying 
that the reports are altogether false, and that the crop, in Italy at 
least, is going on well. But the great bulk of the information is 
the other way. Inthe trade itself the accepted estimate is that 
one-third of the Italian crop is irreparably damaged. From 
Lyons the reports are equally unfavourable. If this estimate proves 
correct, the European supply will fall short by, at the least, 
thirty thousand iin In other words, the average annual import 
from China would need to be increased fifty per cent. to make up 
for the loss in Europe. Of course we say this merely by way of 
illustration. The silks of India and Japan are more like those of 
Europe than the Chinese, and they would naturally be drawn 
upon more largely by European manufacturers. All these countries 
would therefore contribute their quotas; yet, even so, itis not to be 
expected that they would be able to furnish anything like the full 
amount. The harvest in the Far East is already completed, and is 
said to be abundant in quantity and excellent in quality. But the 
cultivation was adjusted to meet an average demand. The European 
failure was not, and could not have been, foreseen ; and consequently 
means do not exist of supplying this year in full measure the Euro- 
pean deficiency, supposing it to occur. Assuming, therefore, that 
there is not an extraordinary falling-off in the consumption, there 
must be a very great rise in the prices of the raw material; unless, 
indeed, there is on hand a great accumulation of old stocks. It 
would be very interesting to ascertain the amount of the stocks 
on hand ; but, unfortunately, it is rot possible to do so, except for 
this country. Here we have accurate statistics, but abroad only 
estimates are to be found, and on such a point estimates are 
utterly untrustworthy. Apart from questions as to the competence, 
means of information, and good faith of the persons who frame the 
estimates, there is this other consideration—that, if there is 
a desire to force up prices, dealers would naturally return 
their stocks very much below the truth, for the express purpose of 
deepening the popular apprehension of scarcity ; while, on the other 
hand, buyers anxious to keep down prices would, equally naturally, 
state that they are already provided nearly to the extent of their 
wants. Leaving estimates out of account, then, we find, from 
Messrs. H. W. Eaton and Sons’ last Circular, that the stocks in 
this country, sold and unsold, on the 7th of the current month 
amounted to 32,521 bales, against 36,342 bales at the corre- 
sponding period last year—that is,a decrease of 3,821 bales, or 
over 10 per cent. If we may assume that the condition of thi 
here is fairly representative, we must conclude that there is no 
exceptional accumulation of stocks. But a smaller supply now 
goes further to satisfy the demand than a larger one twelve months 
ago, because the consumption is considerably less. Although last 
year there was depression in the trade, marked by falling prices, 
and although prices at the end of the year were about 20 per cent. 
lower than in the previous December, the consumption was still 
not stimulated. If, then, unusually low prices failed to make 
a market for the manufactured article, it is certain that higher 
prices would tend to curtail the demand still more. We may 
safely conclude, therefore, that less than the usual supply of manu- 
factured goods, even at existing prices, is now needed; that con- 
sequently manufacturers have no motive to keep up their outturn 


| to the ordinary level, and that, even if there should be no 


failure, a smaller quantity of the raw material will probably 
be used up in the approaching season. Of course, should the 
failure occur, it will send up the price of the raw material; but 
as dealers will not be able to get an equivalent rise on the 
manufactured article unless some vagary of fashion unexpected] 
comes to their aid, they will reduce their purchases and wor! 
their looms and spindles short time, and thus prevent such an in- 
crease of prices as was seen three years ago. 

Still a failure of the European crop to the extent of one-third 
must have a considerable effect, even making all allowance for the 
depression of trade. It would cause a deficiency equal to the 
whole stock now in this country, sold and unsold. The failure of 
1876 sent up the price of the raw material at one time from 
80 to 120 per cent., according to the quality. Even though the 
rise did not set in till the beginning ot July, and had spent itself 
in November, it sent up the average rate for the whole year for 
Chinese silk from 14s, 3d. per lb. in 1875 to 19s. in 1876; and in 
Indian and Japanese silk the jump was still higher. For the 
reasons we have just been stating, it is not to be expected that the 
consequences of a failure now would be so great; but still they 
would be very considerable. The first effect is already ex- 
perienced. Speculative sales at advanced rates have become very 
numerous, sellers are standing out for still better terms as the un- 


| favourable news from the silk districts is repeated day after day, 
| and large orders have been sent out to the East. Now an increased 


importation from the East at a considerably higher level of values 
would at once augment the exportation of silver to the East to 
pay for the increased import. This was seen in 1876. In July 
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of that year the depreciation of silver reached its lowest point, the 
quotation at one moment being as low as 463d. per ounce—a de- 
ression never since equalled. The large purchases of silk in the 
t began in the same month, and in August the price of silver 
rose to 53$d.—a rise of 7d., or over 15 per cent. After several 
fluctuations the quotation in the early part of December was as 
high as 58}d.—a rise of 113d., or about 25 per cent. The im- 
rovement was not maintained, as we all know, but the figures 
ust cited show how small an increase of the Eastern demand 
for the metal is sufficient to counterbalance the effect of the 
German sales, Although the rates for silk that obtained in the 
autumn of 1876 are not to be anticipated now, a rapid rise 
of silver is by no means improbable. A variety of causes are 
all tending in that direction. Amongst them may be mentioned 
the large continuous coinage in the United States, the pre- 
parations in Italy and Austria-Hungary for the resumption 
of specie payments, and the creation of new States in the 
Balkan peninsula, Still more important is the stoppage by 
Germany of her sales of silver, and equally operative is the 
check to mining given by the depreciation, producing a scarcity of 
supply. Here we have a number of causes tending to a rise, 
whichneed buta slight addition to producea very considerable result. 
A material increase of the importation of silk from the Far East 
would probably prove a sufficient addition. Looked at in this 
light, the apprehended failure in the European supply will be seen 
to assume a new importance. It would have a very material 
upon the finances, and through the finances upon the 
politics, of India. It would also swell the trade of India, China, 
and Japan, and thereby tend to benefit those countries. Nor would 
it be the Far East alone that would be thus affected. The whole 
trade with the silver-using countries, and in particular the Ex- 
change banks, as they are called, would feel the effect. Unless 
the benefit thus derived were supported by more permanent causes, 
the improvement would no doubt be short-lived ; but still it might 
have greater results than at first sight would be expected. We 
showed last week that the whole of the silver of which Germany 
has to dispose cannot exceed 18 millions, without allowing for any 
further silver coinage for home use. A demand that would take otf 
a small portion of this stock would leave the remainder more 
le 


But if the Far East, and all persons who trade with the silver- 
using countries, would be benetited by a failure in the European 
silk supply, the consequences to France and Italy would be very 
serious. France, as we have already observed, is not a great 

wer of silk, but the manufacture is one of the chief of her 
industries. It is the foundation of the prosperity of Lyons, and 
it is by no means confined to the Lyons district. An immense 
capital is invested in it, and, directly or indirectly, it gives employ- 
ment to vast numbers of people. For several years the industry 

has been depressed, and for that reason it is the less able to 
through a new trial. If the price of the raw material should be 
run up immoderately, while a corresponding advance could not 
be obtained on the finished article, the existing difficulties would 
be indefinitely increased. Italy is still more interested in the 
matter, and is still less able to bearacheck. She has not the 
wealth of France nor the varied industry. The failure, therefore, 
of a staple crop, coming so soon after a previous disastrous failure, 
would be a very serious affair. Just now, too, the country is 
in an arduous and interesting financial task. It has at last 
emerged from the period of chronic deficits, and is endeavouring 
to get rid of the vexatious and oppressive Grist-tax, and can ill 
afford to have an important industry plunged in distress. Another 
= not to be overlooked is that the existing low price of silver 
ilitates the resumption of specie payments for which Italy is 
beginnin 
m 


to prepare, and that a sudden rise of price might seri- 
ously e 


the operation. 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES.—No. IV. 


UR last notice of pictures exhibited in this year’s Royal 

Academy ended with mentioning some of those to be seen in 
the fifth gallery. The sixth room contains, amongst other things, a 
large picture by Mr. Briton Riviére, called “In Manus Tuas 
Domine” (487). This represents a knight on horseback, who 
may very well be Huldbrand in Undine, about to enter an en- 
chanted forest. He lifts his cross-handled sword, and, it may be 
—— utters the words which stand for title to the picture, 
while his horse and dogs give signs of dreading an unknown and 


invisible enemy. The animals are excellently drawn and painted, 
and there is but little fault to be found with the knight. His 


armour does indeed look almost es brilliant and new; 
but it may be supposed that he has taken pains to furbish it up for 
the contest in which he may have to engage. In the same room 
Mr. . E. an ome 
a ist in Algiers” (517), and “ The Em le” (525), 
Mr. S. E. Waller. This is a we ecu 
work which has much tenderness of feeling. Mr. C. E. Johnson’s 
“The Swineherd; Gurth, the Son of Beowulf” (532), has been 
purchased under the terms of the Chantrey Bequest. It would 
not, perhaps, be a to pick holes in what is not the less an 
attractive work of undeniable cleverness, which has, to our 
thinking, a better claim to the honour it has received than 
a oo near it, “ Toil and Pleasure ” (540), by Mr. John R. Reid, 
w has been distinguished by the President and Council in the 


same way. ‘This is a picture of rustica standing in a field gaping 
at hunting men. The picture is one which it seems unkind to 
have singled out in this fashion, It is far from being what could 
be justly called a bad picture; but it is also, we think, nearly as 
far from deserving the great praise implied by the action of the 
authorities. It has no special merit of invention, and we cannot 
see that its execution entitles it to extraordinary consideration. 
The same kind of scene has been as well or better drawn over and 
over again, and the composition and colouring do not appear to us 
to be of peculiar excellence. It may be that there are tields which 
look like the field in this picture, but we do not think that they 
are often met with. Near this hangs “Scene from Barnaby 
Rudge” (538), by Mr. F. Barnard. From previous knowledge of 
Mr. Barnard’s works we should be disposed to think that this pic- 
ture has many merits, but it is ingeniously hung so that it is impos- 
sible to make out the expression of the faces, in which Mr. 
Barnard’s power is apt to assert itself most strongly. Mr. Amyot 
has a picture on the same subject as Mr. Fildes’s “The Return of 
the Penitent” (550), treated, however, in a different manner. In 
Mr. Amyot’s work the penitent, dressed in a well-cut black silk 
dress, falls on her knees before her assembled peasant relatives. 
The work throughout the picture is and careful, and all the 
details are given without obtrusiveness, but with remarkable 
accuracy. The painter has not been afraid to emphasize strongly 
the dramatic force of the moment he has chosen, and he may be 
congratulated on having done so with success. 

In the seventh room we have already noticed Mrs. Butler's “ The 
Remnants ofan Army ” (582), Mr. Browning’s “ A Stall in the Fish 
Market, Antwerp ” (612), and Mr. Long’s portrait (562). We may 
further call attention to Mr. Storey’s ver ot saat and delicate piece 
of work called “ Lilies, Oleanders, and the Pink” (575), to Mr. 
Alma-Tadema’s “In the Time of Constantine ” (627), and to two 
battle-pieces. The first of these, “On the Evening of the Battle 
of Waterloo” (613), is by Mr. Ernest Crofts. It represents the 
moment at which Napoleon quitted his travelling carriage in such 
haste as to leave his hat behind him. The picture is well com- 

osed and painted, and conveys a vivid idea of the scene; but it 
is unfortunate that what should have been its strongest point— 
the figure of the great Emperor—is hardly equal in merit to its 
surroundings. M. Philippoteaux sends ‘ The Life of Sir Frederick 
Ponsonby saved by the Humanity of a French Officer at the Battle 
of Waterloo” (652). Those who know M. Philippoteaux’s work at 
its best will hardly fail to be disappointed with this picture. There 
}is a strange want of force’ about it; the principal figure is 
unfortunately like the typical Englishman once current on the 
French stage ; and the painter has brought into relief various un- 
leasant details which Mr. Crofts has wisely avoided. Mr. Brett's 
dscape, to which he has given the somewhat odd title “‘ The 
Stronghold of the Seison, and the Camp of the Kittywake” (643), 
is a fine and striking work filled with a warm glow of colour that 
spreads from sky to water, and helps to lend a romantic and un- 
—— aspect to a place which is, in fact, tolerably well 
own. 

In the Lecture-room Mr. Seymour Lucas has a clever genre 

icture called ‘“‘ Unbreathed Memories” (944), and Mr. Charles 

obertson a well-painted work called “‘ The Shoes of the Faithful” 
(954), which will at once recommend itself to all who love cats ; 
and as the love of animals is usually catholic, people who like this 
had better turn from it to Mr. Waller's “ Portraits” of golden- 
lion monkeys from the Amazon (962). M. Fantin’s curiously 
dark picture of “ La Famille D.” (1030) is well worth studying, 
but we must confess to finding that, in this instance at least, his 
representations of human beings are less attractive than his more 
familiar flowers. Mr. Ouless’s portrait of “ Mr. Edmund Yates ” 
(1065) is one of the best, if not the best, that he sends this 


year. 
In the tenth gallery there is a study by the President, 
“ Neruccia” (1358), which is rag Frag by that beauty of sur- 
face and delicacy of tint which it pleases some people to describe 
as waxiness. ‘“ Where Deep Seas Moan” (1386), by Mr. Peter 
Graham, is perhaps hardly equal in merit to the picture by the 
same painter spoken of in our last notice. It has, however, as 
might be expected, many fine qualities. Mr. Albert Goodwin's 
“The Valley of Diamonds” (1391) is a companion picture to one 
in a former gallery, which, like this, illustrates the adventures of 
Sindbad the Sailor. The picture has much imagination and is 
well painted. There is something strikingly impressive in the 
solitary figure of the wanderer plodding his way through the grey 
valley and leaving the impress of his tread in the treasure-holding 
sand. Mr. F. Barnard’s “ At the Pantomime” (1405) is a very 
humorous representation of the con ressions of a little 
girl, — at her first pantomime, and of the old gentleman 
who brought her, and who is enjoying his after-dinner nap 
in a corner of the box. “In Temptation” (1410), by Mr. Bright 
Morris, is a bright and truthful picture, taken apparently 
at Granada, of a lady tempted to purchase an alluring dress. 
Mr. John Collier’s portrait of the late Professor Clifford (1413) 
is a fine and appreciative work, which has a melancholy interest. 
The same painter's “ Mrs, Ker” (1417) is a bright and strong 
it, full of animation. The — of the pug-dog, 
sitting and looking with the exact look of a spoilt pet at a 
piece of sugar, is in its way as good as that of the lady, to whom 
the painter has given just the half-interested, half-amused ex- 


rank Dicksee’s true, pathetic, and admirabl 


ion which befits the circumstances. Our admiration for Mr. 
inted “ Evan- 


geline ” has already been recorded. Perhaps 


point in Mr. 
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Robert Macbeth’s “ A Sardine Fishery” (1430) is the air of motion 
which he has imparted to the boat in the foreground. Near this 
Mr. Wyllie has “ A Land Lost Between Sky aud Water” (1433), 
a portentous kind of work, which we trust he will not be induced 
to repeat. 

Here we may take leave of the oil pictures in this year’s 
Royal Academy. The exhibition is, as we have said, very far 
from meriting the abuse which has been applied to it by persons 
whose acquaintance with contemporary, to say nothing of past, 
art seems on their own showing to be of a strictly limited kind. 
On the contrary, there are many circumstances, chief among 
them the attention given to the work of young age which 
show present improvement in the arrangements of the Academy, 
and give hope of greater improvement to come. The faults of 
the exhibition are obvious to that well-worn creature the meanest 
capacity,“and some of them are inseparable from the present 
constitution of the Academy. We have avoided this year re- 
curring to the unpleasant task of dwelling upon the gross 
defects and absurdities to be seen in several pictures which 
occupy prominent places; but we may observe that it is high 
time that the regulation which necessitates the occupation of good 
places by hopeless daubs should be done away with. This is an 
offence against the public in which Roya) Academicians have a 
monopoly. No one is compelled to read the productions of a 
worn-out poet, or to witness the performances of a worn-out actor, 
but a person who goes to the Academy cannot help his feelings 
being outraged by the monstrosities which are permitted to stare 
him in the face. Again, it is tolerably clear that the number of 
works which may be exhibited by any one painter ought to be 
diminished in view of the immense number of works sent in. 
The sins of the Hanging Committee are obvious enough this 
year, though perhaps less obvious than they have been before. 

n considering these it is only fair to remember the ludicrously 
short time allowed for examination of each picture ; and this also 
is a matter which surely calls for reform. It is not our business 
to suggest exactly how the reform should be brought about, but 
it is tolerably evident that the difficulty cannot be insuperable. 

Amongst other important pictures at the Grosvenor Gallery we 
have as yet left unnoticed Mr. Mark Fisher’s strong bright land- 
scape “Spring” (137) and Mr. Holman Hunt's picture “The 
Ship” ( ah, the technical merits of which are patent, but in 
which the colouring and general effect till us, we must confess, 
with dismay. Mr. Macbeth’s “ Dressing Mustard-Seed in a 
Norman Farmstead” (26) is a work of much vigour, and so is 
Mr. David Carr’s “ Weed Burners” (124). Both works belong to’ 
the growing class of pictures which seek and represent the artistic 
qualities and attractions present in what are generally regarded as 
commonplace subjects. Mr. Macbeth has B a a group of three 
pictures (68, 69, and 70), the best of which is, to our thinking, 
“Sheep Washing in Droughty Weather.” In the same room are 
some interesting contributions from Mr. J. D. Linton (77-82), 
amongst which we may single out for special praise “ Les 
Emigrés” (79). Before leaving the Gallery for the present we 
may call attention to Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s “ Portrait of Mr. 
Herman Vezin” (149), which is interesting both on its own 
account, and as being the work of an actor-painter. 


REVIEWS. 


THE LIFE OF ARNDT.* 


Pie! his preface to this volume Professor Seeley explains why, in 
his opinion, a memoir of Arndt ought to give pleasure and 
instruction. Sufficient attention has not, he says, been hitherto 
given to the movement of national thought and life which showed 
itself in the uprising against Napoleon. To the notion of 
universal empire, or of what in its modern form is called cosmo- 
politanism, which was spread by the French Revolution and by 
the military successes of Napoleon, was opposed the notion of 
separate centres of thought and action, each with its own tra- 
ditions, growth, and aspirations. Spain, the Tyrol, Russia, 
Germany, each in its turn, felt and showed what meaning a 
nation kas fur the world, for itself, and for outsiders. 
Nowhere was the burst of nutional life more powerful and con- 
spicuous than in Germany, and it was displayed in men high 
and low, in great natures and in natures not very great, but 
still with a capacity of feeling and expression beyond the ordi- 
nary level. Arndt was a German of the uprising, and not only 
wrote songs which made his name famous, but led a varied, stirring, 
picturesque life, and was brought by circumstances into familiar 
companionship with many persons intellectually or socially greater 
than himself, but all animated with the same spirit as hisown. Most 
of the material of a Life of Arndt is found in his autobiographical 
sketches and in his own records of his wanderings. We have thus 

at first hand the feelings and impressions of a man who took part 
in the German patriotic movement. This Professor Seeley thinks much 
better than having an historical novel about the German side of the 
Napoleonic times; for we do not imagine, but know, what a 
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German of humble origin, of some education, and of much warm 
feeling did, wrote, and thought in his day. So far therefore as 
such a point is capable of proof, Professor Seeley makes out an 
excellent case for the volume which he ushers into the world, and 
which he looks on as a very useful —— to his own larger 
undertaking. There is perhaps something of exaggeration in all 
this. Protessor Seeley seems to overrate the novelty of the idea 
that the development of national spirit evoked by the oppression of 
Napoleon gave a new colour to the politics and literature of 
Europe. Nor can any abstract proof that the writings of Arndt 
must be entertaining withstand the fact that they are not enter- 
taining. This volume, however, is worth reading, and Arndt is a 
man of whom it is not undesirable to know something; and, if 
the preface makes the reader expect too much, the consequent 
disappointment is not the fault of Arndt or of the compiler of the 
memoirs, 

Ernst Moritz Arndt was born in 1769, at Schoritz, in the island 
of Riigen, which then was Swedish territory. His father was 
steward of the estate of Schoritz, owned by Count Putbus, and 
was himself the son of a shepherd, who is described as a serf, but 
who was in circumstances sufficiently easy to admit of his giving 
his son a fairly good education. Arndt’s mother was also po 
of education beyond the humble rank in which she was born, as 
she had been taught with the children of a rich farmer. The 
desire to impart the education they had received was strong in the 
parents; and the children, although accustomed from their infancy 
to do all they could in the way of farm-work, were taught the 
rudiments of knowledge by the father, and were thoroughly fami- 
liarized with the Bible by their pious mother. The family life 
was a hard one, and comfort was dante despised by the head 
of the house. Ilis fortunes, however, improved as his honesty 
and perseverance told, and larger opportunities of education were 
given to the boys; and at last Ernst was sent toa grammar-school 
at Stralsund, and stayed for two years and a half, studying and 
amusing himself, until finally he ran away, from the fear lest the 
eae of his life should corrupt him. His father, without 

laming him, gave him a quiet home in the country, and 
there he studied for a year and a half, when he entered the Uni- 
versity of Greifswald to study theology. After some of the wan- 
derings which form a part of German student life he returned 
home, and again prosecuted his studies, which were of a very 
miscellaneous kind. At the age of twenty-eight, having got through 
ten years in this desultory, but perhaps improving fashion, he 
made up his mind not to become a clergyman, partly because he 
faucied that the road to clerical promotion lay through intrigues 
and trafficking which disgusted him. He decided instead to see 
the world, and his father was now rich enough to provide him 
with the means. He passed a year anda half from the spring of 
1798 to the autumn of 1799 in travelling about on foot, by boat or 
by coach, spending some months at Vienna; and, after visiting 
ungary, going into Italy. The outbreak of war prevented his 
seeing Rome or Naples, and he went by Nice and Marseilles to 
Paris, and thence returned home by Cologne and Berlin. In Italy 
and France he always passed as a Swede, for, as he said, a Swede 
is respected everywhere because he belongs to a nation. After his 
return Arndt published an account of his travels, and extracts are 
given in this volume. In Italy he was struck by the depth of 
misery which he witnessed. “The poor-houses and hospitals have 
been plundered, and every day more people are reduced to want 
and helplessness.” He had also a great contempt for the French 
Revolution and for its imitations in Italy and elsewhere, and he 
groaned over the oppression, both from the mob and the French, 
under which honest Italians suffered. At Nice, at Aix, and at 
Marseilles he found insecurity, distress, and decay. Both at Mar- 
seilles and Lyons he found or persuaded himself that a third of the 
population, had disappeared. Paris, when he reached it, was ex- 
clusively occupied with the ceremonies which were intended to 
mark the indignation of the French people at the murder of their 
envoys at Rastadt. To Arndt everything seemed contemptible 
and ludicrous—the harlequin costume of the Directory, the absurd 
Ministers in red breeches and stockings, and the funeral eulogiums 
pronounced by Chenier. Other spectacles of misery awaited him 
at Brussels and Bonn. He was full of disgust at the atrocious 
war, and he was deeply alarmed at the certain prospect “that the 
Rhine, of which Germany was once so proud, will be shared with 
the Franks, that this fine race will be reduced to a hybrid set, and 
that Germany, the unconquered, will become the scorn of all nations.” 
Throughout his life he hated the French, and he especially detested 
them when he found them, as at Coblenz, in the position of con- 
querors and invaders. He returned to Sweden with a deep hatred 
of these ferocious conquerors, and with a divided feeling towards 
Germany—proud of its history and proud of his German descent, 
but, on the other hand, so ashamed of the position which Germany 
then occupied that he was glad to be able to rank as a Swede. 

On his return, love, as he tells us, settled his destination, “ An old 
love sometimes hidden under thin white ashes had been burning 
silently for five years.” It now flared up sufficiently to prompt 
him to go to the little University town of Greifswald to marry the 
daughter of a professor, and to begin business as a private tutor. 
ite following year, 1801, the birth of a son cost the life of the 
mother, and Arndt remained on, rising gradually in the profes- 
sorial world. As he candidly admits, he learnt by teaching, “I 
began,” he says, “ by teaching all kinds of things, which I myself 
only half understood, and ended by confining myself to historical 


, Jackson, and lectures.” Gradually, however, he was more and more absorbed 
| by political feelings, and it was the utter overthrow of Germany in 
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1806 that moved him to throw in his lot with the prostrate nation. 
“ When Austria and Prussia had fallen after vain struggles, then 
first I began to love Germany wruly, and to hate the foreigner with 
an utter hatred.” It was not Napoleon only whom he hated, 
“the cunning, taciturn, sneering Corsican, born in the land where 
honey is poison ” ; it was the French, “ the deceitful, the insolent, the 
covetous French.” He hated them +0 iruch that he loved Germany, 
and his Swedish predilections were “once and for ever dead.” 
He had already embarked on political liv rature, and an attack 
on the Swedish system of serfdom was thought so revolutionary 
that he was threatened with a trial. But the King, on having his 
attention drawn to the statements made in the work as to the 
miseries of the poor, declared that, if the statements were true, 
the author was justified in his comments. Arndt was left un- 
harmed, and a few years afterwards serfdom was abolished in 
Sweden. In 1805 he published a work, termed the Spirit of the 
Age, which was a fierce denunciation of Napoleon and the French, 
and thenceforward he led for some years a troubled and vagrant life 
now at Stralsund, now at Stockholm, then back again at Greifs- 
wald. But even at Greifswald he found no rest. A large portion 
of the society to which he belonged was lost in admiration for 
Napoleon, and his own father-in-law was among the number of 
those who were now his political opponents. At length we tind 
him in 1812 at Berlin, and there he formed friendships with 
triots, and ertered into “the great league whose bond of union 
was hatred of the foreigners and a burning desire for their expul- 
sion and extermination.” The King of Prussia was now, however, 
so closely allied with Napoleon that Berlin was not possible 
for long as a place of residence, and Arndt moved to Breslau, 
where he thought he could easily pass into Austria or 
Russia, The imminence of Napoleon’s war with Russia de- 
termined him to seek shelter with the last adversary of 
the conqueror, and he took refuge in Russia. “ Russia,” 
he says, “was still Europe. My desires had never turned 
towards America—to its money-seeking educated barbarism—even 
when I — Europe was lost.” He reached St. Petersburg, and 
there entered into the employment of Stein. Thenceforward to 
the end of the War of Liberation his history is that of Stein, to 
whom he was deeply attached, although he, like others, had to 
endure much from the irritable and disappointed old statesman, 
Although, however, he shared in everything the fortunes and the 
feelings of Stein, Arndt now made his own persunal contribution 
to the cause of national liberty. He wrote the war songs which 
have made his name dear and familiar to the German people. In 
a single year he published no less than fifty of these songs, and 
they did much to kindle and maintain the popular enthusiasm. Of 
one of these songs, beginning with the words “ Der Gott der Eisen 
wachsen liess,” a translation is given in this volume, as also is a 
translation of his verses on the battle of Leipsic. He also wrote a_ 
we ae entitled “‘ Der Rhein Deutschlands Strom nicht Deutsch- 
s Grenze,” which embodied and perpetuated the national claim — 
to Alsace-Lorraine. After his death in 1860 a statue was | 
raised to him on the banks of the Rhine, on which the beginning | 
line of his most famous song and the title of his pamphlet | 
was graven. He had only been dead ten years when the God 
who allows iron to grow in the earth permitted the metal to be 
used with effect against the French whom Arndt so bitterly hated, 
and the wishes for the reclamation of the further bank of the 
Rhine to be realized. 

In 1818 the new Masadtpery Sd Bonn was opened, and Arndt was 
established as Professor of History. He had married the year 
before a sister of Schleiermacher, and he built himself a house 
on the Rhine, and settled down to work and to family hap- 
piness. But his bright prospects were not long undisturbed. As 
soon as the war was finished there arose a civil contest in Germany 
between the Courts, who thought that the people had done no 
more than their simple duty in fighting when ordered to fight 
by their rulers, and the leaders of the movement of liberation, who 
thought that the German people had freed itself, and ought to have 
the liberty it had won recognized on its own behalf. Arndt went 
strongly with those who claimed more from the sovereigns than 
the sovereigns would give, and in a continuation of his Spzt of the 
Age he emitted his views as to the unity of Germany and the right 
of the es to representation. This made him an object of suspi- 
cion to the Prussian authorities, and when the panic caused 
by the murder of Kotzebue came to aggravate the feelings 
of suspicion and dislike towards thinkers whose thoughts were 
considered to be too liberal, Arndt’s papers were seized, and, after 
along delay, he was put on his trial. The result was that no 
punishment was inflicted on him; but his papers were retained, 
and he was no a allowed to lecture as a professor, although 
he retained his full salary. So he went on for twenty years, 
silenced and depressed, until in 1840 the new King of Prussia re- 
moved the ban, and he was once more allowed to teach. Mean- 
while he wrote much, and, among other things, several hymns, 
and his life, although passed in unmerited obscurity, seems to 
have been a fairly happy one, except so far as it was saddened by 
the loss by drowning of a promising boy of nine years. Arndt 
recovered very slowly, if he ever recovered, from the shock of this 
misfortune. But he was greatly pleased when at length the 
favour of the new sovereign made him some amends for past in- 
juries, and he was once more in the position to which by is cha- 
racter, his attainments, and his national services he was entitled. 
From the date of his restoration to the work of his office to the 


| still to wait. 


outbreak of the revolution of 1848 he spent much of his time in 
preparing the public mind, so far as he was able to reach it, for | 


the union of Germany under Prussia and for the reception of 
constitutional government. This time he could welcome light 
even when it dawned from France, and he heard in the outbreak 
of Paris “the cock-crow of the German meng He was 
altogether opposed to the scheme of a German Republic, and 
clung to the hope that the King of Prussia would accept the 
crown of the new Empire from the new Parliament that met at 
Frankfort. In that assembly itself he could exercise only @ 
moderate amount of influence, as he was then nearly eighty, and 
be was far too prudent for the heated spirits among whom he 
found himself. At last the vote was passed inviting the King of 
Prussia to become Emperor; and two of the most interestin 
documents in this volume are the letter in which Arndt 

the King to accept, and the letter in which the King explained 
his reasons for refusing. The main objection of the King was 
that the crown was offered by the people, and not, as it ought to 
have been, by the princes. After this disappointment of 
his hopes Arndt returned to Bonn; in 1854 he resigned his 
professorship, and died in 1860. The older he grew the more 
popular he became, and his ninetieth birthday was celebrated 
as that of a national hero. From Germany he deserved 
so much of acknowledgment. He had not only stimulated, 
but embodied, the national spirit in his songs; and he had 
lived a life without a spot on his honour, his courage, 
or his good sense, through long decades when much meanness, 
much timeserving, and much folly, reactionary and revolutionary, 
had been displayed. It is, however, easier to sympathize with his 
writings apart from his poems than to admire them. He had a 
few thoughts, obvious, true, and noble, but then he had only a few 
thoughts. He always keeps in the same groove, and he had 
little literary elasticity or The success of national songs 
which really became national cannot be contested, and the 
Germans of his day loved and sang the songs of Arndt; but, so 
far as foreigners may presume to pm the his songs had nothing like 
the fire of the patriotic songs of Burns or the vigour and majesty 
of those of Campbell. Arndt can scarcely be treated as a great 
German writer; but in his character and his life he showed some 
of the elements of real greatness, and he did perhaps as much as 
oaee except Stein to form that which is best in the Germany of 
to-day. 


GREEN’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE.* 


R. GREEN has now carried on his narrative from the death 
of Queen Elizabeth in 1603 to the flight of the Duke of 
Monmouth and the temporary overthrow of the Whig party in 
1684, shortly before the close of Charles II.’s reign. From this it 
will be seen that the present volume hardly fulfils the promise ofits 
title-page, which gives the reader to understand that he is to be 
taken on as far as the Revolution of 1688. For the history of 
that event, and indeed for the whole reign of James II., he has 
“Puritan England,” as Mr. Green comprehensively 
names the period from 1603 to 1660, the “ Restoration,” and the 
“ Popish Plot,” make up the substance of the volume now before 
us. In the history of Puritanism Mr, Green has put forth all his 
strength, and the result is admirable as a work of art. Nowhere, 
we are inclined to think, has his peculiar genius been displayed 
to better advantage. His power lies in tracing the rise and course 
of the successive waves of thought which make up the tide of 
human progress. It does not much matter whether the thought 
be that of medizeval Catholicism or of seventeenth-century Calvin- 
ism, so long as it has strength enough to rise and sweep all before 
it. Puritanism was a mighty wave in its time, and Mr. Green 
duly recognizes its importance. Never before, perhaps, have the 
Puritans been set in so favourable a light by any one not pro- 
fessing theological sympathy with them. Macaulay, with all his 
political admiration for the Puritans, was ever conscious of their 
more odious and ludicrous side, and fully realized how ob- 
noxious the children of light can make themselves to the 
children of darkness. Mr. Green habitually prefers to look 
at the Puritans on their best and grandest side; and, 
while admitting the impracticability of their theory, he suc- 
ceeds in inspiring his readers with pity for its failure. It 
is true that a suspicion will arise that it is mainly on artistic 
grounds that he takes up the Puritans. The Puritan gentleman, 
sombre, quiet, and dignified like a portrait by Velasquez, makes 
an effective contrast¢to the gorgeous and many-hued cavalier of 
the Renaissance on one side, and the bewigged and beribboned 
gallant of the Restoration on the other. We have got past the 
days when Horace Walpole could see no picturesqueness in an 
Anabaptist. We can fearlessly contemplate the terrible dogmas 
of Calvinism as a grand and gloomy system of mythology. Mr. 
Green, who is himself guiltless of an —— logmatism, and 
who, if he had lived in the time of the Civil Wars, would probably 
have found himself most at ease among the Latitudinarian friends 
of Lord Falkland, takes for the heroes of his narrative the most 
uncompromising dogmatists the world has ever seen. He has no 
more spiritual affinity with them than has the young lady who 
goes to a fancy ball in the sad- coloured es and prim white ker- 
chief of the Puritan maiden. Like her, he simply appreciates the 
artistic capabilities of the costume. 


* History of the English People. By John Richard Green, M.A., 
Hono Fellow of Jesus College, Oxf Vol. III. Puritan d. 
ma The Revolution. 1660-1688. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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It must have occurred to many readers of history to wonder by 
what process the man of the Elizabethan age, with his keen en- 
joyment of life, his wide range of intellectual sympathy, and his 
classical and artistic tastes, gradually developed into the Puritan. 
How came it to pass that the sons of the men who had fur- 
nished models for the heroes of Shakspeare took to their hearts the 
grim doctrines of Calvinism, and began to dream of Kingdoms of 
Heaven upon earth? True, the typical Elizabethan was not a 
heathen. Of him, as of Benedick, it might be said, “The man 
doth fear God, howsoever it seems not in him, by some large 
jests he will make.” But how came it about that in the end 
the fear of God so completely mastered him as altogether to 
destroy his capacity for making jests? arly in his narrative Mr. 
Green traces the process by which he conceives this change to 
have been wrought. We extract the passage in which he in- 
geniously finds in the idea of ‘“ human individuality” a point of 
union between the spirit of the Renaissance and that of 
Calvinism :— 

Unlike as the spirit of Calvinism seemed to the spirit of the Renascence, 

both found a point of union in their exaltation of the individual man. 
The mighty strife of good and evil within the soul itself which had over- 
awed the imagination of dramatist and poet became the one spiritual con- 
ception in the mind of the Puritan. .... It was each Christian man 
who held in his power the issues of life and death. It was in each Christian 
conscience that the strife was waged between Heaven and Hell. Not as 
one of a body, but as a single soul, could each Christian claim his part in 
the mystery of redemption. In the outer world of worship and discipline 
the Calvinist might call himself one of many brethren, but at every mo- 
ment of his inner existence, in the hour of temptation and struggle, in bis 
dark and troubled wrestling with sin, in the glory of conversion, in the 
peace of acceptance with God, he stood utterly alone. With such a con- 
ception of human life Puritanism offered the natural form for English re- 
ligion at a time when the feeling with which religion could most easily 
ay itself was the sense of individuality. The ‘prentice who sat 
awed in the pit of the theatre as the storm in the mind of Lear outdid the 
storm among the elements passed easily into the Calvinist who saw him- 
self day by day the theatre of a yet mightier struggle between the powers 
of light and the powers of darkness, and his soul the prize of an eternal con- 
flict between Heaven and Hell. 
Mr. Green carefully points out, what most people are apt to forget, 
that the early Puritan was anything but a sectary. He was in 
truth a bitterenemy to Nonconformity. “To the zealot whose 
whole thought was of the fight with Rome,” the Brownist: asser- 
tion of congregational independence “seemed the claim of a right 
to mutiny in the camp, a right of breaking up Protestant England 
into a host of sects too feeble to hold Rome at bay.” What he 
really craved was the suppression of every non-Calvinist element 
in the national Church. “ That the Church of England should 
both in ceremonies and in teaching take a far more distinctively 
Protestant attitude than it had hitherto done, every Puritan was 
resolved. But there was as yet no general demand for any change 
in the form of its government, or of its relation to the State. ... 
Allin fact that the bulk of the Puritans asked was a change in 
the outer ritual of worship which should correspond to the ad- 
vance towards a more pronounced Protestantism that had been 
made by the nation at large during the years of Elizabeth’s reign.” 
At this juncture the throne of England was ascended by a ruler 
who had learned to regard Calvinism as the deadliest enemy to his 
crown. 

On the subject of James I. Mr. Green's views have, it is clear, 
undergone considerable modification since he wrote his Short 
History. The influence of Mr, Gardiner is manifest in the picture 
now given both of the public and private character of King 
James. Mr. Green expressly acquits James of being a drunkard ; 
“but he was a hard drinker, and with the people at large his hard 
drinking d for drunkenness.” His weakness for favourites is 
to some extent explained and excused on the ground that govern- 
ment by personal dependents was “ the tradition of his house” :— 

Hemmed in by turbulent barons, unable to find counsellors among the 
nobles to whom the interests of the Crown were dearer than the interests of 
their class or their house, Stuart after Stuart had been driven to look for a 
counsellor and a minister in some dependant, bound to them by ties of per- 
sonal attachment and of common danger. 

Justice is done tu the King’s intellectual abilities, marred though 
they were by “a pedant’s love of theories, and a pedant’s ina- 
bility to bring his theories into any relation with actual facts.” 
His life as a Scottish King is vigorously sketched, though not 
indeed with — accuracy of detail. Speaking of the Earl of 
Morton, Mr. Green says, “A union of his rivals, and their adroit 
crowning of the bo Sing, put an end to Morton’s regency.” Now 
in fact the infant James had been crowned immediately upon his 
accession to the throne in 1567, more than eleven years before the 
end of Morton’s regency. What Mr. Green is probably thinking 
of is the “acceptation of the regiment ”—that is, the nominal 
assumption of the government by the boy-King in n. We 
should like to know Mr. Green’s gous for putting into the 


any flesh.” A well-known description by a contem of 


unin ulpit at his first 
entry.” Again referring to Mr. Burton, we fin the aged 
Knox had to be helped into the pulpit, “ where he behovet to lean 
at his first entry.” 

Mr. Green indeed is not always careful in quotation, Sir 
Edmund Verney’s words to Hyde:—“I have eaten his [the 


King’s] bread, and served him near thirty years, and will not do 
so base a thing as to forsake him,” are turned into “ I have eaten 
the King’s bread and served him now thirty years, and I will not 
do so base a thing as to distrust him.” 

The line from Z’ Allegro— 


And the jocund rebecks sound, 


becomes “ Where the jolly rebecks sound.” Of the typical 
Puritan gentleman, whom Mr. Green draws from Mrs, Hutchin- 
son's portrait of her husband, though at first without naming his 
original, we read, “In his discourse he was on his guard against 
talkativeness and frivolity, striving to be deliberate in speech, and 
‘ranking the words beforehand.’” The phrase which Mr. Green 
prints in inverted commas is, we admit, accurately quoted word 
for word. Nevertheless, the reader whose curiosity leads him to 
refer to Mrs. Hutchinson for it may be surprised to find that it is 
her husband's faculty of speaking “ without ranking the words 
beforehand” upon which she insists. He “would speak,” she 
says, “very well . . . without premeditation, . . . for indeed his 
yng was so nice that he never could frame any speech before~ 
and to please himself, but his invention was so ready, and 
wisdom so habitual in all his speeches, that he never had reason 
to repent himself of speaking at any time without ranking the 
words beforehand.” It is possible that Mr. Green may be right 
when he says that Charles II. wrote, “ with characteristic cool- 
ness,” of Sir Henry Vane, “ He is too dangerous a man to let live, 
if we can safely put him out of the way”; but we find both in 
Hallam and Forster the words given thus:—‘ if we can honestly 
put him out of the way.” The latter version at least displays a 
desire to conform to some conventional standard of honour and 
decency, while the former is as unvarnished as a soliloquy of Iago. 
In an otherwise excellent criticism of Dryden, Mr. Green has in 
one instance, we think, fallen into the common error of not dis- 
tinguishing between the sentiments of the author and those of his 
fictitious characters. As one proof of his assertion that Dryden 
| to the last had in him something of “ the Commonwealth's man,” 
| he urges that “no writer has embodied in more pregnant words 
| the highest claim of a people’s right—that 
right supreme 
To make their kings, for kings are made for them. 


Weneed only remind the readerthat Dryden has put these “ pregnant 

words” into the mouth of “ Hell’s dire agent,” Achitophel, when 
| assaulting Absalom’s “fainting virtue.” It would not be rea- 
' sonable to cite as specimens of Moliére’s morality the arguments by 
| which Tartufe seeks to vanquish the scruples of Elmire. We note 
| that at p. 232 itis stated that Cromwell was “ of kin through their 
| mothers with Hampden and St. John.” Now, according to Noble 
and Mr. Carlyle, St. John’s connexion with the Cromwell family 
was through his second wife, who was a daughter of Henry 
| Cromwell of Upwood, uncle to the Protector. 
| Mr. Green has, as may be guessed, no liking for Archbisho 
Laud; and in his account of the struggle between the prelate an 
_ Lord Chief Justice Richardson he has been both inaccurate in his 
law and unfair to Laud’s side of the case :— 

The Crown under James... . had issued a “ Book of Sports” which 

recommended certain games as lawful and desirable on the Lord’s Day. 
The Parliament, as might be expected, was stoutly on the other side, and 
had forbidden Sunday pastimes by statute. 
This gives the reader to understand that the declaration Inown as 
the “ Book of Sports,” and the statute—we presume that Mr. 
Green refers to the Act of the first year of Charles I. “ for punish- 
ing divers abuses committed on the Lord’s Day ”—ran counter to 
each other. This is an error which has already been pointed out 
by Hallam and Lingard. “Unlawful exercises and pastimes ” 
—such as bear- and bull-baiting—were forbidden on Sunday by 
the declaration and the statute alike. The statute further made 
it punishable for people to meet “ out of their own parishes on 
the Lord’s Day ” “ for any sports and pastimes whatsoever.” Even 
in this, the furthest extent to which it carries its prohibition of 
Sunday amusements, it proceeded on the same lines as did the 
“ Book of Sports,” which only authorized “each parish by itself 
to use the said [lawful] recreation after divine service.” Mr. 
Green continues his narrative :— 

The general religious sense of the country was undoubtedly tending to a 
stricter observance of the day, when Laud brought the contest to a sudden 
issue. He summoned the Chief-Justice, Richardson, who had enforced the 
statue in the western shires, to the Council-table, and rated him so violently 
that the old man came out complaining he had been all but choked by a 
pair of lawn sleeves. He then ordered every minister to read the declara- 
tion in favour of Sunday pastimes from the pulpit. 


What Richardson had done was something very much beyond 
merely enforcing the statute. To tell the story as briefly as pos- 
sible, Lord Chief Justice Richardson and Baron Denham, going 
in 1632 on the Western Circuit, had, on the request of the jus- 
tices of the peace, made an order, which is printed in Rushworth, 
suppressing “ revels, church-ales, clerk-ales, and all other publick 
ales.” The order appears to have been aimed in especial against 
the “ feasts of dedication,” less formally called wakes, which were 
held on the Sunday before or after the day of the saint to whom 
the parish church was dedicated. The judges’ action was by no 
means unprecedented, similar orders having, Mr. Gardiner tells us, 
been made in 1627, in 1615, and even earlier. Laud however 
took up the matter, his wrath being especially excited by the judges 
having, after the precedent of 1627, caused their order to be pub- 
lished in the parish churches by the minister without the “ con- 


| 


sent or privity” of the Bishop of the diocese. This point, which 


| 

} mouth of Melville, ins 0: of Morton, the famous eulogy 
spoken over the grave of John Knox:—* Here lies one who never 
feared the face of man.” Mr. Burton, by the by, tells us that this fine 
saying is an improvement — the original. All that Morton 
seems to have said was “ that he _— an feared nor flattered 
Knox's preaching is given Mr. Green _as_ beginning with this | 
| 

| 
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Mr. Green does not mention, is the more important as it shows | 
how universally the minister of the parish was looked upon as the 
natural proens | of an official communication to the people. Under 
Royal pressure, the Chief Justice reluctantly revoked the order. 
According to Mr. Gardiner, it was Richardson's delay in doing 
this, and the bad grace with which he at last yielded, which ob- 
tained him that rating from Laud which he afterwards described 
in such — phrase. Charles then commanded the publication 
in church of the “ Book of Sports,” with the addition of an ex- 

ress authorization of the wakes. Mr. Green taxes Laud with a 
deliberate design of thus driving the Puritan clergy to extremity. 
We should rather imagine that in this, as in many other cases, 
Charles and Laud had no idea of the strength of the feelings 
they so injudiciously outraged. As to the merits of the immediate 
question, we have to weigh the opinion of the justices of the peace | 
against that of the Bishop of Bath and Wellsand of the clergymen | 
whom he consulted, who defended the wakes, and stated that their | 
suppression was unacceptable to the people generally. Without _ 
any question of Sabbatarianism, everybody's experience will supply 
him with instances of similar controversies. On the one hand, | 
we have to take into account the tyrannous intolerance with which | 
well-to-do people are apt to regard the amusements of their poorer 
neighbours—an intolerance which readily masks itself under what- | 
ever moral or religious disguise is in fashion; ov the other, the | 
unfortunate inability of the uneducated Englishman to enjoy him- 
self without becoming a public nuisarce. 

If however in this instance Mr. Green has done scant justice 
to Laud, it must not be supposed that as a rule he is unfair or 
indiscriminating in his championship of the Parliament side. He 
does not indeed emulate the studious calm of Mr. Gardiner, strongly 
though he appears to have been influenced by that historian. 
Though in the main he adopts Mr. Gardiner’s view of Went- 
worth’s policy, unlike Mr. Gardiner, he finds no excuse for it. 
“In Wentworth,” he says, “the very genius of tyranny was | 
embodied.” It is Mr. Green’s nature to be “ passionate ”—we 
use the epithet in the sense in which he himself is fond of | 
using it—to feel strongly, and to express the feeling in glow- 
ing words. But his sympathies are too wide for him to be a 
mere partisan. Had we space, we would quote the whole of 
the passage in which he sums up the character of the Stuart Kings, 
and, while insisting on their strange lack of sympathy with Eng- 
lish feeling, points out that “as they failed to understand England, 
so in many ways England failed to understand them. It under- 
rated their ability, nor did it do justice to their aims.” Or we 
might quote the passage, not unworthy of Macaulay, in which he 
describes how the Royalist gentry were ground down under the 
political and social tyranny of the Commonwealth, and shows how 
natural and inevitable was the reaction which followed as soon as 
the Restoration had placed the younger generation of Cavaliers in 
power. By the side of this we might set the pages in which is 
traced the growth of the modern scientific spirit, itself one of the 
forms of revolt against the “ pressure of Cromwell’s system.” 
“ Science, rationalism, secularism,” sprang into vigorous life “ in 
their protest against the forced concentration of human thought 
on the single topic of religion,” and “the effort to prison religion 
itself in a system of dogma.” But we must be content to let our 
readers find out for themselves the choice passages of the book. 
They will find in it, not much perhaps that is absolutely new to 
them—for Mr. Green avowedly works up the materials collected by 
others—but much that is set in a clearer light than before, and in- 
spired with fresh life by the power of a sympathetic mind. They 
will find even the most familiar incidents—for no periods of 
English history are so generally known, in their external incidents 
at least, as the Civil Wars and the Restoration—retold with a 
new charm, 


ELTON’s EASTERN AFRICA.* 


— late Captain Frederic Elton died on the 19th of 
December, 1877, during his journey from the north end of 
Lake Nyassa to the east coast of Africa opposite Zanzibar. His 
travelling companion, Mr. H. B. Cotterill, has put together and 
finished the memorials of that expedition, which lead us over much 
ground not before described. A Ts section of this volume 
presents Captain Elton’s notes of his official visits to ditferent 
parts of the sea-coast under Arab and Portuguese dominion, in 
pursuance of Sir Bartle Frere’s diplomatic remonstrances in 1873 
against the slave-trade. The two subjects will be found to bear 
some practical relation to each other, however indirectly. It is 
now evident that the East African slave-trade cannot be effectually 
suppressed without the aid of civilizing agencies in the interior of 
that populous region, which seems at present, happily no doubt, 
beyond the convenient reach of military conquest. It has been 
entered by missionary colonization, and the interesting settle- 
ment of Livingstonia, founded by the Presbyterian Churches of 
Scotland at the south end of Lake Nyassa, lay in Captain Elton’s 
route of inland exploration. 

His journals of 1873 and the two or three following years, while 
he was engaged as subordinate bree agent on the Sultan of 
Zanzibar’s coast, and latterly as British Consul on the shores of 


* Travels and Researches among the Lakes and Mountains of Eastern 
Central Africa, From the Journals of the late rf Frederic 


and 
Elton, F.R.G.S., H. B. M. Consul at Mozambique, late of the o8th Regi- 
ment. Edited and completed by H. B, Cotterill. London: J. Murray. | 


the Mozambique Channel, in detecting the contraband traffic, 
might scarcely have been worth publishing alone. There is a degree 
of monotony in the details of that laudable service. It is well 
that the cruelties practised by native man-hunters, conductors 
of slave-gangs, dealers in such live stock, and masters of dhows, 
in procuring slaves and conveying them ly, yr to a foreign 
market, should occasionally be exposed. ut the results of 
Captain Elton’s personal investigations about three years ago 
have already been made the ground of authoritative interposition. 
His — description, too, of the slave market at Zanzibar has 
now only an historical interest, as well as his account of the 
successful negotiations with Sultan or Seyyid Burghash, whom we 
have since welcomed here in London. An explanatory chapter 
by Mr. Holmwood, then and still assistant to Dr. Kirk, our Consul 
at Zanzibar, gives an outline of the course of these philanthropic 
endeavours to liver Eastern Africa from a horribly destructive 
system of oppression. It was the more incumbent on Great Britain 
to do something for that purpose, because many of our Indian 
fellow-subjects, both of the Hindoo and the Mohammedan trading 
classes, were actively concerned in the iniquitous system. Captain 
Elton’s primary errand along the coast, from Dar-es-Salem down to 
Kilwa or Quiloa, was that of admonishing and in some cases 
bringing to punishment those offenders who were amenable to 
British jurisdiction. He was obliged to be a passive witness of 


| the outrages that were perpetrated by the other lawless persons of 


diverse mongrel nationalities still infesting some parts of that ex- 
tensive maritime region. They could be prevented from shipping 
off the cargoes of wretched creatures at certain of the customary 
ports nearer home ; but this only resulted in a far more protracted 
driving of the tortured victims on shore to distant places of embar- 
kation. The length of coast nominally subject to the ruler of 
Zanzibar is about a thousand miles, and that of the Portuguese 
territory, from the Zambesi to Cape Delgado, is not very much 
less. It is apparently feasible, by the constant employment of 


| our naval cruisers, to stop the transit of slaves from the main- 


land only to the opposite islands, where they have been much 
in demand for the sugar plantations. This is the department 
which chiefly occupied Captain Elton’s attention in 1875 and 
1876, when he obtained much evidence relating both to the 
sources and outlets of the mischief. French mercantile agents 
were found using ports of Madagascar as an entrepét for the 
slave-trade to Réunion. The Makuas, a widely scattered tribe 
on the table-land behind the Tugula hills, which the author 
traversed for the purpose of this inquiry, were proved to be the 
most active kidnappers. He describes their continual petty 
warfare, instigated by foreign slave-dealers on the sea-coast. 
Their depredations extend to the shores of Lake Nyassa. The 
course of the traffic is northward, and thence eastward to whatever 
accessible point of the seaboard is left open. The longer its over- 
land path the worse are the sufferings ot its victims, and the dis- 
turbance also of the country through which it passes; for great 
numbers of the unhappy people die on the road, and then others 
are captured to make up the tale. Neither the Government of 
Zanzibar nor that of Mozambique possesses the means of enforcing 
its authority beyond a few miles inland ; much less can the British 
naval force pretend to do so. 

This state of things must obviously present serious difficulties 
in the way of effectually putting down East African slave-trading 
by direct action of a foreign Power, short of absolute conquest. 
Indirect agencies for such an object would be those either of moral 
influence or of commerce, introducing a better social and industrial 
economy among the native tribes. The latter means of reformation 
has now some prospect of ultimately reaching them by the es- 
tablishment of a convenient and regular intercourse with the pro- 
posed settlement on Lake Tanganyika. By the navigation of 
that lake, as well as of Lake Victoria Nyanza to the north-east of 
it, and of Lake Nyassa to the south-east, it is hoped that the 
whole region will one day become easy of approach. Until that 
condition shall have been accomplished, we cannot feel sanguine 
hopes of any real improvement in affairs throughout a vast section 
of the interior, between the Zambesi and the Nile, inhabited pro- 
bably by at least ten millions of human beings. 

The first actual beginning, with fair promise hitherto, was that 
of Livingstonia, situated on the promontory of Cape Maclear, 
near the Shiré outlet of Nyassa, which thence forms a ‘stream 
of three hundred miles running to join the Zambesi, affording 
communication with the sea. Within the last four years, by 
the energetic labours of Mr. E. D. Young, R.N., and of the Rey. 
Dr. Stewart and Dr. Laws, a mission colony, with an industrial 
school, after the model of Lovedale among the Kaflirs of South 
Africa, has been set up in this place. We regret to observe 
that Captain Elton, who was there for three weeks in August 
and September, 1877, considered the site of Livingstonia to have 
been badly chosen. It is unquestionably a healthy site, and it hasan 
excellent harbour commanding the entrance to the lake navigation ; 
but Captain Elton ventured to prophesy that “tsetse and the bad soi 
will paralyse the station.” The first-mentioned pest, however, that of 
the venomous biting-fly, so deadly to cattle, is likely to depart with 
the killing off of wild animals in the neighbourhood ; and all sorts of 
useful vegetables are grown in the mission garden. The view 
shown in an engraving, with the row of little white houses be- 
neath grand wooded conical hills fronting a strip of sandy beach, 
and with the steamer J/ala and Mr. Cotterill’s Herga, a Harrow 
School gift, lying there at anchor, is decidedly pleasing. Other 

laces may doubtless be found on the Nyassa shores, as Mr. Young 
equaily suitable for permanent residesve of 
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European settlers. The river navigation thence to the ocean by the 
Shiré and the Zambesi, altogether four hundred miles, is not unin- 
terrupted, owing to the Murchison Cataracts, sixty miles from the 
lake. But it is a great accommodation, which may perhaps give 
the advantage to this settlement, compared with those on the 
Victoria Nyanza and on Tanganyika, as a door into the interior of 
“the Dark Continent.” 

The voyage of the J/ala up the lake with Captain Elton and his 
companions—namely, Mr. Cotterill, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Hoste, and 
Mr. Downie—previously to their toilsome and disastrous land 
journey, was full of mixed adventure. They were knocked 
about rather too much by stormy weather, and were some- 
times made ill by the food and lodging when they landed 
to sojourn with “the Jumbe” or another native chief. But 
there was much shooting, and the scenery was interesting at 
first sight. It was not till October 12th that they quitted 
the little steamboat for a walk of some five or six hundred 
miles to the sea-coast at Bagamoyo. The route lay through 
Uchungu, over the mountains of Konde, across Merere’s country, 
the Ruaha valley, and Usango, keeping along the watershed 
that divides the tributaries of the Rovuma and the Rufiji, 
which flow eastward to the ocean, from the streams of Central 
Africa. This is a line of manifest geographical importance ; but 
the painful stress of circumstances did not allow Captain Elton and 
Mr. Cotterill to obtain such precise and complete information as 
might be wished. Mr. Cotterill’s notes were indeed unfortunately 
lost. They were a month later in starting than they ought to 
have been, in view of the approaching midsummer heats of 
December; and they lacked a sufficient store of provisions, or 
cotton cloth to pay with instead of money. There was, more- 
over, a fierce little war going on between their host Merere, 
chief of the Wasango, and the marauding tribe of the Machinga, 
who besieged his stockaded village of grass huts on the night 
of the Englishmen’s visit. From one of his look-out stands, 
called “bomas,” perched aloft upon a scaffold of poles in the 
jungle, they had a fine view of this nocturnal battle. The devastating 
effects of such incessant hostilities, which only serve the interests 
of the slave-dealers, were sadly apparent throughou* the country. 
Firearms and ammunition are furnished by the travelling Arab 
merchants, we suppose, as a preliminary measure in this nefarious 
speculation. Thus equipped, the more powerful tribal lords now 
and then walk over the lesser communities, taking toll of the help- 
less population. But when one of these devouring tyrants meets 
another, then comes the tug of war. Towns are so frequently 
burnt and abandoned, and their inhabitants driven out and shifted 
to and fro, that it is not always certainly known where a people 
came from, or who they originally were. But several of these 
tribes, in some particulars of figure, speech, and habit, show their 
affinity with the Zulus, as Captain Elton observed, having him- 
self resided in Natal and hunted in Zululand. The language of 
others proved to be a dialect of the Swahili, which is commonly 
spoken on the eastern sea-coast opposite Zanzibar. Again, there 
were the Niam-Niam, who might possibly be a branch of the 
“cannibal” nation so-called, met with in the Equatorial region 
by Dr. Schweinfurth. And since the name of Machinga is borne 
also by a section of the Ajawa tribe on the Shiré, below Lake 
Nyassa, Captain Elton thought it probable that the enemies of 
Merere, to the north of that lake, might likewise be Ajawas. The 
tangled ethnology of all this region defies our present comprehen- 
sion. It may be arranged neatly enough in a scientific treatise, 
but falls into mazy confusion in the narratives of actual travellers. 
Eastern Africa is indeed a good deal mixed. 

In that of the world, however, there are many beautiful 
districts “ where all creation pleases, and only man is vile.” The 
highlands of Konde, otherwise called Ubena, from the Wabena 
a a who live there, consist of a succession of elevated valleys, 
with undulating slopes between, “dotted over with pyramidal 
hills, bounded by rich mountain spurs, and walled in by high 
ranges.” We may try in vain to fancy what Konde is like from this 
complex inventory of its features; but. that it is “a lovely 
country ” we are quite dis to believe. Captain Elton pro- 
nounced it the finest tract of Africa that he had ever seen; more 
fertile, and even better cultivated, than Natal or any of our South 
African colonies. Lest this account should excite the agricultural 
or pastoral cupidity of European colonizers, which might draw us 
into further political embarrassments, he noted the fact “that a 
great extent of the land in every direction is already taken up by 
natives, and is either under cultivation or stocked with cattle.” 
It would be just as well if a similar notification of this fact, 
which is more generally to be observed in Africa than we are apt 
to suppose, were published with the first descriptions of other in- 
viting territories. The Zulus and all the Kaftirs have indeed 
always had as keen an eye as the Englishman or Dutchman for 
whatever value kind nature bestows upon the choice lands of 
their country. ‘“ Probably it is wastefully occupied,” as Captain 
Elton says of Konde, “and plenty of spare elbow-room might be 
found. But native ideas of landholding are very enlarged, and it 
is probable that European colonization might lead to grave mis- 
understandings.” The equitable spirit of these remarks is not less 
to be commended than their sober discretion and good sense. 

The reader will experience a touch of sorrow in approaching the 
sndden termination of Captain Elton’s journal on ke 13th 
after several attacks of i from which all his party suffered 
ulternately, caused by the want of wholesome food, the merciless 
rains, often keeping them wet all night, and the terrible sun of a 


tro 


pical midsummer, with very long daily marches, Mr. Cotterill | 


supplies a feeling narrative of his friend’s death at Usekhe, in the 
Ugogo country, and of the dangerous illness of Mr. Hoste just 
before crossing the dreaded Makata swamp, on the ordinary route 
from Ujijito Bagamoyo. It should be observed that at a future period 
the journey from the north end of Lake Nyassa to the coast will be 
much shortened and facilitated by the opening of the projected road 
from Dar-es-Salem. That seaport town of the mainland, forty miles 
south of Zanzibar, was planned by the late Sultan Majid for an 
emporium of commerce; but its buildings have been left empty. 
It may yet be destined to attain some degree of prosperity by 
means of a legitimate and beneficial trade. 


DICKENS'S DICTIONARY OF LONDON.* 


(O survey the world from China to Peru would be an opera- 
tion probably of not much greater difficulty than to give an 
account of the habits and doings of, and the modes of dealing with, 
so much of the population of the globe as is pent up within the 
limits of its largest metropolis. The observation required to do 
justice to the latter task must be as extensive in its subjects, if not 
in its geographical area, as for the former; and a more varied 
knowledge would, in fact, be wanted to make it complete. The 
work recently published by Mr. Charles Dickens, in the shape 
of a Dictionary of London, and already briefly noticed in 
our columns, is a remarkably successful attempt to bring toge- 
ther into a small compass all the practical information de- 
sirable for either residents or strangers in the capital. It is 
alphabetically arranged, which indeed is always the best plan 
for a book of varied matter, which different people may have 
occasion to consult for very different purposes ; and it thoroughly 
justifies its second title, and is truly an unconventional hand- 
One is not bored with details of all that one does not care 
to know, although perhaps one ought to know it; but everything 
that is interesting and useful is made accessible in a ready and 
easy-going method. We have, in fact, here the Alpha and Omega 
of London; from Ar at Lloyd’s to the ‘Zoological Gardens,” 
an enormous variety of useful and amusing information is 
given. Between the “Academy of Arts” and ‘ Working-men’s 
Clubs” are to be found serviceable knowledge and clever “ tips” 
upon all sorts of matters which lie as far apart from each 
other as eesthetics and economy. The painters, indeed, who ex- 
hibit at Burlington House and the Grosvenor Gallery are not the 
only ones to whose works attention is directed ; for, under the 
heading of “ Black Eye,” any one afflicted with such a misfortune 
may find to what artists he can resort in order to get the unsightly 
appearance removed by having it skilfully painted out. And, 
while ample information is afforded as to working-men’s clubs, 
the palaces in Pall Mall, the old clubs in St. James’s Street, and 
the many haunts of the artist, the actor, and the literary worker 
which have during the last years sprung into existence, and which 
now form a sort of collective Bohemia, also come in for their full 
share of notice. To “ Bohemia” a special article is devoted, and 
a definition is attempted of the proper modern and London 
meaning of the term. The inhabitant of that strange country, 
whose social geography is as vague as was Shakspeare’s acquaint- 
ance with it, will tind himself defended and vindicated. To be 
entitled to the rights of citizenship it is not necessary to be an 
of the four “d’s”—drunken, disorderly, dirty, and dissipated. 
The modern Bohemia has no resemblance to the old Alsatia of 
London, Its true subjects are, as defined in the Dictionary, those 
who have emancipated themselves from all conventionalities and 
shams, and who do their work in their own way, and without in- 
terference with other people. Society so-called in London, as we 
believe, has much to answer for in the damage done by frequenting 
it to many an artist or author whose time and abilities have been 
frittered away in devotions at its shrine. How far equal or greater 
injury may ensue from the admiration of a clique, or the un- 
restrained familiarities of club life, would be difficult to say; but 
it is clear that there is danger in that direction also. Tolerance 
and charity are claimed as among the leading characteristics of the 
Bohemian ; and, in short, it seems that, so far at least, we had all 
better be Bohemians. 

Much space is given to the description of the different places 
of worship in London. No denomination is neglected ; and for 
the churches of the Church of England there is a complete tabular 
list showing the hours of all the services, together with any 
specialities of ritual, music, Xc., corrected in general by the incum- 
bent of each church before insertion. The matters selected for 
special mention in describing the various services are vestments, 
tapers, music, eastward position; seats, if free; if church open for 

rivate prayer; days of celebration of Holy Communion; and the 
letter B indicates that the black gown is worn in the pulpit. Cabs, 
railroads, steamboats, and omnibus routes are of course duly de- 
scribed, and find themselves in the same handy volume which 
also contains an account of the modern Coaching Club and revived 
coaches on the old and almost deserted high roads around the metro- 
polis. The distinctive colours and fares of different omnibuses are 
given; and there is a chart of omnibus tracks which those can study 
who are equal to mastering the kindred intricacies of Bradshaw. 
To strangers the advice about London hotels and lodgings and 
their ways will be most welcome and useful ; while the permanent 


* Dickens's Dictionary of London, 1879: an Unconventional Handbook. 
London: Charles Dickens, * All the Year Round” Office, 26 Wellington 
Street. 
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householder may learn more than he expects from the hints afforded 
about the supply of gas and water and other matters, and the 
cautions against the perils which beset him no less than the casual 
visitor. ‘The perfectly true observation is made that in proportion 
to its size London is worse provided with hotels than most of the 
great American or Continental towns. Kings, princes, and ambas- 
sadors may find good apartments in some of the great West End 
hotels; but they are nearly all stuffy, and in point of wines and 
cookery cannot pretend to compare with houses of the same class 
in Paris. The charges at the Bristol, in the Place Vendéme, may 

rhaps be as high as those of the hotels frequented by crowned 
a in London; but there would certainly be a better and more 
satisfactory return for the money expended by their Royal High- 
nesses and Serenities. 

The great feature of London, as the reception of 
temporary visitors, and indeed of habitual residents also, is the 
enormous number of lodging-houses it contains. In certain dis- 
tricts street after street is full of them. Houses in the Blooms- 
bury region which a generation ago were occupied by judges, 
leading physicians, and wealthy merchants, are now let in apart- 
ments, The ‘“Marchioness” of the Old Curiosity Shop now 
answers the bell, if she can be persuaded to hear it, where 

wdered footmen once responded to the call. The muffin-man 
is stopped to furnish a luxury for the early tea-table of the first- 
floor in houses where his advent was formerly only watched by 
the dwellers in the basement. But the departed glories of the 

lace give little comfort to the victim in search of that article. 
Tn France there is pretty sure to be a good bed in every room, 
and in every town a fairly eatable dinner and decent wine at a 
restaurant in the 1 pone see All this is improving in London, 
but much room still remains for improvement. There must be 
thousands of lodging-house-keepers and thousands of lodging- 
house servants within four miles of Charing Cross. Could not a 
Society be formed for their regeneration? There are more people | 
interested in the result than in many other objects which seem | 
easily to enlist sympathy and substantial support. | 

The congenial calieet of where to dine is treated most sensibly 
and usefully. Dinners of an excellence and at a price such as 
were formerly only obtainable by members of clubs can now be 
had in many places as good and as reasonably. Indeed the ordinary 
dinners at many a club would now suffer in comparison with some 
of them, both as to cost and quality. Cookery, service, and wine 
have all been vastly improved in the public dining-places of 
London; while for those who do, as well as for those who do 
not, remember the “ Cock,” in Fleet Street, in the days of the 
“ plump head-waiter’s ” ministrations, or the old grill-rooms in 
the City—once few in number—there is a multiplication of similar 

laces of entertainment, no longer confined to the east side of 

emple Bar. The “ gritted floor” may no longer exist ; and 
whether the pint of port, in the poet’s vision, was really the best 
that ever came from pipe—or whether such can now be produced 
—may be matter of Socks; but the perfect pint of stout, and the 
rd chop to each, may certainly be now secured at South 

ensington and elsewhere as well as in Fleet Street or Cornhill. 

Fish-dinners, the most salient peculiarity of London dining, 
deserve and obtain a separate article. The old “Brunswick” Hotel 
at Blackwall is, we find, now turned into an emigration office; but 
at Greenwich the “ Ship ” and the “ Trafalgar” continue to flourish. 
But “non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum”—and a 
humbler entertainment of the same oceanic and fluviatile viands is 
to be had at a far humbler price at the “ Three Tuns” Tavern, in 
the fish neighbourhood of Billingsgate. Whitebait is of course 
the most important dish at such banquets and meals, and, to our 
thinking, can only be truly enjoyed in what may be called its 
native abodes—on tke banks of the Thames. One seldom gets it 
so good ataclub or in a private house. We do not know what 
is the latest verdict of the naturalists upon the true classification 
of this delicious little morsel. It may be, for ought we care, as 
some suppose, the young of the whale, or it may represent an adult 
species of its own. Our only concern is to know which hypothesis 
ought to be adopted, with a view to taking measures, if necessary, 
for ensuring the protracted existence of a creature which con- 
tributes so greatly to the delight of man. We once read in an 
old guide-book to the suburbs of London printed early in the last 
century, that Greenwich was famous for small houses of entertain- 
ment, much frequented by the lower orders, in order to eat a fish 
called whitebait; and it was not until the Ministerial dinners, 
which began in Pitt’s days, had made it known, that it became 
fashionable and expensive—Esto perpetua. 

South Kensington has been mentioned in connexion with the 
chops and steaks which can be obtained in the refreshment depart- 
ment of the Museum; and, in addition to other attractions of a 
permanent character, of which an account is given in the Dic- 
tionary, it now contains a loan collection of extraordinary interest 
for the illustration of London—not the London of the present day, 
however, but that old London of which so much is now already 
gone, or is rapidly disappearing—we mean the collection of maps, 
plans, prints, and drawings formed by the late Mr. Crace, which 
is of great interest and curiosity. Upon one side of the gallery in 
which it is exhibited the Thames wanders, in a hundred shapes 


and modifications of map and view, with its banks and its edifices 
and its bridges. Every park, place, street, and edifice of note or | 
mark of any kind is represented as it was or has been. There | 
is the London of Hollar, of Canaletto, of Hogarth, and of Row- | 
landson ; and whenever a print or drawing was met with which | 


happened to contain a correct view of any part of or place in 


London it seems to have been secured. The Covent Garden and 
Gin Lane of Hogarth of course figure on the walls, and so does a 
print from the series of “ Marriage 4 la mode,” because the window 
of the room in which the father of the dying wife is pullin 
the rings from her fingers commands a view of the Thames an 
some of its buildings, Grotesques by Rowlandson find a place 
in the collection because they give views of the parks and 
other public places. And so we may see London as it was, from 
the earliest date for which any pictorial representation can be 
obtained, down to the days when George III. was king, and of 
the Regency, when Swallow Street became Regent Street, and 
Nash built the sharp spire of All Souls, Langham Place—a fact 
commemorated by a caricature of the period, in which the archi- 
tect is represented as impaled on his own steeple. 

Returning to the modern London to which Mr. Dickens's omnis- 
cient little book is devoted, it really seems to give every kind of 
information that can be wanted for visiting “, living in it, and 
even dying and being buried in it, for there is a list given of the 
metropolitan cemeteries. How to be ill in it (for there is a list of 
hospitals); how to be charitable, or receive charity in it; how to 
hire an evening dress suit, or an umbrella in it; how to eat and 
drink and sleep in it; how to move about init; how to get out of 
it; how and where to buy in it; how to be amused or instructed in 
it—are questions which all receive a prompt and practical answer. 
Only we do not find alist of banks; and the list of Insurance 
Companies is far from being complete. In such an undertaking, 
however, some deficiencies must at first be expected; and in a 
very modest preface Mr. Dickens invites from all corrections and 
suggestions for the improvement of his work. 


EGYPTIAN BONDS.* 


8 ge most cynical novelists of the opposite sex never say such 
cynical things about women as women say about themselves. 
The greatest writer of fiction of the day, George Eliot, has in 
this matter sinned the most deeply. She made Maggie Tulliver 
fall in love with a dreadful young business man who wore diamond 
rings, and whom Mr. Swinburne has declared to be beneath the 
notice of a poet’s horsewhip. She made a lady of rank and family 
forget herself with a greasy attorney, whose only claim to con- 
sideration seems to have been that he wore a black satin waist- 
coat. The hero, if hero he can be called, of Miss Bates’s tan 
Bonds is, if possible, a more insufferable coxcomb and than 
even Stephen Guest. Yet this Irish Adonis, this beringed 
Hibernian Don Juan, wins the heart of the only person in Egyptian 
Bonds who can be said to have much character. To contemplate 
this ill-assorted love affair through its rise and progress is enough 
to make a sober man get up and break everything within reach. 
We do not mean to say that the tale is improbable. According 
to the testimony of lady novelists (and experience often confirms 
their evidence), women of heart and character may waste their 
affections on coxcombs whom men instinctively dislike and dis- 
trust. This truth to disagreeable facts does not make the theme 
of Egyptian Bonds more pleasant, while there is something mad- 
dening in the tolerance which the narrator and all the characters 
extend to the Irish adventurer. 

Nile novels have been rather popular lately, and it is certain 
that the scenery of Egypt makes a delightful frame for a story, 
while the imperishable remains of the ancient empire form a tragic 
background to the play of fleeting modern ions. Miss Bates 
has made very clever use of these materials; indeed, her novel, 
without being extraordinarily powerful or original, is clever 
throughout, and easily permits itself to be read. She does not 
bore the most ignorant or inattentive reader with archeology, and 
this shows a good deal of self-command. II. is a much 
more interesting person than Mr. Oscar O'Grady, though some of 
the French scholars think that the Egyptian monarch, too, had a 
dash of the boastful humbug. Miss Bates resolutely declines to be 
led away into Egyptian lore, and persistently keeps Mr. O'Grady 
and Rachel Poynter, whom he Powitched: under the critical 
microscope. 

There are certain faults of manner in tan Bonds which 
might easily enough have been avoided. The story is told 
in the historical present, manner Miss 

roughton. Again, it is-told in the t person, the 
husband of Mrs. Verschoyle, who is the hate of the 
travelling party. This gentleman uses italics in some profusion, is 
fond of the feminine words “reliable,” “dependable,” and “ ag- 
gravating,” describes another gentleman (if Osear O'Grady can be 
called a gentleman) as “lovable,” and makes the same character 
say that the natives of Egypt should be “sculptors, not artists.” 
These discrepancies might have been avoided had Mrs., not Mr. 
Verschoyle San made to tell the story. As to the historical 
present, we must get used to it as well as we may. 

The characters who planned the Nile voyage were Mr. and 
Mrs. Verschoyle. They were joined at Cairo by a Mr. Poynter, 
generally called the Squire, by his daughter Rachel oe her 
betrothed lover Mr. Frederick Bathurst. This person was a bar- 
rister; and, of all the well-meaning, feeble-minded, generous, 
devoted, and wholly impossible barristers whom fiction presents 
to us he was the mildest. Next to his love of Rachel was his 
passion for arguing and quibbling, while his meekness of mood was 


* Egyptian Bonds. By E. Katharine Bates. London: Richard Bentley 
& Son. 1879. 
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@ mere parody and screaming burlesque of Christian charity. Miss 
Poynter, a young lady of great beauty, gentleness, and sweetness, 
ad bean unable to fix her affections on any one, so she yielded 
to the persevering attentions of Bathurst, who had served for her 
as long as Jacob for his Rachel. The Poynters brought with them 
from England an invalid, Mrs. Wingfield, and the existence of 
this lady makes it just barely possible that the Verschoyles might 
have invited Oscar O'Grady, M.D., to join them in their tour. 
This O'Grady was a young Irish doctor whom Verschoyle met 
one evening in an hotel, believed to be “lovable,” and at once en- 
geced as travelling physician, philosopher, and friend. To any one 

t Verschoyle it was plain that O’Grady was an esthetic ead. 
He wore rings all over his fingers. He gesticulated when he spoke. 
He had a Parisian accent, and Prince Bismarck has warned the 
world against English or Irish men with Parisian accents. His 
manners were intolerably easy. He was impudent, and quoted 
Fron and told a lady whom he had just met “not to take up a 

ine, you are much nicer without one,” and informed her that she 
had “undeveloped possibilities of poetry in her, after all.” He 
avowed that “hundreds of women had loved him,” and that he 
corresponded with scores. But to give him a fair chance, let us 
= Mr. Verschoyle’s own account of his first impressions of 

"Grady :— 

Onur talk lasted till midnight. O’Grady’s society was certainly charming. 
I found that he was a wonderfully well-read, deep-thinking man. He had 
the advantage of an extraordinarily retentive memory. Good, bad, or 
indifferent, all knowledge, once acquired, seemed to have stuck by him, as 
it were ; certainly without voluntary exertion on his part. His nature 
was essentially an artistic one, and his religious feelings seemed to have 
taken the same colouring. Like most clever young men, he was 4 
rationalist, and discoursed, as clever young men are apt to do, upon the 
morality of art culture, the necessity for art development as a channel for 
the religious emotions, and so forth. 

He spoke very 
countless revelations of Himself that God gives to every true artist soul ; 
how “one might catch a glimpse of His beauty in a gorgeous sunset, hear 
an echo of His voice speaking to us through a symphony of Beethoven or a 
fugue of Bach.” 

This was the kind of creature whom Verschoyle took as the 
companion of a three months’ voyage. The interest of the story 
is-to'see how O'Grady bowls out Bathurst in the affections of 
Rachel Poynter. The author is not unaware that, though Rachel 
did not love Bathurst, she should have been clear-sighted enough 
to recognize O'Grady for a charlatan. She, therefore, does her 
best to\make his emotional nature, his sentiment, and his tact a 
foil to the British tourist as represented by Bathurst. Thus 
Bathurst is made to strike one of the ts who are eternally 
asking for bakshish, while the generous O’Grady reproves his 
eruelty, and among the crowd. O'Grady has a 
feeling speech to deliver about the condition of the Egyptian 
peasants :— 

“Itisithe old story, Miss Poynter—dirt and neglect and starvation— 
God ate them, poor wretches! It is the same old tale wherever one 
goes. They are ground down and starved and beaten! What is the 
use of cultivating more than the miserable little patch of ground that 
Frey them just rice or beans enough to keep body and soul together ? 

would only get heavier taxes next season, and harder stripes from 
the koorbash if they do not pay them! A dead level of hopeless squalor 
and dogged endurance is the only safe course for the Egyptian ‘fellah’ 
just now. Certainly, the present Government succeeds admirably in de- 
veloping misery and degradation to their furthest possible limits. What 
does it matter so long as we Egyptian bondholders get our coupons paid ? 
lt’s a wretched, false, miserable system from beginning to end; but I 
suppose in a country where every one tells lies as hard and fast as he can, 
and the highest ideal of superiority is to be able to cheat some one else, 
it is difficult even to get at the real root of the evil, far less to attempt to 
remedy it.” 
Again, Osear, in his character of physician, is kind to the sick 
children of the people, and to Mrs. Wingfield, who dies on the voyage. 
These traits of tenderness and feeling had probably more influence 
on Rachel than O’Grady’s artistic talents and talk or his power of 
uote from AuroraLeigh. Yet it seems that Rachel might have 
her promise to Bathurst if the mild barrister had not been 
iged to leave the party, while O'Grady stayed and acquired more 
or less of a mesmeric influence over Rachel. The long and very un- 
i passage in which Oscar “ mesmerizes” Rachel was pro- 
ly foreed upon the author by a kind of urtistic necessity. 
Nei Bathurst's dulness nor O’Grady’s accomplishments and 
Parisian accent were enough, it seems to have been felt, to 
make a proud and noble woman forget her betrothed lover in a 
week. ‘The mesmeric business is a kind of supernatural addition 
to the charms of ‘the Irishman, and it is intended in part. 


the agency of fate into the folly of Rachel P. On the day 

after the experiment, Mr. Versehoyle o that “when they 

@re together, her eyes seem to be constantly, though unwillingly, 

drawn towards Oscar.” So strong was this “influence,” that 

— - wandered, even when she was conversing with Mr. 
erschoyle. 

The conclusion of the whole business was, that when O'Grady 
had a chance of accompanying some other rich English people on 
another tour, Rachel aexed him to stay. Oscar toon begun to 
assume “an air of tender triumph,” and yet no one ki him ! 
The ae when he heard how matters stood, and that his 
a d thrown over Bathurst for O'Grady, merely grumbled. 
As forthe meek barrister, he behaved like a lamb. “ Bathurst 


must see the thing in this light,” said O'Grady, and Bathurst did 
see it. When O'Grady reached Cairo, the mild Frederick received 
him in the most friendly way. “I want to speak to you about 
O'Grady,” and Fred’s voice faltered for a moment. “I always 
liked him, and thought him very elever and fascinating; no 
wonder she preferred him to a stupid old slow-coach like me.” 
Was ever woman in this manner lost? It is impossible for the 
most tender-hearted reader to feel any liking for a forlorn lover 
so tame. Bathurst not only remained on friendly terms with 
O'Grady, but, when the latter set out on a fresh tour with a family 
of pretty English girls and left Rachel in Cairo, Bathurst went 
about paying small attentions to the faithless Miss Poynter. 

It would be unfair to reveal the conclusion of the story. It does 
not contain many good sketches of character, for the Verschoyles 
are almost nonentities, and old Mr. Poynter is a conventional 
drawing of a fox-hunter lost in that ‘“ god-forsaken country 
Egypt.” Great pains have been taken to make O'Grady both 
charming and worthless; but his worthlessness is more apparent 
than hischarm. The character of Rachel is much more powerful 
and true, and gives the book most of the merit which it possesses, 
in addition to the sketches of Egyptian manners as seen by Eng- 
lish eyes. The story is likely to be popular, for it runs rapidly and 
smoothly ; the dialogues are interesting, and the pictures of scenery 
clever and unassuming. The defect of Egyptian Bonds is tuo 
much charity to human failings and a certain want of strength. 
It is more difficult to supply the latter defect than to get rid of a 
few mannerisms which we have noted. Miss Bates’s future per- 
formances will deserve attention ; her theme may perhaps be more 
agreeable, and her view of ssthetic Irishmen less tolerant. Nothing 


, and with a grave sweetness of tone, about the | 


can be more repulsive than a Hibernian Tito Melema, with a pro- 
nounced inclination to take to drink. 


THE ORMULUM.* 
lew Delegates of the Clarendon Press have considered it 


desirable to bring out a new edition of the Ormulum (of 
which the editio princeps by Dr. R. M. White, a former Pro- 
fessor of Anglo-Saxon, appeared in 1852), and they have committed 
the task to the Rev. Robert Holt of Christ Church. In both pro- 
ceedings they have been well advised. The importance of the 
Ormulum as a monument of the transition period of the language, 
and, in a less degree, as a curious literary relic illustrating the 
spiritual ideals and educational aims of our forefathers, has been 
more clearly recognized each year since the appearance of Dr. 
White's edition. At the same time it is not a work the sale of 
which, if it were published asa private venture, could possibly 
be remunerative. It was right, therefore, that the Clarendon Press, 
which can afford to wait for the slow exhaustion of an edition the 
sale of which is spread over many years, should undertake the 
re-issue of a work so thoroughly and meritoriously done as the 
Ormulum of Dr. White, under a form more purchasable than the two 
original octavo volumes. The Delegates have also been well advised 
_ in giving the commission to Mr. Holt, who, besides bestowing the 
| greatest care on the correct presentation of the text (a point in 
| this case of the first importance), has corrected, improved, and 
extended the already excellent Glossary. It was, however, we 
think, scarcely worth while to preserve the original form of the 
work so scrupulously as has been done. Dr. White had to think 
of his position as Professor of Anglo-Saxon, and naturally took 
the opportunity afforded by the publication in its entirety of this 
ancient English text to prefix to it a dissertation on the progress 
of Anglo-Saxon studies in this country, commencing with Foxe 
and Parker, and coming down to his own day. In a second 
edition the one prominent subject for consideration should have 
been the Ormulum itself, to which prefatory remarks of consider- 
ably greater bulk than are here devoted to it might well have been 
pretixed; while Dr. White's dissertation, which, we admit, is 
too interesting an historical summary to be suppressed, might have 
been removed to an Appendix. 

If this course had been taken, it would have been seen that, 
with reference solely to the elucidation of the Ormulum, this 
edition still leaves something to be desired. Is it certain that a 
| strenuous effort to discover the house of Austin Canons to which 
, Ormin belonged would have remained wholly unrewarded ? It is 
| true, so great was the number of these houses founded during the 
| twelfth century, that, even in limiting our consideration to the 
counties outside of which, according to the now generally received 
opinion among scholars, Ormin’s English could not have been 
current—namely, Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Lei- 
cestershire, and Northamptonshire—the priories of any one of 
which he might have been an inmate are still so numerous that 
the chance of identifying him with any one of them is hopeless. 
But the suggestion may be hazarded that an Austin Canon whose 
views of the monastic life were so austere (see 1. 6,290 seg.), and 
whose religious earnestness was so absorbing, as seems to have 
been the case with Ormin, would be very likely to belong to a 
reformed branch of his order. Such a branch was the reform of 
Arronaise, to which Lilleshall Priory and several other houses 
belonged. It would not be difficult to ascertain what Arroasian 
houses existed in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries within the 
specified counties ; and when this was known, it is just possible 


* The Ormulum, with the Notes and Glossary of Dr. R. M. White. 
Edited by: the Rev. Robert Holt, M.A. Two volumes. Oxferd: Clarendon 
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@ume, to form an excuse for Rachel. e Greek poets, at least 
before the age of on found it _——_ to take a stern 
view of the failings of Helen of Troy. She was the victim of the 
Gods and Fate, and the mesmeric is meant to introduce 
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that a careful examination and comparison of all available materials | 


might lead us a step further. ‘ 

Other minor points should have been attended to, which, though 
of slight importance in themselves, help to open out an ancient 
work, and make it easier for a student to see his way through it. 
The Homilies should have been numbered, and, by means either of 
running titles or “shoulder-headings,” indication of the proper 
number should everywhere have been made. The beginning and 
end of each Homily, whether perfect or imperfect, should have 
been noted in the text, not merely in the table at p. lxxxii., which 
a reader might easily overlook. A reference to p. 98, vol. i. will 
show the nature of the defect complained of. On this page, owing 
to a great hiatus in the MS., the fourth Homily is imperfect at 
the end, and, not the fifth, but the sixth Homily is imperfect 
at the beginning, the hiatus being so great that not a line of the 
fifth Homily remains. On all this the editor allows us no informa- 
tion or indication whatever other than a note to the effect that 
“Coll. (columns) 69-76 are wanting ” in the MS. 

A more serious defect consists in having reprinted without com- 
ment Dr. White's faulty description of the character of the work. 
Ormin’s plan, according to Dr. White, was “ first to give a pura- 
phrastic version of the gospel of the day, adapting the matter to 
the rules of his verse, with such verbal additions as were required 
for that purpose. He then adds an exposition of the subject in 
its doctrinal and practical bearings.” Now, in point of fact, the 
Ormulum is nothing of the kind. If it were, it would bear a con- 
siderable resemblance to Wyclif's English sermons on the gospels 
read in the church service, the number of which, two hundred and 
thirty-two, is singularly near to that of the two hundred and 
thirty Homilies on gospels and gospel texts which Ormin intended 
to write—perhaps actually wrote. The intention of our author 
was entirely different. He desired to write a Life of Christ, com- 
piled and interwoven, on the principle of a Diatessaron, out of the 
narratives of the four evangelists, along with a full didactic com- 
mentary. His book, he says, 

—iss wrohht off quapprigan, 
Off Goddspellbokess 


that is, it is made of, and sustained upon, the guadrge@ or four- 
wheeled chariots of Amminadab (the reference is to the Song of 
Solomon vi. 12), on which, according to the figurative language of 
St. Austin, the Lord is borne when he goes from nation to nation 
subduing the peoples to his law. Accordingly he moves on through 
the New Testament, beginning with the announcement to Zacharias 
in the temple of the birth of the Forerunner, taking now a group, 
now single gospels from each evangelist in turn, preserving the 
biographical, but disregarding the liturgical, order, and ending 
ore with the gospel for Ascension Day as the subject of the 
two hundred and thirtieth Homily. The mere circumstance that 
the first gospel, “ Fuit in diebus,” is that for Midsummer Eve, 
June 23, the second, “ Dixit Zacharias,” that for the octave of St. 
John Baptist, July 1, and the third, “ Missus est Angelus,” that 
for the Annunciation, March 25, would have shown Dr. White, if 
he had attended to it, that his notion that Ormin followed the 
order of the gospels day by day was untenable. Considering, 
however, the multifarious solicitudes and occupations which beset 
the editor of an ancient work never before printed, Dr. White 
ought not to be censured for the oversight ; rather we have to be 
thankful to him for the very much that he did and did so well. 
But when the second edition was called for, such a mistake as this, 
which suggests an erroneous view of the character and object of 
the Ormudum, ought to have been corrected. 

Mr. Holt adds nothing to what the first edition contained 
on the question of date. Dr. White was of opinion that while 
the character of the handwriting, the ink, aud the material 
employed were such as might well be referred to an early 
decade in the thirteenth century, the grammatical forms rather 
indicated a later period. Mr, Kington Oliphant, in his Standard 
English, assigns a date “somewhere about the year 1200” to 
the composition of the Ormulum. ‘There is reason to think 
that, so far from being brought down towards the middle of the 
thirteenth century, the date should be pushed back forty or fifty 
years beyond the time assigned by Mr. Oliphant. Several con- 
siderations favour this view. In the first place, the very ancient 
and Saxon character of the writing has not been sufliciently noticed. 
It is difficult, without the use of appropriate characters, to explain 
fully what is meant; but we must make the endeavour. The old 
Anglo-Saxon character for » is used throughout the Ormulum, 
the modern letter seldom appearing, except when written over the 
line. In the Peterborough Dhromcle the old + is used from the 
beginning down to 1131; but after that year—that is, in the 
concluding portion of the Chronicle, written probably about 1155 
—it disappears, and only the modern form occurs. The Anglo- 
Saxon w is uniformly employed by Ormin. It is also used by the 
Peterborough writer of 1155; but the latter also occasionally 
adopts the later form in proper names, as in “ Walingford.” Inthe 
MS. of the earlier version of Layamon, written probably in the 
first deeade of the thirteenth century, neither the old 7 nor the old 
wis met with. Again, the forms used for g and the guttural 
represented by the y in “year” are in the Ormulum of a much 
more primitive type than in the Layamon MS. ; but tiis cannot be 
fully explained without the use of proper characters. On the whole, 
& minute examination of the written characters in the Ormulum, 
the last portion of the Peterborough Chronicle, and the first version 
of the Brut, would induce any expert to place the composition of 
the two former at about the same date, and some forty or fifty 


years earlier than that of the third. That would place the origin 
of the Ormulum about 1160. But is the vocabulary of the poem 
such, and are the grammatical forms of so advanced a character, 
as to preclude the possibility of accepting so early adate? We 
think not; but the minute inquiries which it would be necessary to 
institute in support of our opinion would be out of place here. 
Briefly, the vocabulary of the Ormulum is still more free from the 
admixture of Norman-French words than that of the Bru ; while, 
had it been written after the stirring, fusing reigns of Henry II. 
and Richard L., and in an eastern county, not in the far-away 
solitude of North Worcestershire, it is inconceivable that it would 
not have been much more imbued with French elements than the 
Brut. That the old rigid Anglo-Saxon grammar is broken down 
in the Ormulum, and to a considerably greater extent than in the 
Brut, is undoubtedly true. But this can be accounted for by re- 
membering that Ormin wrote for, and himself belonged to, an 
Anglo-Danish population, among whom, from the contact of the 
two tongues, the grammar of the more advanced could not fail to 
be changed and simplified sooner than among the more homo- 
geneous natives of Worcestershire. 

It is scarcely necessary to notice a theory advanced by Dr. 
White (p. lxii.), that the Ormulum was the result of an attempt 
to supply Biblical knowledge indirectly to those who had been 
prohibited by a decree of the Council of Toulouse in 1229 from 
receiving it directly. It is the habit of many English Protestants 
to think of the unfortunate people of Europe in the middle ages as 
perpetually pining for the Scripture, which a wicked priesthood 
withheld from them ; but in the present case the view is not tena- 
ble. The date resulting for the Ormulum would be far too late, to 
say nothing of the purely gratuitous assumption that Ormin threw 
his metrical Life of Christ into the form-which it wears, in order 
to evade the prohibitions of a Council of Toulouse. 

The Ormu/um supplies us with an interesting illustration of the 
stubborn vitality of the English tongue. It teaches this lesson 
more forcibly than the Brut, for the good Layamon writes with 
impeded and hesitating utterance, as a man who uses a decaying 
and ruinous tongue, while in Ormin there is a rush of thought, 
always clothed in a garb of copious and pi jue expression, 
foreshowing a future of undiminished influence for a race and lan- 
guage which, though conquered, could not be suppressed. Though 
little known, perhaps, outside the narrow district in which it saw 
the light, the Ormul/um was already a pledge that the well-meant 
attempt of Robert Grosseteste and other ecclesiastics to supersede 
= native speech by French would inevitably fail, and deserve to 


A last word may fairly be said in praise of the Glossary, which, . 
as enlarged by Mr. Holt, with its ample provision of illustrative 
kindred words from the whole range ot the Teutonic languages, is 
a most valuable contribution to the stock of ials by the help 
of which English may be profitably studied. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


VHE ninth volume of the new edition of the En 

Britannica opens, according to the table of principal contents, 
with an article headed ‘“‘ Falcon,” by Professor Newton, and ends 
with one on “ Fust,” by Mr. Lyons. Professor Newton’s ex- 
cellent article on the falcon tribe, in which he declines to in- 
clude the kestrels, is closely followed by one on “Falconry,” by 
Colonel Delmé Radcliffe, which is peculiarly interesting as eon- 
taining full and detailed information as to the theory and prae- 
tice of an art which has fallen from the high estate it held 
when “ eyas,” “jess,” and “ tiercel” were words at once recog- 
nized and understood by playhouse audiences. We learn from 
Colonel Delmé Radclitie’s description that, extraordi care, 
skill, and patience are needed for the scientific training of hawks. 
The falconer must, to begin with, “carefully observe the temper 
and disposition, as well as the constitution, of each bird”; and 
the general outline which the writer gives of the to be 
pursued in teaching the birds suggests difficulties enough even with- 
out the necessity for discrimination and judgmentin each particular 
case. This condition of course holds good as to the traiming and 
breaking-in of all creatures; but in the case of hawks the proeess 
would seem to be peculiarly troublesome. Colonel Radcliffe has some. 
interesting remarks on the tameness and the powers of memory 
which these birds have been known to display, and at the end of 
his article will be found references to the most valuable works on. 
the subject of which he has given a capital sketch. Mr. Pollen 
has an interesting article on “ Faces,” which comes just before an 
important one on “ Faraday” by Professor Clerk nb who 
adds to his account of Faraday’s discoveries and work a sketch of 
the personal characteristics which exercised a charm over all whose 
privilege it was to know Faraday. Turning the pages till we arrive 
at “ Fencing,” we are compelled to confess to considerable di inte 
ment. The article is unsigned, and one would naturally conclude that 
it is not written by any one of the amateurs to be:found in London 
and elsewhere, who might have done it full justice. It is strange 
to find in the same volume which gives a complete: account of 
“Falconry” an article on a still athletic sport which 
shows so few signs of being written by a person practically ac- 
quainted with its present conditions. The writer seems indeed: to 
have crammed up his subject, and to have gone to old-fashioned) 


* The Encyclopedia Britannica, Ninth Edition, Vol. IX. Edinburgh: 
Adam & Charles Black. 
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treatises for his information, That, at least, is the impres- 
sion given, not only by the employment of the old-fashioned 

ing of “quarte,” the old-fashioned French “ parade” for 
“parry,” and the enumeration of octave, prime, and quinte among 
the parries, without a word to indicate that — have fallen into 
comparative disuse, but also by the style, or rather want of style, 
of the whole article. The writer is not perhaps to be blamed for 
having failed to make clear in an article what can only be taught 
in practice; but he certainly cannot be congratulated on having 
inserted in what ought to be an account of fencing as it is such 
sentences as these :— 

The attack of flanconnade is commenced when the biades are joined in 
quarte, and it is parried either by octave, or quinte, or by the parade of 
quarte. The return over the arm after the parade of circle is parried by 
prime or tierce, or by changing quickly to the counter in quarte. The 
return over the arm after the parade of prime is parried by prime or tierce, 
or if made at a considerable distance by the counter in quarte. 

The mind of a person accustomed to learn fencing by practical 
instruction wanders helplessly in this maze of words, and it is 
difficult to imagine that they can convey any kind of meaning to 
—_ who wish to learn something of the art of the small sword 

m them. The writer has some remarks on “ disarming” which 
seem more curious than true, and the meagre reference to autho- 
rities at the end of his article appears to bear out the idea that his 

uaintance with fencing is not of the newest kind. 
“tr. Minto’s article on “ Fielding” will be read with interest, 
while of Professor Colvin’s long and thoughtful paper on “ The 
Fine Arts,” which goes thoroughly into the subject, it would be 
difficult in a brief notice to give any just idea. We may, however, 
uote what Professor Colvin has to say on the establishment of 
ollowers of the arts as a separate class of the community. 

The gifts [he says] and ealling of the artist constitute a separate profes- 
sion, a profession of the producers, so to speak, of tine art, while the rest of 
the community are enjoyers or recipients of the fine art produced. In the 
most primitive societies, undoubtedly, this was not so, and we can go back 
to an original or rudimentary stage of every fine art at which the separa- 
tion between a class of producers or performers and a class of recipients, 
does not exist. Such an original or rudimentary stage of the dramatic art, 


for instance, we are accustomed to witness in children, who will occupy 
themselves at all moments with mimicry and make-believe for their own 
satisfaction, and without the least rezard to the presence or absence of wit- 
nesses, The original or rudimentary type of the profession of imitative 
sculptors or painters is the cave-dweller of the paleolithic age, who, when 
he rested from his day’s hunting, first took up the bone handle of his 
weapon, and with a flint either carved it into the shape, or on its surface 
scratched the outlines, of the animals of the chase. ‘The original or radi- 
mentary type of the architect, considered not as a mere builder but as an 
artist, is the savage who, when his tribe had taken to live in tents or huts 
instead of caves, first arranged the skins and timbers of his tent or hut in 
one way because it pleased his eye, rather than in some other way which 
was as good for shelter. The original type of the artificer or maker of 
household implements, considered in the same light, was the other savage 
who first took it into his head to fashion his club or spear in one way rather 
than in another way as good for killing, and to ornament it with tufts or 
markings. In none of these cases had the primitive artist any reason for | 
pleasing anybody but himself. For these and similar things to | 
give pleasure, it is not essential that others should be by ; but the pleasures 

they give are essentially of a kind in which others can, if they are by, 

icipate. 

And 2, with the growth of societies, it comes about that one class of per- 
sons separate themselves, and become the ministers or producers of this kind 
of pleasures, while the rest become the persons ministered to, the partici- 
pators in or recipients of the pleasures. Artists are those members of 2 society 
who are so constituted as to feel more acutely than the rest certain classes of 
pleasures which all can feel in their degree, 

Professor Pettigrew’s article on “ Flight ” is one which, although 
it is technical, will be found suggestive and entertaining by the lay 
reader who is content, as he well may be, to take the Professors 
science on trust. ‘ The unremitting efforts,” says Professor Petti- 
grew, in conclusion, “ of Mr. Moy and other British engineers to 
construct flying-machines deserve well of science. They are signi- 
ficant as showing that the great subject of aerial navigation is at 
length receiving a fair share of the thought and energy of a 
country which has already produced the steamboat and locomotive, 
and which, there is good reason to believe, is destined also to 
produce the flying-machine.” Mr. A. W. Ward hasan amusing paper 
on one of the most amusing of characters—Samuel Foote. The end 
of this whimsical person’s life is a strange and trayic illustration of | 
the danger of indulging in the display of such talents as Fvote | 
was specially distinguished for. Nothing could well be more ter- 
rible than the revenge taken on the unhappy actor and author by 
the notorious Duchess of Kingston, and there can be little doubt 
that, as Mr. Ward says, his health and spirits were completely 
shattered by the infamous false charge which she caused to be 
brought against him. Mr. Ward has some well-considered 
remarks upon the general characteristics of Foote, both as an | 
actor and as a dramatic.author. “The real excellence,” says the | 
writer, “of Foote’s comic characters lies in the fact that, besides | 
being incomparably ludicrous types of manners, many of them 
remain admirable comic types of general human nature... . . 
and many of the vices and weaknesses exposed by Foote'’s vigorous 
satire will remain the perennial subjects of comic treatment so 
long as a stage exists.” Mr. Ward is by no means blind to what 
he calls the incontestable defects of Foote’s dramatic work, but he 
justly contends that these defects do not obscure his merits. At 
— the only one of Foote’s plays which keeps the stage is The 

» which is not original, Whether any of tha others are 
—_ of obtaining a success is an open question. 

ore than a hundred and seventy pages are taken up with an 
article devoted to “ France,” the concluding part of which, on 
“ Literature,” is written by Mr. Saintsbury, and, beginning with | 


the Chansons de Geste, comes down to our own days. Mr, 
Saintsbury has acquitted himself exceedingly well of a difficult 
task, and in many instances has managed, with singular happiness, 
to compress a great deal of truth into a few words, He is par- 
ticularly fortunate in the section devoted to “ Drama and Poetry 
since 1830,” which shows a complete knowledge of the subject 
and is full of sound criticism. Oa periodical literature, since the 
same date, the writer has some very good remarks, Ile points out 
the immense influence of the romantic-movement on criticism, the 
theory of which had until that time remained more or less what 
it had been for centuries. “ The critic was merely the adminis- 
trator of certain hard and fast rules. There were certain recognized 
kinds of literary composition; every new book was bouud 
to class itself under one or other of these.” Tor each 
of these classes there were also recognized rules, and on 
its adherence to or departure from these rules the value 
of a book was held to depend. “Even the kinds of admissible 
subjects and the modes of admissible treatment were strictly noted 
and numbered.” These absurdities the writer goes on to point out 
were overthrown by the romantic school, the critical principles of 
which are pointed out by M. Hugo in his preface to Les Orientales. 
Here it is laid down that the critic should ask himself, “Is the 
work good or bad, judged by itself and with regard only to the 
ideal which the writer had in his mind?” He must abandon the 
easy method of simply comparing what he has to criticize with “some 
abstract and accepted standard,” and “must reconstruct, more 
or less conjecturally, the special ideal at which each of his authors 
aimed, and to do this he has to study their idiosyncrasies with the 
utmost care, and set them before his readers in as full and attrac- 
tive a fashion as he can manage.” The first writer who acted on 
this scheme was, Mr. Saintsbury observes, Sainte-Beuve, and he 
proceeds to point out with great discrimination the merits and de- 
tects of Sainte-Beuve’s and of M. Henri Taine’s method. Théophile 
Gautier, he justly says, yielded to no one in merely critical faculty 
or in the power of giving literary expression to criticism, Mr. 
Saintsbury’s article is full of good things, displays unusual 
knowledge, and is in every way well adapted to its purpose. 
The article on “ Freemasonry,” by Mr. W. C. Smith, is decidedly 
interesting, and contains copious references to works which may be 
consulted with advantage by persons who are desirous of going 
more fully into the matter. On the derivation of the title Free- 
mason Mr. Smith has some curious remarks :— 


The origin of the word mason [he writes] is itself uncertain. The low 
Latin macio may be the German -Wetz; but Diez regards it as a modifica- 


tion of marcio, from marcus, 2 hammer. Littré suggests that the Latin 
maceria, a stone wall, may contain a radical mae, from which macio has been 
formed. This is rendered more probable by the Italian macine or macigno, 


a stone lap mill, where the root idea of mace or hammer used for pounding 
corn is referred to. Tiler, the name of a masonic officer stationed at the door 
of the lodge, obviously comes from tailleur de pierre, the lapidicine of several 
medixval charters. 


MURPHY ON HABIT AND INTELLIGENCE.* 


A R. MURPHY has so greatly enlarged and recast the volume 


published by him ten years ago on the Laws of Life and Mind 
as to make it practically a new work. The active discussion which 
has been given in the meanwhile to biological and psychological 


_ problems has caused him to change his opinions upon many sub- 


slinate points, while leaving him more convinced than ever of 
the soundness of the essential principle of his system. He seeks to 
renew and fortify his protest against the exclusively physical 
theory of life which has been built up by Professors Huxley 
and Haeckel on the foundations laid by Mr. Darwin. To the 
doctrine of evolution as applying to the common origin of living 
forms, and as traceable in the gradual differentiation of higher 
from lower members of the family of life, he seems by no means 
inclined todemur. He has omitted accordingly in the new edition 
of his work those portions which consisted of mere summaries 
of facts and laws generally admitted by physiologists as bear- 
ing upon that hypothesis. All the chapters, indeed, which 
treated of physical science as distinguished from the science of 
mind and life have been left out, together with those on the senses ; 
the space thus gained being filled up by essays upon the facts of 
variation, the effect of change of conditions, and upon mimicry, 
colour, and sexual selection, drawn for the most part from the in- 
exhaustible stores accumulated in Mr. Darwin's writings. Amongst 
the portions for which Mr. Murphy chiefly claims novelty and 
originality are those which treat of the origin of man in relation to 
his mental growth and power, and of automatism in contrast with 
conscious energy and will. It is in its application to the brain of 
man that the main principle of Mr. Darwin seems to him most 
decisively to fail. Agreeing thus far with Mr. Wallace, he takes 
an important step further. Mr. Wallace, while referring all else in 
the organic world to the unintelligent or mechanical action of 
natural selection, maintained that the evolution of man gave ex- 
ceptional yet ample proof of having been guided by an intelli- 
geut power. Mr. Murphy here interposes with an emphatic 
protest. The main contention of his work is, that the entire 
organic world—not to speak at present of the inorganic—is 
replete with traces of intelligent purpose and design, those traces 
becoming more clearly definable as we ascend in the scale of 


* Habit and Intelligence: a Seriesof Essays on the Laws of Life and 


| Mind. By Joseph John Murphy. Second Edition, [lustrated, thoroughly 


revised and mostly re-written. “London: Macmillan & Co. 1879. 
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being, and culminating in distinctness in man, who is at once the 
crown and climax of the organic world, in some sort a new 
and distinct creation. Mr. Wallace, whilst thinking out the prin- 
ciple of natural selection independently of Mr. Darwin, had been 
led to limit its operation by finding in man, even at the earliest 
riod at which eee research brings him upon the stage of 
Fife, a brain developed beyond his actual attainments, and showing 
signs of having been framed in anticipation of both functions and 
needs destined to arise in a future stage of his development. So far, 
consequently, from being due to natural selection, such instances of 
structure are to be held proofs of intelligent purpose and guidance. 
This argument has been extended by Mr. Murphy from the brain 
to the general structure both of man and animals generally. He 
feels convinced that, if taken up by persons thoroughly versed in 
comparative anatomy and embryology, such proofs of anticipative 
design would be found everywhere in the organic world. It is, 
however, to be borne in mind that Mr. Darwin, as Mr. Murphy 
recognizes elsewhere, guards himself against putting forward 
natural selection as the sole cause in every case either of the 
origin or the fixation of natural characters. There are spontaneous 
variations analogous to freaks of nature, attributable to fixed yet 
unknown laws, and accumulated by inheritance to an incalculable 
extent. Such surplusage of power as Mr. Wallace speaks of might 
as naturally form part of the endowment of the brain as of any 
other member or part of the organism. The phenomena of the 
brain, although more complex and more wondrous to our compre- 
hension, are to be conceived as neither more nor less, whether in 
kind or in degree, under the control of the same all-pervading 
scheme of laws or causation, be these laws or causes ultimately 
to be viewed as purposive (cause finales) or natural (cause 
jentes). Biologists who, like Haeckel, stand unflinchingly by 
e theory of evolution, would see in this very surplusage of power 
the instrument whereby the organism has grown and developed at 
the expense of its environment. That the potentiality should be in 
advance of the actuality is no more strange in the history of mental 
than of physical development; and however greater may be the 
difficulty in connecting the successive links by physical sequence, 
the Darwinist may feel as confident of selection in the hands of 
nature holding good in the one case as in the other. Why should 
a special intelligence be conceived to watch over and bring about 
the enlarged or more convoluted brain of man, rather than the 
high speed of the carrier pigeon, the keen sight of the hawk or 
eagle, or the exceptional local sense, whatever it may be, of 
migratory birds and fishes? Moreover, at what stage in the history 
of the organism is this exceptional intelligence to be held first 
to operate? There is, as every embryologist knows, a point in 
the evolution of the fertilized cell up to which the embryo of the 
highest form that is to be—the possible Shakspeare or Newton—is 
not to be distinguished from that of the humblest mammal. At 
successive stages further removed the same cell has not yet been 
differentiated trom that of birds and reptiles, and so on, till, in 
its earliest inception of separate life, it assumes a simple worm- 
like form, resembling the ascidian or amceba. In the physical de- 
velopment, at least, of each individual it is difficult to find a 
gap or break for the insertion or acquisition of the special guiding 
and elevating power pleaded for by Mr. Murphy. And is this 
easier in the evolution of the race at large, of which that of the 
individual forms, as it were, an epitome or compressed history ? 
Mr. Murphy seems to fix upon language as marking the point of 
severance from lower forms, being man’s first and most character- 
istic attainment, and the mental power implied in this unique 
faculty being represented by the very t excess in size of 
the human brain over that of the highest apes, Language, 
our author argues, when first evolved, is generally in advance 
of the intellectual wants of the age. In proof of this advance of 
language beyond the wants of prehistoric men, he broadly avers 
that the same languages without further development sutlice for 
the intellectual needs of their much more cultivated descendants. 
For evidence of the fact he has no more to say than that the 
Arabic, represented by the Koran, having a force and picturesque- 
hess unsurpassed by any other tongue of modern Europe, is of the 
same stock with the Hebrew, which is so poor in both words and 
matical forms. Does he cling to the traditional belief in 
ebrew having been the primeval language, and to the idea that 
ius, if not inspiration, caused our prehistoric forefathers to 
ueath to the world in this tongue the unused increment of 
their rude intellectual wealth? From but a rude people, he 
goes on to say, there came to India, in the Sanscrit, as perfect 
a language as that of ancient Athens; and a race far inferior to 
these, the Kaffir, has given birth to a language singularly copious 
and regular in its inflections. We do not, for our part, pretend 
to know much about the speech of the Stone or Bronze period. If, 
however, the growth and development of the brain, and language, 
its concomitant, are to be withdrawn from the operation 
of Darwinian principles, we should like to see them referred to 
some less mysterious line of causation than Mr. Murphy’s vague 
“formative principle,” whereby the organs of speech and song 
have been prepared long beforehand in anticipation of the future 
progress of man. What we undoubtedly know is that from the time 
of birth intelligence and steadiness of purpose have to be applied in 
no slight degree by parents, nurses, teachers, and what not, if—not 
to speak of Shakspeares and Newtons—the most ordinary specimens 
of humanity are to be reared up. How much of the mature 
mental and moral product is to be credited to this gradual train- 
ing from the moment of birth, how much to inherited and accu- 
mulated qualities, is beyond our powers to calculate, if we set 


aside Mr. Buckle’s preposterous notion that one baby is as good 
as another on first coming into the world. The power of which 
Mr. Murphy speaks must be sought at a stage antecedent to 
external and artificial culture, wrapped up in the minute proto-~ 
plasmic cell to which embryonic research traces the common stream 
of organic life. ; 

We have had to pass by points of great interest, such as auto- 
matism, and the chapter on metamorphism and metagenesis, in order to 
concentrate our attention upon this special portion of Mr. Murphy’s 
work, as that which brings his scheme of the mental and material 
forces to a focus. It lies beyond our limits to do justice either to 
the breadth and unity of his argument, or to the varied knowledge 
and the sustained power of reasoning which he has displayed in 
building it up. That life transcends matter, and that within the 
sphere of life itself intelligence transcends habit—the propositioninto 
which his main argument may be compressed—is what none but the 
ultra-materialist will deny. Yet what is its effect but to throw us 
back on the starting-point of life, and on that gulf between the 
organic life and the act of consciousness which most advanced bio- 
logists, in common with Professor Tyndall, will pronounce un- 
thinkable? In referring the origin of life and thought alike to an 
“ unconscious organizing intelligence,” Mr. Murphy admits that he 
brings in something in nowise intelligible in itself; yet he pleads for 
it as being neither more nor less unintelligible than unconscious 
foree—such, for instance, as the force of gravity, the mystery 
of which familiarity alone makes us fail to recognize. In the 
general belief, it need scarcely be said, the originating intelli- 
gence merges in the divinity ; and, as he goes on to urge, the gravi- 
tative and all other physical forces are, from this point of view, 
direct exertions of divine power. “Those who accept one of these 
conclusions ought to see no difficulty in accepting the other, and 
the objections to both appear equally strong.” There is, beyond 
doubt, in physics a point at which the mind comes face to face 
with the unknowable no less surely than in theology. And may 
there not come a time when Darwinism will have made itself as 

acefully at one, in its main principle at least, with theology as 
it has with the realm of physics? After all his earnest and 
vigorous pleading against the evolutionist doctrine, our author him- 
self seems at the close of his argument not far from the promised 
scientific millennium in which unity may be set up as the rule of 
all knowledge and the key to all the mysteries of nature :— 

The difficulty, whatever it amounts to, of conceiving how such a being as 
Man can be descended from an Ape, the Ape from a Fish, and the Fish from 
a Protozoon, is paralleled in the life of every human being. The child, be- 
fore it learns to speak, appears to have no higher mental nature than that 
of an intelligent dog; for some time after birth it appears to have no 
mental nature at all; and immediately after conception it has no higher 
organic nature than that of a Protozoon. The development of the individual 
is in the highest degree mysterious; but the mystery is only repeated, and 
the difficulty is not increased, if it is true, as the doctrine of Evolution 
teaches, that the development of the individual, from the structureless germ 
up to the mature Man, has had its parallel in the development of the race. 
The relation of Man’s spiritual to his animal natureis no doubt one of the 
greatest of all mysteries ; but the relation of life to matter, though a lower 
kind of mystery, is equally mysterious. No physical science can elucidate 
the relation of the spirit to the brain ; but the fact that Man’s brain has no 
superiority to that of the highest Apes from which his spiritual superiority 
could possibly be guessed, so far from giving support to a materialistic view 
of our spiritual nature, rather tends to cut away the ground from under any 
materialistic argument. The question, what point in the development, 
either of the individual or of the race, is that where the spiritual nature has 
come in, cannot be answered, but is not an important one to answer. It is 
however in accordance with all the analogies of creation, if the same 
Creative Power which at the beginning created matter and afterwards gave 
it life, finally, when the action of that life had developed the bodily frame 
and the instinctive mental powers of Man, completed the work by breathing 
into Man a breath of higher and spiritual life. 

The issue between Mr. Murphy and the Darwinists is thus ulti- 
mately narrowed by him to little more than a question of time. At 
what stage in the evolution of man are we to conceive the 
creative power breathing into him the higher mental or spiritual 
life which discriminates him from lower forms? Were these gifts 
or aptitudes latent from the earliest dawn of life in the organism, 
aro up, so to say, in the folds of the simple germinative cell 
which embryology enables us to trace in every known variety of 
living forms? Or were they infused, as our author thinks, in some 
mysterious manner from without, “after the developmentof the bodily 
frame and the instinctive mental powers of man”—after the stage, we 

resume, up to which man wasas yet one with the higher ape? Is 

r. Murphy able to picture to himself this operation, which isnothing 
less than an independent creative act ? e question, he comforts 
himself with saying, is not an important one to answer. It may 
at all events be termed one of no more than speculative or historical 
interest. And, if so, much of the fears that he has expressed in his 
book for the interests of faith and morals may prove to have no 
real foundation. 


THE WORLD SHE AWOKE IN.* 


We. remarked of Miss Alldridge’s former novel, By Love and 
Law, that notwithstanding its many faults it showed con- 
siderable freshness of treatment. We may say very much the 
same of The World She Awoke In, although the faults are less 
conspicuous and the beauties more numerous. The beginning does 
the ~~ injustice, being decidedly the least attractive part 
of it. e have a great deal of the fine writing of which we 


* The World She Awoke In. A Narrative. Bv Lizzie Alldridge, Auth 
of “ By Love and Law,” &c. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1870. i: 
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formerly had reason to complain. Margaret Hope, the heroine, is 
slowly recovering from a severe illness, and the dreamy languor 
which still oppresses her would seem to have infected the author's 
style. “She was a pathetic young figure.” “She looked across 
the clear brown water of the moat to a tall silver birch, ‘a lady of 
the forest,’ standing in all its soft beauty against a space of intense 
blue sky, along which two little transparent clouds were sailing.” 
There are a moat and a stork and a bevy of mandarin ducks, so 
that t is literally the melancholy Mariana of a Moated 
Grange, except that she has nobody in = to sigh for. She 
wears “a gentle, wistful, questioning lool.” There is a quiver 
on her pale lips, and a smile that seems to have come from a 
heavenly land fights up her wan face to angelic beauty, as she 
meekly folds her hands on her bosom. “ Poor little pale hands! ” 
ejaculates the author. “ Her face was utterly pure. One might 
have thought the angels were already carrying her to heaven ; 
that she was even now a disembodied saint ; that the slight shadow- 
like form which made her visible was but a dim reflection of her 
earthly body, even less.clear than the image of the silver birch in 
the brown water of the moat before her.” In her sickly mood of 
dreamy listlessness, Margaret promises little in the way of enter- 
tainment. Nor do we find much to encourage us in the quaint old 
ae with whom she is living. The Des Anges are natu- 

i English people of French extraction. The active little 
grandfather is volatile enough, with his pet phrases of endearment 
tor his “ Poor little dolly girl,” and the lively interest he takes in 
trivialities; while his venerable wife isa helpmeet for him, with 
her favourite exclamation of “‘ Ma goodnaas!” and her denunciations 
in broken English of the habits of her neighbours, and the shameful 
swindling of the extortionate tradesfolk. “ Poisoned, me dear-r-r, 

isoned,” is her elegy on her dead son-in-law and Margaret's 

ther. ‘ All through going to live in haahrible, haahrible dirrety, 
dirrety places! Dirrety! Ah, my God, what dirret! Pouff! 

ter foreing our way through the first few pages, had we 

merely reading for pleasure, we should have amane the book 
aside. But, as duty prompted, we persevered, and we may 
say that our virtue unagils. tte reward. Indeed we may presume 
that the introduction was artistically designed—although the ex- 
periment may prove dangerous so far as the author is concerned— 
to contrast with the bustling activity of the sequel. Margaret has 
been brought back from the gates of death, that she may conse- 
crate her recovered health to the highest objects. Her parents 
had suceumbed in a struggle against fevers and foul drains and 
other horrors of humanity; and their daughter, while grieving 
over their loss, resolves to imitate their noble example. She knows 
that she is little to her egotistical relatives, kindly disposed as 
they are to her. She is out of sympathy with their worldly and 
selfish good-temper, and she feels that living on their charity and 
in luxurious idleness would become insupportable to her after a 
time; while, if she can only be up and doing, she may strike out 
a useful career, and, in striving to elevate herself, may do much for 
the happiness of her fellow-creatures. 

The world she awakes in is the kind of world to which Miss 
Alldridge has already accustomed us. It is rather a queer world, or 
at least a decidedly unconventional one; and in this lies in great 
measure the secret and charm of her freshness. It is not the dis- 
reputable world of Bohemia with which we have been familiarized 
by ingenious French novelists und their lish adapters. It is 
entirely respectable so far as a go, but it is beyond the 
borders of ordinary society and society's everyday habits. If we 
do not find ourselves in a world of actually new experiences, at least 
they are preseuted to us forcibly yet naturally. There isnot a single 
person of any. importance who is introduced to us as commonplace ; 
and indeed in her shaping out marked individualities the author goes 
toan extreme. Yet, as we said before, she wisely confines herself 
to out oot suljects with which she is acquainted. Now weare 
in the Reading-Room of the British Museum, and we have her most 
moving love-scene among the Assyrian monuments, with a skull 
high on a shelf grinning down upon the happy lovers and fore- 
boding the melancholy end of their engagement. That end is pre- 
cipitated by a natural accident which happens in the lecture- 
room of the Royal Institution, where Vessie Eade catches 
inflammation of the | Again we are conducted into art 
galleries, where the author is thoroughly at home and in 
earnest ; and the scenes of many of the subsequent chapters are 
laid in the sick wards of St. Thomas’s Hospital. The men are 
all scientific or artistic, and the women more or less artistic 
and intellectual. There is Vessie Eade, who paints beautifully and 
sets sweet words to soft melody. By the way, for a girl of strong 
sesthetic sense, Vessie has the oddest ideas about self-decoration. 
She mixes up the eolours of her dress in the most inharmonious 
contrasts, loads her person with cheap and unsuitable jewelry, and 
shows an unfemiuine indifferenee to erumpled and faded garments. 
It is true that, thanks to her graces and her good looks, she 
triumphs over these adventitious disadvantages. There is Dick 
Raven, who seems originally intended to be stupid, although ulti- 
mately he distances in the race of life many more brilliant com- 
petitors; but Dick likewise dabbles in chemistry, and talks imita- 
tion Shakspeare in Ancient Pistol vein. There is Fletcher Rowe, an 
admirable scientific organizer, who acts as secretary at meetings of 
scientific associations, and yet is nothing if not severely esthetical. 
And there is Edward Stratton, Rowe’s bosom friend, who has 
made a great name as a scientific lecturer, and who takes his walks 
abroad in London town in philosophically negligent apparel and an 
exceedingly soft felt hat. And, above all, we have the family of the 


Des Anges in the second generation. The father, Leon des Anges, 
is also of course a man of science and enthusiastic amateu) 
chemist. In his artistic aspect, in his unworldly worldliness, 
and in his relations to his daughter, he reminds us very much o) 
Harold Skimpole. 

But it is on the two daughters of Leon that the real interest 0! 
the story turns; and it is on them, not excepting either Margaret 
or Vessie, that the author has expended most ingenuity imayi- 
nation. Although undoubtedly she has worked them out in eflec- 
tive contrast, there is a good deal of affectation about these family 
portraits. Leon and his daughters Olivia and Eula, called by the 


+ pet names of Vi and La, have strange tricks of thought and speech 


and manner, which after a time become both wearisome and im- 
probable. Leon always behaves to his offspring with the ex- 
aggerated courtesy of the prewr chevalier, and seldom addresses 
them except with affectionate satire or inthe hightlown language of 
graceful compliment. The girls, and especially the elder of them, 
although, so far as we can make out, they are exceptionally good- 
looking, are morbidly mournful over their “ hideousness.” Vi, 
who has a superb physique and is naturally redundant with 
health and spirits, finds it hard to fall into the family tone ; and 
there is something grotesquely inconsistent in the misanthropy she 
is always assuming. As for poor little La, with her die-away airs, 
we are wishing perpetually that somebody would shake her. She 
is always languishing and lying back in her chair and ‘‘ mourning ” 
out some sad little plaint. Vi, by the way, seems to imitate 
Kenelm Chillingly in her despondent lamentations about her 
unfortunate identity. “ Why am I not somebody else? When 


are those wretched bells going to leave off jangling? ....1. 


hate my own identity. I want to be some one else.” Into the 
unnatural and theatrical atmosphere of this household comes their 
frank and earnest cousin Margaret like fresh air and sunshine. 
She is clever enough to comprehend them, as far as anybody can be 
expected to comprehend the incomprehensible, and she sets herself 
with her practical good sense to make them more like other people. 
There are good materials, in Vi especially; but that wayward 
young woman almost drives Margaret to despair. Just as she 
hopes that she has firm hold, the other shakes off her grasp and 
glooms at her resentfully. In the end, however, thanks to 

and other troubles, by which her kindlier womanly sympathies 
are awakened, Margaret asserts her influence and effects a radical 
conversion. Both Vi and La are respectably married; and their 


husbands have more reasonable prospects of ne than we 


could possibly have predicted for them from the g of the 
novel. 

The death of poor Vessie Eade, who is introduced rather epi- 
sodically, both in the story and in the life of Edward Stratton, 
is very pathetically described. The unhappy Stratton, who was 
on the point of becoming her husband, is put through prolonged re- 
finements of mental agony by the necessity of repressing his grief and 
affecting a fictitious gaiety. When all about her have given her 
over, Vessie is under the delusion that she is quickly getting well 
again. She mistakes the deceptive flicker of the expiring 
fora real rekindling of the lamp of life. To contradict or to 
undeceive her is to precipitate her end; and Stratton has to take 
her out for a stroll on a bleak spring day, when he fears with too 
much reason that she is urging him to help ina suicide. Itisa 
quietly dramatic interlude, which both in the catastrophe and its 
consequences is worked out with considerable power. Indeed from 
the cast of the plot a great part of the story smells rather unplea- 
santly of the mF edn, Margaret Hope makes a long step towards 
the summit of her ambition when she has prevailed on a famous 
lady nurse to take her in charge and put her into training. 
Miss Blake goes with great detail into all the duties and dis- 
agreeables of the profession, and we are bound to say that her 
deseriptions are by no means idealized. Margaret throws herself 
heart and soul into the business, and finally succeeds in it to admira- 
tion. At once gentle and firm, prompt in emergencies and indefatig- 
able in her attentions, she is always willing to descend to the most 
menial offices in the poverty-stricken dwellings where her services 
are in demand. Of course the absoluteness of her self-abnegation 
and self-sacrifice brings her its recompense. Nor is it only in 
ministering to the body that she is so successful. She not merely 
cures Vi Des Anges of her morbid crotchets, but makes that im- 

ulsive young woman a public lecturer as well as a devoted wife. 

or it is characteristic of the book that each right-minded young 
woman finds an active mission sooner or later, either in profes- 
sional pursuits or in some sphere of public usefulness. In short, 
as we said before, Margaret’s world is not a very attractive one 
according to the notions of those prejudiced men who like to keep 
their wives and sisters to themselves. But there is no denying 
the originality of the novel, and Miss Alldridge may be congratu- 
lated on having made an interesting story of materials which in 
many respects were most unpromising. 
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PRIVATE TUITION for the UNIVERSITIES and ARMY 
EXAMINATIONS.—An OXFORD GRADUATE, of Eight 
and residing in a pleasant Country House, in one of the a 
PUPILS for the above Examinations. He has at ft Two Vac 
. F. Murray, Esq., 11 Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 


BACKWARD or DELICATE from ourtem to 

Seventeen._An OXFORD GRADUATE (Mi: Experienced Highly Recom- 
mended) has Malvern Hills ceive FO PUPILS who 
care.—Address, M.A., Rosebank. West Malvern. 


RAVELLING TUTORSHIP.—A UNIVERSITY STU- 


To BE LET, FURNISHED, for a long or short term, a 


r Bedrooms and -room. 
B. Southampton Street. Steam 


Competent 
by letter, to Oxon, 


Greece. 
The Duke of Argyll and the Government. A New Northern U! y 
The Noxious Gases Bill. 


Alpine Adventure. 

The Arundel Case. Mademoiselle Sarah 
Bishop Burnet’s Travels. 

Silk and Silver. 


M. Victor Hugo on 
Miss Ellen Terry. 
Rogation Art Criticism by Wager. 
The Picture Galleries—No, Iv. 


The Life of Arndt. 
Green’s History of the English People. 
's Dictionary Egyptian 


itannica. Murphy on 
The World She At Awoke In. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,229, MAY 17, 1879: 


Indian Cotton Duties—Mr. Dillwyn on Personal Government—The Irish Uni- 
versity cae i in Victoria—The French Government and the Paris 
Police—The Law of Distress—English and French Theories of Education—The 
London School. Board and the Ratepayers. 


The Coming Zulu Campaign—Cardinal Newman and his Colleagues—Jamrach’s— 
Moralists on Blue China—The Weather and the Watering-Places—Henry v. The 
Queen—Street Accidents—The Suburban Race Nuisance—The German Surplus 
Silver—The Picture Galleries. No. III. 


Wiesener’s Youth of Queen Elizabeth—Grundy’s Pictures of the Past—Lowndes’s 
Descartes—S; Sketches and Studies in TtalyOlipnat’s Old and Middle 
English—Youth on the Prow—A Rebellion in Japan—German Literature. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MUsicaL UNION.—Madame last time, Tuesday’ 


B flat wee apini and Lasserre. Program ; Adagio, 

Violin, hr; Quartet, aptense Tschaiko « uest); Piano Sol f Fi “ag 
Visitors can pay at the e Hall. Director, 


78. 6d Victoria Sq and Austin. 
ORE’S GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 


TORIUM, ENTERING, JERUSALEM.” and “ The BRAZEN 
the DOR# GALLE Delly, Taiz. 


(GGROSVENOR GALLERY.—The ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


of MODERN PAINTINGS is NOW OPEN. Admission, 1s. ; Season Tickets, 5s. 


ABTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND, Established 1810 (incor- 
porated by Royal Charter), for the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of British Artists. 
Patron—Her Majesty the — 
Whe SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY DINNER 
SALA, Boa. — Street, on . GEORGE AUGUSTUS 
Gentiemen’s Tickes, 9 21s. Ladies’, 128.6d. May be obtained of 
masons’ Tavern ; and of the Secretary, L. Youne Esq. Garick 


I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square.—The THIRTY- 
a AEC AL GENERAL MEETING of the Members will be held, in the 
First-floor Room, on Thursday, May 29. The Lord HOUGHTON will take the Chair at Three 


o'clock, P.M. 
By Order of the Committee. 
__ May3, 1879. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, 8. W.—NOTICE 


is hereby given, that a SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING of the Members of 
London ‘Library will be held relay. May 2, at Halt-past ‘Three 


noon, for the ‘ing and ap approving 
rehase of the Freehold 12 James's Square 
providing the purchase- 


the rear, and for 
By order of the 
May 12, 1879. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


l JNIVERSITY of LONDON.—Notice is hereby given, that the 
next HALF-YEARLY EXAMINATION for MATRICULATION in this University 

June 1 addition to the 
‘wit be held at Owens 


pool queen's. 's College, Birmingham ; St. Cuthbert 
; St. Stanislaus ; University 


ition will be held at the 


on Thu 


rs Queen’ Liver- 
lege, Bristo! 


ancheste 
College, Ushaw ; Stonyhurst 


o'clock in the after- | 
will be submitted by the 
mises in 


LEASE of a connie HOUSE, with FURNI- 


(nearly New), TO BE SOLD, in Place, Cromwell Road.—Apply te 
Messrs. HOWELL & BonNLy, 116 Cromwel 


MELAND RAILWAY. —TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 


and THIRD CLASS apuaaee TICKETS, available for Two 
For Particulars, see Time ae issued by the Company. 
Derby, April 1879. AMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. .—_BEDFORD HOTEL. and 


janade. Near the West Pier. Suites of 
pacious Coffee-: and Service in the 
BENJN. BULL, 


(THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Sea-shore, i in its 
own Picturesque Grounds of five acres. It contains 250 Rooms, and is 4. 3 
suggest. The Charges are fixed and 


sanitary improvement which science co 
there Table-d'ho ote daily. 
Every information of the + be, North Devon. 
oe Tickets to Ilfracombe, for Two Months, are issued at all principal Railway Stations 


A M Ss. 


Wwitti BURTON. 
39 OXFORD STREET, W., &c. &c 


TABLE CUTLERY. Dessert Kni Knives.} Carvers. 
The are ail of the Steal. d. | d. per Pairs. d. 
des 6 6 Ge 

” w 6 2. ” 66 

18 6 13 6 66 

16 6 76 

6. 76 

4 ” 32. 21. 96 
4 ” 6B. » 106 
4 i ” 33. o 236 
4 ditto 3. o 

LAMPS. 


Wii AM S. BURTON invites attention to this Season’s 
Show of LAMPS, comprising amongst others the following varieties 


aa, —A safe and inodorous Oil, Half-gallon i Tins, Is. 
in Drums of Five Gallons and upwards, r Gall 
COLZA OIL.—Best French, per Gallon, 25. lod. 
Wola S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, by 
ot to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. CATALOGUES, containing 


SON 
Have on Show the largest Stock in London of 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of Bedsteads and Bedroom Furniture, 
with Price List of Bedding, sent free by post. 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, 
YOUR HOUSE or 


ue, with t freee —248, 
Street, W.C. tablished 1862 


OPPOSITE THE TREE, 41 CHEAPSIDE. 

B W. MAUGHAN has taken these extensive and central 
© Premises in order that the Public may more conveniently witness the marvellous 
PRODUCTION OF HOT WATER BY 
THE INSTANTANEOUS WATER HEATER, 

OR PATENT GEYSER. 

Forty Gallons o: Water heated in five minutes, at a cost of 1}d. 

Fuel — either Gas or Spirit of Wine. Specially adapted to Hotels. 


inne A and every requisite for a Bath-room, Laundry 
&c. The Trade and Shippers supplied. Price Lists on application. 


FactoryY—CAMBRIDGE HEATH, 
Orrices SHow Rooms.41 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


w. 
APARTMENTS 


The original, best, and most 
useful k to select from. 
250 Court 


pr priced 
nd 19, 20, and 21 eed 


of hie ¢ ficate of Age to the (University 
ment of the Burlington Gardens, ourteen days before 

ones. 1879. WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 


SOMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH. 
‘J EXAMINATION held at the Col 
elect to SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHO! 


a will be an 


‘J 


MPORTANT.— Mr. JOHN MILTON, Senior Surgeon of 
verdict to the effect that nothing has proved eo beusficial to the Skin as 
PEARS’ T SOAP.” 
Vide “ Hygiene of the Skin,” _ & Windus 


= 
OF 
Bonds. The Ormulum. 
and Intelligence. 
= 
Patent Duplex GittO MS. Gd. 3 
GittO 56. Od. to 
meen’s Reading ditto 158, Od. to 
| 
— | 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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"THE EASTERN EXTENSION AUSTRALASIA 
and CHINA TELEGRAPH COMPANY, Limirep. 

Five per Cent. Australian Government Subsidy Debentures. 
ISSUE OF £450,000 DEBENTURES OF £100 EACII 
(Being the unallotted Balance of a Total of £640. ,000) speci lally secured by 
a Subsidy of £32,400 per annum from the Gov ernments 
of New South Wales and Victoria. 

Interest payable Half-yearly, January i and July 1. 
Principal to be renaid by July 1, 1900, by means of an 
accumulative Sinking Fund and Annual 
Drawings, commencing July 1, 1884. 


Directors. 
JOHN PENDER, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
The Right Honourable W. N. MASSEY, M.P., 
Sir JAMES ANDERSON. 
FRANCIS AUGUSTUS BEVAN, Esq. 
Baron D'ERLANGER. 
CHARLES WILLIAM EARLE, Esq. 
Sir THOMAS FAIRBAIRN, Bart. 
The Right Hon. Viscount MONCK, 
WILLIAM McARTHUR, Esq., M.P. 
GEORGE GARDEN NICOL, Esq. 
The Most Hon. the Marquis of TWEEDDALE. 


Managing Director.—Colonel T. G. GLOVER, R.E. 


Vice-Chairman. 


Bankers. 
Messrs. BARCLAY, BEVAN, TRITTON, TWELLS, & Co., 54 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C, 
THE CONSOLIDATED BANK, 52 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
Solicitors. 


Messrs. BISCHOFF, BOMPAS, BI~CHOFFP, & Co., 4 Great Winchester Street 
Buildings, E.C. 


Secretary.—Mr. F, E. HESSE. 
The above Issue is made in pursuance of the Resolution of an Extraordinary 


General Meeting of the Company, held on December 4, 1878. The Debentures are 
primarily secured by a subsidy of £32,400 per annum granted by the Governments 


of New South Wales and Victoria, under a Contract with the Company dated May | 


ZEALAND AGRICULTURAL 
COMPANY, Limited. 

CAPITAL, £1,000,000, in 50,000 Shares of £20 each. 
Shares already disposed of (including those allotted to the 
Vendors) 27,233, amounting to £544,660. 

Amount paid up, £398,665. 

Trustees for Debenture Holders. 

Sir DANIEL COOPER, Bart.; Sir W. J. M. CUNINGHAME, Bart., M.P.; an 
Sir SYDNEY WATERLOW, Bart., M.P. 


(THE NEW 


d 


Directors. 

WILLIAM CLARK, Esq., C.E., 9 Victoria Chambers, Westminster. 

W. J. MUDIE LARNACH, Esq., late Colonial Treasurer and Minister of Railways, 
New Zealand; 118 Holland Road, Kensington, W. 

Major-General PATRICK MAXWELL, Westmont, Ryde, I.W. 

Captain R.C. MAYNE, R.N., C.B., 161 Queen's Gate, South Kensington. 

R. M. ROBERTSON, Esq., 12 Stanley Gardens, Kensington Park. 

T. SELBY TANCRED, Esq., Sheep Farmer, New Zealand; 6 Inverness Terrace, 
Hyde Park. 

Sir JULIUS VOGEL, K.C.M.G., late Premier of New Zealand, 135 Cromwell Road, 
South Kensington. 

Local Board, Dunedin, 

The Hon. W. H. REYNOLDS, J.P., Member of the Legislative Council of New 

Zealand, Director of the Colonial Bank of New Zealand. 


| ALFRED CHETHAM STRODE, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the Colonial Bank of 


6, 1879, while the General Revenue of the Company is also liable for the payment ' 
of Interest and Principal pari passu with the Debentures previously issued amount- | 


ing altogether to £320.00. 

Under the Contract the two Governments engage to pay the subsidy for a period 
of twenty years from the date of the opening of Duplicate Telegraphic Communica- 
tion with Australia, by means of a second Cable between Penang, Singapore, Java, 
and Port Darwin, or if the line be opened before March 1, 18s, the subsidy is to 


commence four months before that date. Payment cf the subsidy is to be suspended | 
only in case of total interruption of Telegraphic Communication between Singapore , 


and Australia, not arising from war, or any such like cause, the Company becoming 
again entitled to the subsidy as soon as either Cable is repaired. 

The Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Company have entered into a 
Contract for constructing and laying the Duplicate Cable by March 1, 1880, and 
paying the interest on the present Issue until the new line is laid and open for 
traffic The four months’ anticipated subsidy will, if earned, be received by the 
Contractors. 

By a Deed of Trust, dated May 10, 1879, the subsidy is appropriated exclusively 
to payment of the Interest. and Principal of these Debentures, and three of the 
Directors, namely :— 

FRANCIS A. BEVAN, Esq. 

Sir THOMAS FAIRBAIRN, Bart., and 

GEORGE GARDEN NICOL, Esq. 
are appointed as Trustees for the Debenture-holders. Under this Deed the Com- 
pany covenant to pay over to the Trustees the subsidy as received from the 
Governments, and such further annual amount as may be required for Luterest and 
Sinking Fund. 

The drawings will be made, and the numbers of drawn Bonds be advertised, in 


April in each year, commencing 1884; the drawn Bonds will be payavle on July 1 


following. 
The Share Capital of the Company is £1,997,500. The Net Revenue fer the year 
ending December 31, 1878, after payment of Debenture Interest, was £143.987. The 
Reserve Fund at the same date stood at £75,017,a sum of £156.761 having been 
previously expended from that fund in duplicating the Company’s line between India 
and Penang. 
The Debentures will be issued at par, payable as follows :— 
£10 on Application 
£20 ,, Aliotment 
£20 ,, 
: ” 


pos 
£25 


£100 

Interest will accrue from the date for payment of cach instalment. Subscribers 
will have the privilege of anticipating future payments under discount of 3 per 
cent. per annum upon allotment, or at the date when any instalment falis due. 

The Debentures will bear date July 1, 1579, and will be either ** Registered” or to 
“ Bearer.” at the option of the Allottee. 

If any instalment is nct paid on or before the due date, the Allotment will be 
liable to cancellation, and any paymenis made thereon to forfeiture. 

Applicati ms must be made to Messrs. BancLay, Bevan, & Co., the Consolidated 
Bank, or the Secrerary of the Company, on the form annexed, accompanied by the 
Deposit, not later than Friday, May 30 instant. 

* Where no Allotment is made the Deposit will be returued in fall, and if a smaller 
number of Debentures is allotted than applied for, the surplus of the De posit will 
be applicable towards payment of the amovnt due on Allotment. 

A copy of the Subsidy Contract and of the Trust Deed cam be seen at the Office 


of the Company. 
By Order of the Board, 
F. E. HESSE, Secretary. 


66 Old Broad Street, London, May 22, 1879. 


THE EASTERN EXTENSION AUSTRALASIA AND CHINA 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY, LIMITED. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 


To the Directors of the Eastern Extension Australasia and China Telegraph 
Company, Limited. 
GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to the sum of 
being £10 per Debenture on Debentures of £100 each of THE 
EASTERN EXTENSION AUSTRALASIA AND CHINA TELEGRAPH COMPANY, LiMIreD, 
I request you to allot me that number of Debentures* 
agree to accept the same, or any smaller number that may be allotted to me, and to 
pay the balance due thereon according to the terms of your Circular of May 22 


1879, 
Name in full 
Address 


* Here insert “ Registered” or “to Bearer.” 


New Zealand. 
G. M. BELL, Esq., J.P., Sheep Farmer. 
P.K. McCAUGHAN, Esq., J.P., Sheep Farmer. 


Bankers. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND. InELAND—THE BANK OF IRELAND. 
ScoTLAND—THE UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND. 

New Zeatanp—THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Solicitors—Messrs. JOHN MACKRELL & CO., 21 Cannon Street, London; 
Messrs. SIEVWRIGHT & STOUT, Dunedin. 
Auditors—Messrs. DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS, & CO. 
Secretary--JOHN SCOTT CAVELL, Esq. 

REGISTERED OFFICE—110 CANNON STREET. 


The Directors offer for Sale the balance of the Shares—£i on Application and £4 
one month after Allotment. Applications will be dealt with in the order of their 
receipt. 

Calls not to exceed £2 10s. each per Share, or to be made at less intervals than 
three months, one month’s novice being given. It is not expected that so much as 
£10 per Share will be called up, but Allocttees desiring to pay up in full may do so, 
with the consent of the Directors, and interest at the rate of £6 per cent. per annum 
will be allowed on the amounts ptid in advance of calls. 

Forms of Application for Shares, and the Second Edition of the Prospectus, 
containing particulars of the contracts which have Leen entered into, and copies of 
Maps and Reports and Valuations of the Properties, ind full Report of the Statutory 
Meeting, can be obtained on application personally, or by post to the SECRETARY, 
1lv Cannon Street. 


+ 
K LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 

© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Pnsgutecesd of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and C ondiments, so long and favourably distinzuished 
by their Na ame, bez to remind the Public that every article prepared by them is guaranteed 
as entirely hadulterated._92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square late 6 Edwards street, 
Portman Square), and Is Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.—The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre; red by 
E. LAZENBY «& SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby. 
For her the unfading rose of Eden blooms, 
And wings of seraphs shed div ine perfumes. 
Sold by PICSSE & LUBLIN, in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 53., 21s., 2 New Bond Street, London ; 


and by Agents throug! lout the world. 


LOVELY ODOUR. 


YNAUGHT POSY.—PIESSE & LUBIN. 


Grace shines around her with serenest beams, 
And whispering angels prompt her loving dreams ; 


VIL LS’ 


BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. 
WILLS’ BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. This Tobacco 


isi now pa t up in l-oz. Packets, i in — on to other sizes, the label being a reduced fac- 
- of that used for the 2-oz. Packets. Also i — Cig erecta, in Boxes of 10 each, bearing 
the Name and Trade Mark of W. li. WLLLS 


WILLS, W. D. & H. O. 


Reses LIME JUICE CORDIAL. 
Prepared from the Lime Fruit. 


Entirely free of Alcohol. 
AW holesome Family Beve' 
A delicious Cooling Drink in Via 
An excelient Stimulant blended with Spirits. 
Highiy Medicinal, cooling ing 
the Blood, assisting Dizestio’ 
Is recommended by the ranect.”” 


WHOLESALE StorRES—11 CURTAIN ROAD, LONDON. 


RIZE MEDAL” WHISKY of be (CORK DISTIL- 
LERIES COMPANY, Limited. Philad hibition, 1876. 
“VERY 
This fine 0! d Irish Whisky may be had of the principal Wine and Spirit 
Dealers, and is supplied to Wholesale Merchauts, in casks and cases, by 


_ ROSE’S LIME . JUICE CORDIAL. 
Jurors’ Award: 
FINE, FULL FLAVOUR, and GOOD SPIRIT.” 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
Morrison's Island, Cork. 


GOLD MEDAL at PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 
FIVE PER CENT. AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT SUBSIDY DEBENTURES. | 


| REL”—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


and I hereby | 


REL”—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK—A Portuguese 
Light Wire, without brandy, is a White Wine. made from Rhine vines trans lanted 
into Portuga! Possesses more character and fu! than other light Wines la ye 
sumed in Portu; gal, does not deteriorate when un es an ag greeable and who! 
summer drink, cor nines particularly well with all air sie w uters, aud makes a delicious cup 
without addition of liqueurs. Maintains itseharacter in ali climates, and is a cheap Wine. 


“EL REI”"—ROYAL can be obtained from Wine Merchants and 


Deaicrs rs throughout the Kingdow 
(PHE 

given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 
662 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 


May 24, 1879.] 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


L AW LIFE 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


Assets on December 31, 1878 ...... eee £5.515,720 
Income for the 436,479 
Amount paid jn claims to December 31 last eee 11,998,456 
Aggregate Bonuses hitherto allotted 5,523,138 


The expenses of Management (including Commission) are under 4} per cent. on the Annual 
Income. 


Attention is specially directed to the revised egies of os Society ; to the new rates 
of premium, which are materially lower for rune re ives po ply retofore ; to the new con- 
ditions as to extended limits of frée travel and residence ; and to the reduced rates of extra 
premium. 
p. are granted on security of Life Interests and reversions in connexion with Policies of 
urance. 
Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on application. 


Pp He nix FIRE Ft 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, egies —ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlemen’ 
Insurances effected in all parts softhe World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, . Secretary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


[THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
HEAD Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Boniew. adres, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ng Kong, 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms ee with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At5 "ond cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the currept exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
i and Purch hases effec in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, an my, Navy. — Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
ther description of z Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


Every 
transacted. 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
UNION BANK ‘AUS TRA LTA, 
Established 1837. 


LETTERS of CREDIT, and BILLS on DEMAND or bee Thirty Days’ Sight, are granted on 
the Bank’s Branches throughout Australia and New Zea’ 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for ican, 
DEPOSITS are received at notice, and for fixed periods, on terms which may be ascertained 


on application. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


CHRONICLES AND MEMORIALS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES, 


Published by sameness - the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury, under the 
rection of the Master of the Rolls. 
Vol. V. a ready, in royal 8vo. price 10s. half-bound, 


7EAR BOOKS of the REIGN of KING EDWARD lI. 
Vol. V. Michaelmas Term Year 33 and Years 34 & 35 (A.D. 1305-1307). 
Edited and translated by A. J. Horwoon, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
The volumes known as the Year Books ; recorded judgments and dicta of the 
contain reports in Norman-French of | great legal luminaries of past ages. 
cases argued and decided in the Courts | They are also worthy of the attention 
of Common Law. They may be con- | of the general reader on account of the 
sidered to a great extent as the lex non | historical information and the notices 
scripta of England, and have been held | of public and private persons which 
in the highest veneration by the ancient | they contain, as well as the light which 
sages of the law, and were received by | they throw on ancient manners and 
them as the repositories of the first | customs. 
London : Lonemans & Co. and Tritpner & Co. 
Cambridge: 


Oxford: PARKER & Co. 
MACMILLAN & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLack; and 
& Founis. Dublin: A. THom. 


CHRONICLES AND MEMORIALS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Published by Authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury, under the 
Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
Vol. I. now ready, in royal 8vo. price 10s. half-bound. 
HE HISTORIANS of the CHURCH of YORK and its 
ARCHBISHOPS. Edited by James Rang, M.A. Canon of York. 

*,* This set will form a complete Corpus Historicum Eboracense, a work very 
much needed by students of Church History, and which cannot fail to be of great 
value to the historical inquirer. 

London: Loyemans & Co. and Triiprern & Co. Oxford: Parker & Co. 
Cambridge: Macmittan & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLAcK and 
Dovcias & Dublin: A. THom. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY of the WAVERLEY NOVELS. By the 


Hon, Atperr_S. G. CANNING, Author of “ Political Progress of Christianity,” 
“ Intolerance among Christians,” &c. &c. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Just published, demy 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


QTUDENT'S GUIDE to the BAR: the Solicitor’s Inter- 


mediate and Final, and the Universities Law Examinations. With Sugzestions as to the 
Books usually read, and the passages therein to which attention should be paid. yp RS espe 
A. SHEARWOOD, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “A Concise Abridgment of Law of 
Real Property and an Introduction to Conv eyanecing.” 


INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN. 
STUDENT'S “AUXILIUM” to the INSTITUTES of JUS- 


TINIAN : being a complete Synopsis Sneek in the form of Question and Answer. By 
ALvRED HeNry RUEGG, Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. 5s. (Just published. 
STEVENS & Soys, 119 Lane, London. 


EK P P gq? ¢ GRATEFUL Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. 600, with 470 Wood Engravings, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
COMFORTING. THE STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK of ELECTRICITY. By 
C re) A. EPPS my M. Noap, Ph.D., F.R.S.. Author of “A Manual of Electricity.” &c. New 


cheaters, 
RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 
BLISS WATERS.—“ Absolutely pure.”—See Analyses, sent post free on 
application 


WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and also Water 
withou 


ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
eas pyres WATERS.—Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin.” Every label 
ars Trade M: 
LLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 


sale_R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. London Agents—W. BEST & SONS, 
Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


MEDICIN AL FOOD. 


WASTING DISEASES and CON- 
SUMPTION are ARRESTED, the streneth and 
weight are restored and maintained, and the appetite 
improved, by the Food known as 


PANCREATIC EMULSION, which has been for the last 


enue years recognized by the Medical Profession as 
a NECESSARY FOOD for persons having a ten- 
dency to WASTING, CONSUMPTION, &c. 


SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London, and Chemists 


eve! where, from whom Pamphlets, containing full 
particulars and Medical Testimonials, may be 
gratis, on application. 


JDINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. —The best remedy for Acidity 


of the St h dache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DP NNEFORD'S MAGN ESIA. —The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate a a Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. — See 
page 669 of this day’s “ Saturday Review.” 

MOUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 
enstion procures CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. New Edition, now ready, postage free on 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. NOTICE. —All the Books 


in ison lation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the leas del by all Subscribers to MUDIES LIBRARY, 
BARTON MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 


Mudie’s Select Libewzy, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, accordi ‘the )j ired. All 
the best New ks, English, French, and German, nt accor lication. 
with Lists of New Publications, post 


is and free. 
alse mye Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for at Reduced may 


ris and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


1 E SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz. 
10, 074.75 te 81, 83, 91, 192, 689, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampto: m Street, 


DE: ROSST’S ROMA SOTTERRANEA.—Those who have not 


supplied themselves with the Third Volume of this valuable work, recently co | 


favourably noticed in two articles of the * Saturday Review ""—August 21 and September 7, 1S78 
went can obtain it, pana £4 4s., of C. J. STEWART, 11 King William Street, West Strand, London, 
is wo only agent in this country appointed 


by the author for the sale of, and as a depot for, 


Edition ‘cavetelly Revised, with an Introduction and additional Chapters by W. H. PREECE, 

M.LC.E., Vice-President of the Society of Telegraph Engineers, &c. 

Extract from Introduction by W. H. Preece, Esq. 

“ The original plan of this book has been carefull, ne to, = as to make it a reflex of the 
existing state of Electrical Science adapted for studen wnt a seems to have pro- 
gressed with strides ; it hes now apparently ceased. and 

Li hav d their career ; and it is to give a faithtul account of these th: 
this fresh edition “of Dr. Noad’s v: aluable Text-Book is launched forth.” 
London : Crossy Lockwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


nm June 1, Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 424, 5s. ; by post, 5s. 8d. 


(oryricHT and PATENTS for INVENTIONS: Pleas and 
Plans for Cheaper Books and Freer Industry ; on Copyright of Books and Designs ; 
containing Lord Dreghorn on Literary Property, Extracts from Carey, Vermiere, recent 
Evidence given to the Royal Commission, &c., on Royalty -Republishing, arene with 
Linas States, Monopoly of Revised .- Free Libraries, and cognate s ubjects 
Before July 1, Vol. Il. PATENTS. By R. A. MAcFIE, F.R.S.E. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. CLARK. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co. Paris: GUILLAUMIN 
& Co. New York : SCRIBNER. Philadelphia : 


Now ready, cloth, 5s. 
POEM. By Henry Etttior Maxpey, M. A., Aw Author of “ Philip 
Ashton ; and other Poems,” “ Princes and Pri 
Chester: PHILLIPSON & Gover. London: GRIFFITH & Fanzay, St. St. Paul's Churchyard. 


This day is published, 3s. 6d. 
DISCIPLES in DOUBT: Five Sermons preached before the 


University of Cambridge. By J. B. PEARSON, za.5 D-. ellow of St. Juhn’s College ; 
Vicar of Newark ; formerly Cambridge Preacher at White 
Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co. 


BELL & Sons. 


This day is published, 7s. 6d. 
(THE EMPEROR JULIAN: Paganism and Christianity ; with 


Genealogical, Chronological, and Bibliographical Appendices. By HEYrY 
RENDALL, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cambidge: DeIGuToN, BELL, & Co. 


London : GEORGE BELL & Sons. 


THE QUEEN AND THE CONSTITUTION. 
Thirteenth Edition, Revised to date and greatly extended, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
OW WE ARE GOVERNED; or, the Crown, the Senate, 
and the ALBANY HOLDSWORTH, EWALD, &c. 

“ How We Are Governec gives information which n and man should know who has the 
interest of the Gorecames nt of the peapin of Great an and her Colonies at boars, Its diifu- 
sion everywhere must be the means of eventual good to all who carefuliy read the book ; it is 
also a splendid class book for schools and co! hee 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
G 4 


Now ready, each 2s, 
R N 
1, WATTS’ MODERN PRACTICAL GARDENING. 
2. PAUL’S VILLA GARDENING. 
3. LOUDON’S AMATEUR GARDENER’S CALENDAR. 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Price 6d. 
A SIMPLE CREED: the | Confession of One who has Ceased 
to a Christian. 


London : C. WaTTs, 84 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Just published, crown 4to. 9s. 


UIET WAR SCENES: Poems and Translations. By James 
Baker. With 8 Illustrations designed and drawn by H. Whatley. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


THE Se OF MATERIALISM. 
Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 


PROTOPLASM ; and, On the Confession of Strauss. By Lioyet 


By 
THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 3s. 6d. THE “ MACHINERY” OF LIFE. 23, 
LIFE THEORIES AND RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 5s. 6d. 
ON LIFE AND ON VITAL ACTION. 5s. BIOPLASM. 6s. 6d, 

J. & A. CHURCHILL. 
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C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


MR. TENNYSON'S NEW VOLUME. 


THE LOVER’S TALE: an Early Poem 
by ALFRED TENNYSON (hitherto unpublished). Fep. Svo. —_ 3s. 6d. 
(On Thursday nezt. 
NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A DISTINGUISHED MAN: a Humorous 


Romance. By A. Von WINTERFELD. Translated by W. LarrpD-CLowEs. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. 


THE HUMAN SPECIES. By Professor 


A. DE QUATREFAGES, Membre de l'Institut fame des Sciences), and 
Member of the Royal Society. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Vol. XXVI. of “ The International Scientific Series.” 


THE TELEPHONE, the MICROPHONE, 


and the PHONOGRAPH, By Count pu MonceL, Membre de Vinstitut, 
Small crown 8vo, with 74 cloth, 5s. 


WITH PREFACE BY THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 


FREE TRADE in LAND. By Josepn Kay, 


of College, Cambridge ; Author of *‘ The Law Relating to 
Seamen.” Edited by his Wipow. Second Edition, crown 
ot! 


L’EXILEE. By Francors Corrée. Done into 


English Verse, with the Author's sanction, byI.O.L. Printed at the Chiswick 
Press, in red and black. Crown 8vo. vellum cover, 5s, [On Wednesday next. 


THE SECRET of LONG LIFE. By 


Mortmer Cours, Author of “‘ Miranda,” “ Princess Clarice,” &c. Small 
crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TRAVELS with a DONKEY in the 


CEVENNES. By Rosert Louis Stevenson, Anthor of “ An Inland Voyage,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece by Walter Crane, cloth, — 2 
mmediately. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


Just published, 4to. cloth, 30s. 
VOLUME IX. (FAL—FYZ) 
OF 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA. 


NINTH EDITION. 


Edited by Professor THOS. SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, pp. 550, with 86 Plates, 21s. 


THE MICROSCOPE IN MEDICINE. 


By LIONEL §. BEALE, Professor of Medicine in King’s College. 


LONDON: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For JUNE (1879). 


HOW SHALL WE RETAIN THE COLONIES? By the Right Hon. Earl Grey. 

VICTOR HUGO. Concluded. By Freperic W. H. Myers. 

FOOD AND FEEDING. By Sir Henry THompPsoy, M.D. 

RECIPROCITY AND FREE TRADE. By the Right Hon. Rozert Lowe, M.P. 

THE CRITIC ON THE HEARTH. By James Payy. 

MOZLEY’'S ESSAYS. By the Right Hon. Lord BLAcHFoRD, 

THE INDIAN SERVICES. By Colonel GkorncE CHESNEY. 

MUSIC AND MUSICAL CRITICISM. By Epucnp Guryey. 

THE PUBLIC INTEREST IN AGRICULTURAL REFORM. By WILLIAM Bear. 

DISCOVERY OF ODINIC SONGS IN SHETLAND. By Kart BiInp. 

STATE SOCIALISM. By JacoB HOLyoake. 

GREECE AND THE TREATY OF BERLIN. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLabsTONE, M.P. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 
Sik RICHARD WALLACE’'S HOSPITAL.—See THE 


BUILDER of ths Week for View ; also Views and Details of a Book-Bindery. Many 
Art, C and 4d. 


-mportant Papers on 


3 by post, 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


Tarkari possesses that first ualification of a translator, a genuine a) and love of 
the adie work, ad ban with success to preserve the of Schiller’s noble 


London : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co. And all Booksellers. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo. Is. ; by post, Is. 1d. 


],PILEPSY an ite TREATMENT by a NEW PROCESS. 
ALTER TYRRELL, M.R.C.S. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


HOLIDAYS in EASTERN FRANCE. By 


M. BerHam-Epwarps, Author of “A Winter with the Swallows,” &c. 8vo. 
with Illustrations, lis. 


ROUND the WORLD in SIX MONTHS. 
Lieut.-Colonel E. 8. Bripees, Grenadier Guards. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 

the Information supplied generally correct. The volume will be found bots 

usefu 


LONDONIANA. By E. Watrorp, M.A,, 


Author of The County Families,” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 

“A highly interesting and entertaining book. 
sketches. 
nouncing 


It bristles with anecdotes and amusing 
The historian, the antiquarian, and the lover of romance will combine in pro- 
* Londoniana’ one of the most readable books of the day.""—Court Journal. 


THE YOUTH of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Edited, from the French of by CHARLOTTE M, YONGE, Author 
of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 2Is. 


“ M. Wiesener is to be complimented on a completeness, accuracy, and shown in 
this most interesting work. dein is well worth transiating. Miss Yonye appears to have success- 
fully accomplished the task which she has undertaken.’ —A theneeum. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
SIR GIBBIE. ByGzorce Mac Donat, LL.D., 


Author of “ Robert Falconer,” &c. 5 vols. 


GENISTA. By Mrs. Ranpotrn, Author of 


*‘ Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ One of the pleasantest, best, and most interesting novels that has appeared for many a oie. 


It belongs to the highest class of fiction, fully sustaining the high literary reputatien of 
author.”"—Court Journal. 


ORAN GE LILY. By the Author of “Queenie,” 


2 vols. 


Lily’ tale of Northern Irish life. 
humour.” — thene 


COWARD CONSCIENCE. By F.W. Rosusson, 


Author of “ Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 3 vols, 


“* Coward Conseienes' A likely to moet with many admirers, and to 4 one of the popular 
novels of the season. is original and very well written.” —Morning Post, 


QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. Macponett, 


Author of “‘ For the King’s Dues,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A very readable novel."’—Saturday Review. 
“A very pleusanttale. It has great beauty and pathos.’’"—Spectator. 


RHONA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 
“ Viva,” “Mignon,” &c. Third Edition, 3 vols. 


“ This ——— and brilliant ote is likely to add very considerably to the author's well- 
established reputation.” —Morning 


ALL or NOTHING. By Mrs. Hoey, 


Author of “Griffith’s Double,” &c. 3 vols, 
““We warmly recommend this very readable, well-written, and exciting novel.”"—Post. 


The story is told with both pathos and 


‘MESSRS. WM. 


BLACKWOOD & SONS 
beg to announce that GEORGE ELIOT'S NEW WORK, 
“IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH,” in 1 vol. 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d., will be published on Thursday, the 29th instant. 


LONGMAN & CO. 
Beg to state that the SECOND VOLUME of 
Mr. Serjeant COX’S 


MECHANISM OF MAN, 
Treating of the Mechanism in Action, 
May be had now, 
The FIRST VOLUME is being reprinted and will be ready early in June. 


Just ready, crown 8vo. with 9 Illustrations on Wood, 53. 


A YACHTSMAN’S HOLIDAYS; 
Or, Cruising in the West Highlands. 
By the “ GOVERNOR.” 


PICKERING & CO., 196 PICCADILLY, W. 


MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW NOVEL 


~~ 


3 vols. cloth, 31s. 6d. 
BEAU NASH; 
Or, Bath in the Eighteenth Century. 


By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, 
Author of “The Tower of London,” “ The Miser’s Daughter,” &e. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE nT) 
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Just published, 2s. 6d. | 
WILHELM TELL. Translated into English 
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Third Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


REASONABLE SERVICE. 


By W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A. 
Minister of St. Peter's, Vere Street; formerly Vicar of Eye, Suffolk. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. price 5s. 


LAW AND GOD. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NOTICE.—TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE EDITION DE 
LUXE OF 


W. M. THACKERAY’S 
WORKS. 


The following Two Volumes will be ready for delivery to Booksellers on 


May 31, 1879: 

Votume 17.—THE MEMOIRS of MR. 
CHARLES J. YELLOWPLUSH—THE FITZ-BOODLE 
PAPERS — COX'S DIARY’— and CHARACTER 
SKETCHES. With Illustrations by the Author, George 
Cruikshank’s Original Steel Engravings to “Cox’s Diary,” 
and some additional Wood Engravings by E. J. Wheeler, 
J. P. Atkinson, and F, Barnard. 


Votume 18.—THE IRISH SKETCH BOOK: 
CRITICAL REVIEWS. With Illustrations by the Author, 
George Cruikshank, John Leech, and M. Fitzgerald. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Third Edition, demy 8vo. with Portraits, 18s. 
THE FOURTH VOLUME OF 


fHE LIFE of HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


the PRINCE CONSORT. By THEODORE Martin. 


NEW VOLUME BY MR. J. A. SYMONDS. 


SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY. By 


JOHN ADDINGTON SyMonDs, Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,” &c. Crown 
8vo. with Frontispiece, 10s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


IDYLS. By Rosert Brownrxa. 


Fep. 8vo. 5s, 


NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARJORIE BRUCE'S LOVERS.” 


MR. LESLIE of UNDERWOOD. By 


Patrick, Author of “‘ Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers,” &c. 3 vols. [Nezrt week. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER SEAL OF 


CONFESSION.” 
3ASILDON. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt, Author 
of 


** Thornicroft’s Model,” “ Under Seal of Confession,” &c. 2 vols. 
[Just published. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. TROLLOPE. 


Next week, 3 vols. 


JOHN CALDIGATE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPF. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Now ready, 8vo. 183. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for 
the Year 1878. 


NEW SERIES. 
(All the Volumes of the New Series, 1863 to 1877, may be had.) 


LONDON: RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE. 
THE OTHER PROPRIETORS. 


NEW WORKS. 


CASAR, a Sketch. By James AnTHony Froupe, 


M.A. formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. With Portrait of Czsar 


anda Map. Svo. 16s. 


The Hibbert Lectures. 


LECTURES on the ORIGIN and GROWTH 
M.A. 


of RELIGION, as illustrated by the Religions of India. By F. Max MULieR, 
Second Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MAx MULLER and the PHILOSOPHY of 
8vo. 6s. 


LANGUAGE. Translated from the German of Professor Lupwie Norré. 


A HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND; 


Pre-Reformation Period. By T. P. Bovutrsre, LL.D. Author of “A Com- 
mentary on the Thirty-Nine Articles.” Svo. lis. 


GUPERNATURAL RELIGION : an Inquiry 


into the Reality of Divine Revelation. Complete Edition, thoroughly revised, 
with New Preface and “ Conclusions.” 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


CARTHAGE and the CARTHAGINIANS. 
By R. Bosworth Smiru, M.A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. Maps, &c. 10s. 6d. 
“C'est une étude claire, méthodique, puisée aux sources, rappelant tantét le genre 
de GIBBON, tantét celui de MACAULAY, et renouvelant 4 bien des égards l’histoire 


convenue des guerres puniques.” REVUE des DEUX MONDEs. 


Dublin University Press Series. 


[THE CORRESPONDENCE of CICERO ; 


Revised Text, with Notes and Prolegomena. VoL. I. the Letters to the End 


of Cicero's Exile. By R. Y. TYRRELL, M.A. Fellow of Tri. Coll. and Prof. of Latin 


in the Univ. of Dublin. 8vo. 12s. 


A FREAK of FREEDOM ; or, the Republic 


of San Marino. By J. THEODORE BENT, Honorary Citizen of the same. 
With Map and numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A VOYAGE in the SUNBEAM ; Our Home 


on the Ocean for Eleven Months. By Mrs. BrassEy. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with Map and 65 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


ROGET'S THESAURUS of ENGLISH 
WORDS and PHRASES, classified and arranged. New Edition, enlarged 
and oe ge Author’s Notes, by the Author’s Son, J. L. Rocer. 


TALES from EURIPIDES: Iphigenia, 


Alcestis, Hecuba, Helen, Medea. By Vincent Kina Cooper, M.A. late 
Scholar of Brasenose College, Oxford. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE PATENTEE’S MANUAL. By 


J. JoHNsoN, Barrister-at-Law, and J. H. JOHNSON, Solicitor and Patent 
rag + goes Inn Fields and Glasgow. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
vo. 10s. 6d. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 


Ready, large post 8vo. with 20 Maps and 56 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
(Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel.) 
Based on Hellwald’s “ Die Erde und Thre Volker.” 


Edited and Extended by A. R. WALLACE, F.R.G.S. 
Author of “ The Malay Archipelago,” “ Geographical Distribution of Animals,” xc. 


With Ethnological Appendix by A. H, KEANE, M.A.I. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Ready, crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


MODERN METEOROLOGY: 


A Series of Six Lectures delivered under the auspices of 
the Meteorological Society. 


By Dr. MANN, F.R.CS., J. K. LAUGHTON, F.R.G.S., R. STRACHAN, 
Rev. W. CLEMENT LEY, M.A., G. J. SYMONS, F.R.S., 
and R. H. SCOTT, M.A., F.R.S. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE, 


The Science of Meteorology, as it is studied at the present day, may well receive 

the tion of “‘ modern.” Its renovation dates from the proposal to employ 

telegraphy in the transmission of meteorological observations, which proposal was 

realized hardly more than a quarter of a century ago. The diffusion of this know- 

ledge, however, is slow; and it appeared to the Council 

that a set of Lectures explanatory of modern views, and 
illustrated, 


knowledge of an older date may be thereby the present con- 


| dition of the science, be well 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, CHARING OROQSS, S.W. 
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SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


NATURAL HISTORY RAMBLES. 
A Series of Popular Handbooks of the Fauna and Fiora of the British Isles. 
Just published. 


LANE and FIELD. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., Author 
of ps yf Without Hands,” &c. Fep. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 


THE WOODLANDS. By M. C. Cooxr, M.A., LL.D. Fep. 


8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


LAKES and RIVERS. By C. 0. Groom Narter, F.GS., 


Author of * The Food, U: se, and ia of British Birds,” &c. Fep. 8vo. with mcmeroas 
Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


MOUNTAIN and MOOR. By J. E. Taytor, Esq., F.LS., 


.8., Science Gossip.” 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, Goth boards, 


UNDERGROUND. By J. E. Taytor, Esq., F.LS., P.G.S 


Editor of “ Science Gossip.” ~ Fep. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, cloth beards, 2s. 6d. 


THE SEA-SHORE. By Professor P. Martin Duncan, M.B., 
(London), F.R.S. Fep. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s. 
“ These handy little volumes are weil put together. and seem to us flee ae eupetion to 
works of @ simular kind, with which we used to be fainiliar in our youth.” —.\ ature 


CONVERSION OF THE WEST. 


THE SLAVS. By the Rev. G. F. Macrear, D.D., Head-Master | 


of King’s College School. Fep. 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 2s. (Just published. 


TIIE CONTINENTAL TEUTONS. By the Very Rev. Caarzes | 


MERIVALE, D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Ely. Fep. 8vo. With Map, cloth, 2s 


of King’s College School. Fep. 8vo. with 2 Maps, cloth, 23. 


TILE ENGLISH. By the same Author. Fep. 8vo. with 2 Maps, 


cloth, 
THE NORTHMEN. By the same Author. Fep. 8vo. with Map, 
loth, 2s. 
narratives are pleasantly wr: stten, and ought to prove popular.” —Atheutvum 


“There are few 


readers, however we!l informed, whose knowledge of ‘hurei will not 
be cularged considerably by these brief but careiully written narratives.” 


—Pail Mall Gazette. 


MANUALS OF HEALTH. 
Fep. 8vo. 128 pp. limp cloth, each 1s. 


ON HEALTH and OCCUPATION. By Beysaurn Warp 
RICHARDSON, Esq., F.R.S., M.D., M.A. (Just published. 
“ The Manuals of Health, published by the Society for Promoting Christian Kuowledze, 
should be in the 
welfare.”—JUlustrated London News. 


ON PERSONAL CARE of HEALTH. By the late E. A. | 


Parkes, M.D., F.R.S. 


BURNS in DRAMA; 


possession of every family that is not utterly careless of its own su: ety and | 


* The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has conferred a very great benefit. princi- | 


a: on the poor and on those who 
persons in all ranks, by the pubtionsion of this little manual on personal care ig health. 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


FOOD. By Atsert J. Bernays, Professor of Chemistry at St. 
Thomas's Hospital. 

Nothing could be better than Dr. Bernays’ little work, and we cordially recommen it to 
pa... one that finds it necessary to consider either his stomach or his purse."—Church Zines. 


WATER, AIR, and DISINFECTANTS. By W. 
Hart ey, Esq., King’s College. 

1\* The present volume, from the pen of Mr. Hartley, is well fitted to become a recognized 

authority, friend, and companion in every home in England.”— Echo. 


BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
ANIMAL CREATION (The): a Popular Introduction to 


Zoology. By THOMAS RYMER JONES, Esq. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


BIRDS (BRITISH) in their HAUNTS; being a Popular , 
Account of the Birds which have been observed in the British Isles. By the late Kev. 
C. A. Jonss, B.A., F.L.S. With numerous Lilustrations, 10s. 


BIRDS’ NESTS and EGGS. By the late Rey. C. A. Jouns. 


With 11 Coloured Plates of Eggs, 3s. 
BIRDS of the SEASHORE. Coloured Plates, 1s. 8d. 
BOTANICAL RAMBLES. By the late Rev. C. A. Jouyxs. 2s. 
FAMILIAR HISTORY of BRITISH FISHES. By Frayx 


BUCKLAND, Inspector of Salmon Fisheries for England and Wales, &c. “With nuime- 
rous I]lustrations, 5s. 


ave much intercourse with the poor, but feementalty on | 


NoeEL 


DAINTY DISHES. 


FLOWERS of the FIELD. By the late Rev. C. A. Jouys. | 


With numerous Illustrations, 5s. 


FOREST TREES. By the late Rev. C. A. Jouns. New and 
revised Edition, Illustrated, 5s. 
NATURAL HISTORY: Illustrated Sketches of Animals. 


Series I. and II. With Coloured Frontispiece, each 2s. 6d. 


OCEAN (The). By H. P. Gossz, F.RS. 4s. 6d. 


Rev. GitpertT Wuitz, A.M. Arranged for Young Persons. 2s. 6d. 


EDMONSTON & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


HAMNET EDITION of 


(according to the First Folio; Spelling 
ALLAN Park Patron. 


SHAKSPERE 


Modernised). Edited by 


This day is published, 3s. 
CYMBELINE, being the Third Play of the Series. 
Already published. 

MACBETH, 2s. 6d. UHAMLET, 3s. 


“ Mr. Paton’s remarkable ‘ Hamnet Edition’ of Shakspere’s Plays will deserve to 
rank among the very best yet issued.” —Scotsman. 


Just published, crown Svo. 4s. Ud. 


ESSAYS on CASTISM and SECTISM; or, 
Some Aspects of Human Nature. By J. Kerr, M.A., Author of 
“ Domestic Life in India,” “Glimpses of India,” &c. 


Instructive in many ways.”’—Civil Service Gazetie. 

“ Likely to command general attention.” —Scutsman, 

* Full of sound sense and@broad views on many things.’”’—Dundee Courier. 
“ A series of aniusing essays.” —Juverness Courier. 


Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE CELTS. By the Rev. G. F. Mactxar, D.D., Head-Master. A HANDBOOK of the HISTORY of PHI- 


LOSOPHY. By Dr. Atberr ScHWEGLER. 
tated by James Hurcutson Sriruixe, LL.D. 


Translated and Anno- 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


together with SAVED 
LEAVES. Edited by J. Sveuen’ STIRLING. 


“ It is a powerful study of character.”—Atheneum, 

“ Powerfully and graphically painted.”—British Quarterly Review. 

** This racy and refreshing httle volume....... containing some exquisite papers.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


JERROLD, TENNYSON, and MACAULAY; 


and other Critical Essays. By J. H. Stirtine, LL.D. 


Small 4to. gilt edges, 8s. Gd. 


RAMBLES in GALLOWAY : Topographical, 


Historical, Traditional, and Bio graphic: u. By * ALCOLM M‘LACHLAN 
Harver. With Ilustrations of the Scenery, Castles, Abbeys, and 
Objects of Antiquarian Interest, by Faed, Clark, Cowan, Moule, &c. 


Royal 8vo. 38s, 


THE LAW of RAILWAYS APPLICABLE 


to SCOTLAND; with an Appendix of Statutes and Forms, By 
Francis Deas, M.A., LL.B., Advocate. 


“ Probably the best book on railway law to be found at this moment within the 
three Courant. 


New Edition, small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE CULTURE and DISCIPLINE of the 


MIND; and other Essays. By Joun ABerncromBiE, M.D. 


Small 8vo. 5s. 


Receipts Collected by 
Lady Harrier Sr. Crarr. Eighth Edition, with many New 
Receipts. 


“ Well worth buying, especially by that class of persons who, though their incomes. 
are small, enjoy out-of-the-way and recherché delicacies.” —Times. 


Crown 8vo. ds. 


MANUAL of CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. By 


W. Ditrmar, Professor of Chemistry in the Andersonian University, 
Glasgow. 


Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


TABLES forming an APPENDIX to Pro- 
SELBORNE (The NATURAL HISTORY of). By the late 


WEEK at the LIZARD (A). By the late Rev. C. A. Jomms, | 
With 


Author of “ Flowers of the Field,” &e. p and numerous W oodcuts, 2s. 6d. 


WILD FLOWERS. By Anne Prart. 


Coloured Plates, lés. 


NATURAL HISTORY of the BIBLE. By the Rey. Canon 


Author of * The Land of Israel.” Post 8vo. with numerous I/lustrations, 


2 vols. with 192 


LONDON : 77 GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C.; 
4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; AND 48 PICCADILLY, W. 


fessor DITTMAR’S 
ANALYSIS. 


MANUAL of QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL 


4to. 7s. 6d. 


NUGE CANORZ MEDIC: by the 
Poet Laureate of the New Town Dispensary. uGLAs Mac- 
LAGAN, M.D., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in an University of 
Edinburgh. New Edition, Enlarged, with Illustrations by T. Faed, 
R.A., W. Douglas, R.S.A., J. Archer, R.S.A., J. Ballantyne, R.S.A., &e. 


EDMONSTON & CO., 88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., 32 PATERNOSTER LOW, aa 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S” MR. MURRAY’S 
wLltsT. LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Small 8vo. 6s. 
A MEMOIR of CHARLES XII. By His AGAMEMNON of ESCHYLUS. 


Translated by the Right Hon. the Earl of CARNARVON. 


UNDE R TEN T S in th e TRAN SV AAFP... aX? translator has aetna done so much justice as Lord Carnarvon has has done to the pe ore 


a of .Eachylus........ He has reflected many of the most 
By Mrs. HuTcHinson. 8vo. [Next week, | -Eschylean drama in this magnificent transcript.”"—Moraing Post. 


THE SOUVENIRS of Madame LE BRUN. 


| 
Vols. I. to VI. small 8vo. each 23. 6d. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. | 


“ This is one of the most interesting works of the season, quite as amusing as any novel, and G LE AN ING S of PAST Y EARS, 1843-78. 


of course far more instructive and useful, since it deals with the lives and fortunes of the most By the Right Hon. W. E. Giapstose, MP. 


able and illustrious people of the eighteenth century, and also of the first half <= our ow ~ 4 
ur ning 
Vol. I.—THE THRONE AND THE PRINCE CONSORT, THE 
CABINET AND CONSTITUTION, 


Vol. 11.—PERSONAL AND LITERARY. 


TH REE POPU LAR NOVELS. Vol. I1I.—HISTORICAL AND SPECULATIVE. 
EGYPTIAN BONDS. By E. Karunanrine 


Vols, V. and VI.—ECCLESIASTICAL. 
Vol. VII.—MISCELLANEOUS (in the press). 


CROSSFORD. By Tuomas Warpey. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. j 12s. 
“Turning to ‘Crossford’ the reader seems to breathe air again. Mr. Warden knows the le : 
try thoroughly. The scene is in the west country, among the moors and ahout the sea 
ak: the “Author, shows talent in describing people ‘and even in writing very pretty and a | THE ODYSSEY of HOMER, rendered into 
natural love scenes.”"— A thenwum. English Blank Verse, Books I.—XII. By General G. A. Schompere, C.B. 


“The few trifling oversights and errata are as nothing in comparison with the ge 1 
On Monday next, | exsellence of the work. It not often that the classical field in ays Produces simul - 


VALERIA : a Story of Venice. 1 vol. crown 
8yvo. | 


THE NEW AND POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


THE FIRST VIOLIN. Forming the New LIFE of ST. HUGH of AVALON, Bishop of 


” Lincoln; with some Acount of his Predecessors in the See of Lincoln. By 
Volume of “ Bentley’s Favourite Novels.” Crown 8vo. 6s. Rev. G. G. Perry, Rector of Waddington, and Canon of Lincoln, and Author 
of the “ History of the English Church.” 


| 

AT ALL BOCKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY STATIONS. | “Mr. Perry has chosen a good subject and has pate it skilfully. There is no book of tne 
| 


kind in English, except Mr. Morison’s * Life of St. Bernard," is so lifelike.” —A thenceum. 
BENTLEY’S EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


Fach Volume can be cbtainat —— = printed on good paper, and 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 21s. 
1. LAND o’ the LEAL. By the Author of TRAVELS and RESEARCHES AMONG 


the LAKES and MOUNTAINS of EASTERN and CENTRAL AFRICA. 
* Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” | By J. Freperic Exton, late H.M. Consul in Mozambique. Edited and com- 
| pleted by H. B. CorreriL. 


2. A VERY SIMPLE STORY. By Frorence | | passed ie he furs Captain Sn 
Montcomery, Author of Misunderstood,” &c. 


| 
3. A BLUE STOCKING. By Mrs. Anniz | 


Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
EDWARDES. 


BRITISH BURMA and its PEOPLE ; being 


Sketches of the Native Manncrs, Customs, and Religion. By Capt. C.J. F. 8. 
— P.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., &c., Officiating Deputy Commissioner, British 


“ Captain Forbes’s volume tells us all we want to know in the 


test and most unas- 
. AS HE COMES UP THE STAIR. By. have no pt = 


4. RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. By ia 


ALEXANDER, Author of *‘ The Wooing O't,” 


qr 


the Author of ‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” | wil! fiud abundance of legend, anecdote, and amusing description ae 
6. FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. | 
By ONr wuo HAs ENDURED Ir. | 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 24s. 
THE BEDOUINS of the EUPHRATES 
7. A ROGUE’S LIFE. By Witkr Co ttiss. | VALLEY. By Lady Buen, Ealited, with Preface and some 
ccount of the Arabs and their Horses, by 
8. A VICTIM of the FALK LAWS: the Matt sunt 
Narrative of a German Priest, the Victim of the Laws, most people altogether unfamiliar.” —Saturday Review. to 


. A VAGABOND HEROINE. By Anniz_ 


EpWARDES. Vol. I. crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


“THE STUDENT’S EDITION of the 
10. MY QUEEN. By Mrs. G. W. Goprrey, SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY on the BIBLE. Abridged and Edited b 
Author of “ Dolly : a Pastoral.” [Jn June, q JouN M. FuLter, M.A., Vicar of Bexley, and formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. (To be completed in 6 vols.) 


11. ARCHIBALD MALMAISON. By JuLtan tne this abridzment for the fo meet as 
HAWTHORSE. [In June. | able boon to the student, whether clergyman or layman. '—Church Review. 


Other Works are in preparation. 


2 vols. medium 8vo. with 450 Illustrations, 42s. 


On May 28, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, Is. 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, T4E,2JSE,,and, DEVELOPMENT of 


By the late Sir G. GILBERT Scort, R.A. 
NO. ‘XXIII. for . “We h: hesitation { Sir Gilbert Scott’ 
CONTENTS : News. 


PROBATION. Continued. 

. RICHARD CUMBERLAND. 

FLOWERS. Crown 8vo. with Maps, 10s, 6d. 
FROISSART’S LOVE STORY. 


WATERLOO WAIFS. : THE SATSUMA REBELLION: an Episode 


A SKETCH IN A NARROW STREET. of Modern Japanese History. By Aucustus H. Mounsey, H.B.M. Secretar 
. CATHERINE OF RUSSIA. of Legation at Athens, and recently Secretary of Legation in J Japan. of 


. THE PROFESSOR’S NIECE. 
“ Mr. Mounsey’s work is well ae. and indispensable 
——_--—- history and pan dd of Japan.” to all who are interested in the 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. H JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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TOURISTS’ 


GUIDES. 


STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING 
SERIES. 
Fep. 8¥o. with Maps, cloth. 


CORNWALL. By Watrer H. TREGELLAs, 
Chief Draughtsman, War Office. 


DERBYSHIRE. By J. Cuarres Cox, 
Author of *“* Notes on tie Churches of Derbyshire.” 


DEVON, NORTH. By R. N. Wortn, 
PGS, &c., Author of “ History of. Plymou 
ee Mining Skill in the West of 
England, 


DEVON, SOUTH. By R. N. Worrs, 
F.G.S., &e. With Plan of ‘Exeter Cathedral, 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By 
H, I. Jenxryson, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Practical 
Guides to North Wales,” ‘* The Isle of Man,” 
“ The Isle.of Wight,” 


KENT. By G. Bevan, F.G.S. 
With Plans of Canterbury and Rochester Cathe- 


NORFOLK. By Watrer Rye. With 
Plan of Norwich Cathedral. { Nearly ready. 


ROUND ABOUT LONDON. By A Fet- 


LOW OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


SURREY. By G. Puirries Bevan, F.G.S. 
(Nearly ready. 


SUESEX. By G. F. Cuamsers, Author 
of “A Handbook for Eastbourne,” &c. With 
Plan of Chichester Cathedral. 


YORKSHIRE, NORTH and EAST 
RIDINGS. By ¢ G. Paiurrs Bevan, F.G.S. With 
Pian of York Minster. 


YORKSHIRE, WEST RIDING. By 
G. Bevay, F.G.S. 


“These County Guides of Mr. Stanford can be carried 
about ina very a poeket without any feeling of incon- 
venience, are thoroughly practicai and intelligible in thei: 
method, contain all necessary instructions as to means o 
locomotion, hotels, &c., and quite as much topographical 
geological, historical, and antiquarian information as can le 
conveniently devou on the spot, amply sufficient, indeed 
to satisfy all but specialists. The authors of these handy 
guides speak from adequate rsonal knowledze of their 
respective counties, and each cuide is well provided with use- 
ful maps and plans. We should think ‘hese portable and 
earefully-written County Guide-Books would be welcome, 
not only to those who are compelled to consider the question 
of expense, but to those, and they are many, who object to the 
constant irritation of the more bulky guide-books, which are 
a a be me the hand, and cannot be put into any reasonable 
poe! 


LONDON GUIDE and MAP. How to 

} ae or to any part of London or its Suburbs, 

lic Buildings, Places of Worship, Exhibitions. 

Seunetiean Places of Amusement, &c., with 

es, Fares, Prices of Admission. &c. New 
Edition (Season 1879), crown &vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
[Vert week, 


NORWAY 


NORWAY.—THROUGH NORWAY 
with a KNAPSACK. A New and Improved 
Edition. With Notes on Recent Changes, suggested 
by a Recent Revisit. By W. Marriev WILLIAMs, 
F.R.A.8S., F.C.S., Author of the “Fnel of the 
Sun,” ‘&e. Crown 8vo. . with Map, cloth, 6s. 


GUIDE to the UPPER ENGADINE. 
Translated from the German of M. CAVIEZEL, by | 
“AH.” Post 8vo. with Map, cloth, 5s. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


ENGLISH LAKES. — JENKINSON’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAKE 
DISTRICTS. Sixth Edition, with 9 Maps and 
3 Panoramic Views, fcp. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 

[Vert week. 
*,* The Sections separately : Krswick—WIN- 
DERMERE and LANGDALE—CONISTON, BUTTERMERE, 
and WasrwaTer—GRASMERE and ULLSWATER. 
With Maps, is. od. each. 


Also, 
A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ENGLISH 
LAKES, By the same Author. With Maps, 
price ls, 6d. 


The care which Mr. Jenkinson has expended on the work 
is remarkable. It would seem that whenever 2 doubt conld 


be solved by a walk of fifty or a hundred miles, he has not 
hesitated to take it........ The resuit is apparent on every 
page. The ceneral arrangement of the volume is admirable ; 

the maps are good ; but perhaps the most striking feature of 
the book—a feature, indeed, which distinguishes it from almost 
all other guides—is the clear and careful manner in which the 
traveller is directed over mountain-paths and sheep-tracks, 


lonely valleys, and across desolate moors.” 
— Pall Mail Gazette. 


NORTH WALES. — JENKINSON’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDE to NORTH WALES. Fep. 
8vo. with 2 Maps, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

*,* The Srcrroxs also separately :—CHESTER 
—LLANDUDNO—BETIWs Y CoED and SNowpon— 
and BaLa—ABenysrwyTH and LLAN- 
GOLLEN. With Map, each ls. 6d. 


Also, 

A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to NORTH 
WALES. By by same Author. With Map, fep. 
8vo. paper, 23. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“A literary work of t hical h, it 1 it 


pon none diligence. We have had occasion, in certain 
mbles of our own. carrying one of these * Practical Guides’ 


3 
tested by our dd of the loc | we have visited, is 
as good as any of the preceding volur 


Lilustrated London News. 


ISLE of MAN. — JENKINSON'S 
PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of MAN. Fep. 
8vo. with Map, cloth, 5s. 


Also, 


A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE 
of MAN. Bythesame Author. With Map, paper, 
price 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“Mr. Jenkinson’s *Practical Guide to the English Lake 

District ' was pronounced by common consent to be the best 

work on the su ect which had appeared. His ‘Guide to the 

Isle of Man’ is equally excellent. Every spot, with its 

associations and natural features, has been described, and 

every possible item of rk aga Which the tourist or visitor 
can want is given.” —Spectator. 

“The information is copious Breccccce We have carefully 
looked through the work, snd we must say that it is * prac- 
tical,’ in the fullest sense of the word.'’—Js/ée of Man Times. 


CARLISLE, ROMAN W VALL, &e.— 
JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDE to CAR- 
LISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL, and 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. Fep. S8vo. with Map, 
cloth, 5s. 

Also, 


A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to CARLISLE, 
&c., by thesame Author. With Map, paper, 2s. 

“A really useful, entertaining. and instructive gnide-book 

to the district indicated in the title. This district, of no very 

great extent, abounds in varied interest, and to those who de- 

sire to visit it we could recommend no more valuable com- 
panion than Mr. Jenkinson’s * Practical Guide.’ ’— Vature. 


“A most conscientious piece of work, and well deserves to 
be commended to the holi: ay-maker."_Graphic. 


ISLE of WIGHT.—JENKINSON’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of WIGHT. 
Fep. 8vo. with Frontispiece and Six Maps, cloth, 
price 5s. 


Also, 
A SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of 
WIGHT. By the same Author. With Two Maps, 
paper, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“ The work, whilst most useful as a guide-book, has a higher 
value, on account of the variety and fullness of the informa- 


not but prove instructive both to stranger and resident.” 
am drertiser. 
“ A volume indispensable to the tourist and visitor. An 
account and distan of every town, Mpg and place of interest : 
are given, with a list of hotels, places of 


., thus making the work one of practical utility, as — 
| &c.; and Edentata—Armadillos, &c. 


worship, 
well as tistorical interest.""—Court Journal. 


DIAGRAMS OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


These Diagrams, compiled by the eminent scientific 
men whose names are appended, are drawn with the 


| strictest regard to nature, and engraved in the best 


style of art. The series consists of Eleven subjects, 
each arranged so that it may be mounted in one 
sheet, or be divided into four sections and folded in 
the form of a book, thus rendering them available 
either for Class Exercises or Individual Study. 


Price of each, Mounted on Roller and Varnished, és.; 
or, folded in book form, 4s. 


1. CHARACTERISTIC BRITISH 
FOSSILS. By J. W. Lowry, F.R.G.S. 

Exhibits nearly 600 of the more prominent forms 0/ 
Organic Remains found in British Strata, arranged i: 
the order of their occurrence, and accompanied by a 
column showing the suecession and thickness of the 
Strata, and the mineral character of each formation. 


2, CHARACTERISTIC BRITISH 
TERTIARY FOSSILS. By J. W. Lowry, 
F.R.G.S. 

This Diagram is similarly arranged to No. 1, and 
illustrates upwards of 800 specimens of the Tertiary 
Formation, indicating the local series to which they 
belong, the formation in which they exist, the propor- 
tions of the engravings to the natural size, and whether 
still found living. 


3. FOSSIL CRUSTACEA. By J. W. 
Satrer, A.L.S., F.G.S, and H. Woopwarp, 
F.G.S., F.Z.S. 

Consisting of about 500 Illustrations of the Orders 
and Sub-Orders, and showing their range in Geo- 
logical Time. Some recent types are introduced, aud 
the Natural History succession is observed as nearly 
as possible. 


4. The VEGETABLE KINGDOM. By 
A. HENFREY. 

Arranged according to the Natural System, cach 
Order being illustrated by numerous Examples of 
Representative Species, showing the habits of the 
— as well as dissections of the Flowers and 


5. The ORDERS and FAMILIES of 
MOLLUSCA. By Dr. Woopwarp. 

Represented in Six Classes :—Cephalopoda, consist- 
ing of two Orders illustrated by 20 Examples—Gaster- 
opoda, four Orders, illustrated by 180 Examples— 
Pteropoda, illustrated by 18 Examples—Conchifera, 
illustrated by 58 Examples—Brachiopoda, illustrated 
by 11 Examples—and Tunicata, illustrated by 20 
Examples. 


6. MYRIAPODA — ARACHNIDA — 
CRUSTACEA—ANNELIDA—and ENTOZOA. By 
ADAM WRITE and Dr. Bairp. 

The numerous Tribes represented under these 
Orders are illustrated by upwards of 180 Examples, in- 
cluding Centipedes, Spiders, Crabs, Sandhoppers, Sea- 
mice, Serpulas, Leeches, &c., the various Families an 
Sections being carefully distinguished. 


7. INSECTS. By Apam Wurre. 

Contains nearly 250 Drawings of the Different 
Orders :—Coleoptera—the Beetle tribe—Euplexoptera 
—Earwigs, &c.; Orthoptera—Crickets, ; Thysan- 
optera —Thripide, &c.; Neuroptera— Mayfly, &c. ; 
Trichoptera — Caddis-fiy, &c.; Hymenoptera — Bees, 
Strepsiptera—Hylecthrus rubis; Lepidoptera — 
Moth Tribes ; Butterflies ; Homoptera; Heteroptera— 
Bogs, &c. ; Diptera—-Flies, Gnats, &c.; and Aphani- 
ptera—Fleas, 


8. FISHES. By P. H. Gosse. 

Showing over 130 of the most conspicuous Types, 
arranged in their Orders and Families. Illustrations 
are given of the Acanthopterygii, the Malacopterygii, 
the Plectognathi, and the Cartilaginii, 


9. REPTILIA and AMPHIBIA. By 
Drs. BELL and BAIRD. 

Contains 105 Figures of the principal Typical Forms, 
namely :—Chelonia—Turtles, &c.; Loricata—Croco- 
diles, Amphisbenia, Sauria—Lizards, &c.; Ophidia— 
Snakes, &c., and Amphibia—Frogs, Kc. 


10. BIRDS. By Grorcr Gray. 

Contains Drawings of 236 of the leading Illustrative 
Specimens, namely :—Accipitres—Eagles, &c.; Pas- 
seres—Swallows, &c., and Flycatchers; Scansores— 
Parrots, &c. ; Columbae—Doves, &c.; Galline—Fowls, 
; Struthiones—Ostriches, &c.; Gralle—Plovers. 
&c. ; and Anseres—Ducks, &c. 


11. MAMMALIA. By Dr. Barren. 
Exhibits 145 of the chief Illustrations selected from 

the several Orders :—Quadrumana—Apes, &c. ; Cheir- 

optera— Bats, &c.; Carnaria—Felida— —Lions, &c. ; 


tion given on all matters relating to the island, so that it can- | Viverride—Civets, &c.; Canidee—Dogs, &c.; Mus- 


telidee— Weasels, &c. ; Talpide— —Moles, &c.; Urside— 
Bears, &e. 5 Macropidee— Kangaroos, &c.; Phocidse— 
Seals, &c.; Cetacea—Whales, &c.; Rodentia—Rats, 


| &e.; Ruminantia—Bovide — Oxen, &c.; Cervine— 


Deer; Equide—Horses,&c.; Pachydermata— Elephants. 


STANFORD'S TOURIST CATALOGUE details all the best Maps and Books (irrespective of 


Publisher) suitable for the British and Continental Traveller, and may be had gratis on application, or per post for Penny Stamp. 
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LIFE OF THE Prince Consort, Vol. IV. 
IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 

Cz#sak: a Sketch, by James Anthony Froude. 

Lire oF Rogpert Dick, by Samuel Smiles. 

HistoRY OF OuR Own TIMEs, by Justin McCarthy. 
Norses oF My Lire, by Archdeacon Denison. 
HisTORICAL Essays, by Canon Mozley. 

MEMOIR OF THE REV. FRANCIS HopGson. 

LivE AND TIMES OF STEIN, by J. R. Seeley, 

Lire OF GEORGE Moore, by Samuel Smiles, 
Sexior’s CONVERSATIONS WITH M. TurEks, &c. 
Lire OF LoRD BEACONSFIELD, by T. P. O'Connor. 
Pus.ic LIFE OF THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 

My COMMAND IN SOUTH AFRICA, by Gen. Cunynghame. 
AMONG THE BEDOUINS, by Lady Anne Blunt. 

Tenr WORK IN PALESTINE, by C. R. Conder. 
HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE, by M. 

LONDONIANA, by Edward Walford. 

THE Kine’s SECRET, by the Duc de Broglie. 

Wak IN BULGARIA, by Valentine Baker. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF M, THIERS, by Jules Simon. 
TRAVELS IN ARABIA, &c., by Isabel Burton, 
British Cyprus, by W. Hepworth Dixon. 

A VOYAGE TO THE POLAR SEA, by Sir G. Nares. 
Tour IN Morocco, by Sir J. D. Hooker. 

Nores OF A NATURALIST, by H. N. Moseley. 
PRINSEP’S JOURNALS OF AN ARTIST IN INDIA, 
PIONEERING IN BRAZIL, by T. P. Bigg-Wither. 
RoyaL WInpsor, by W. Hepworth Dixon. 

AND or DEAN Hook. 

Lire oF J. M. W. Turner, by P. G. Hamerton. 
BISMARCK IN THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 

THE EASTERN QUESTION, by the Duke of Argyll. 
MEMOIR OF Mrs. JAMESON, by Mrs. Macpherson. 
SKETCHES FROM FRENCH History, by T. A. Trollope. 
MEMOIRS OF FRANCES BARONESS BUNSEN. 
BreGscH-BEyY’s EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. 
MEMOIR OF REV. JOHN RUSSELL, OF TORDOWN. 
THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT, by H. M. Stanley. 
A VoYAGE IN THE “ SUNBEAM,” by Mrs. Brassey. 
THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY, by a Consul's Wife. 
CRUISE OF THE “‘ CHALLENGER,” by W. J.J. Spry. 
BURNABY’S RIDE THROUGH ASIA MINOR. 

ROUND ABOUT THE CARPATHIANS, by A. F. Crosse, 
On TREK IN THE TRANSVAAL, by Harriet Roche. 
AMONG THE SPANISH PEOPLE, by H. J. Rose. 
JouRNEY THROUGH KHORASSAN, by Col. MacGregor. 
LITERATURE OF NORTHERN Evrope, by Edmd. Gosse. 
GLEANINGS OF PasT YEARS, by W. E. Gladstone. 
Hisrory OF A CRIME, by Victor Hugo. 

Hisrory OF AFGHANISTAN, by Colonel Malleson. 
WICLIF AND HIS PrecuRsORS, by Professor Lechler. 
Cyprus, from the German of F. Von Loher. 

Cyprus, by R. Hamilton % 

THe Great LAND, by Parker Gillmore, 
Visir TO SouTH AMERICA, by Edwin Clark. 
AFGHANISTAN AND THE AFGHANS, by H. W. Bellew. 
GrEEN’s HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE, Vol. III. 
Lire or CounT MOLTKE, by Professor Miiller. 
ROUND THE WORLD IN Six Montag, by E. 8. Bridges. 
Tue WiLp BEasTs OF INDIA, by G. P. Sanderson. 
PERAK AND THE MALAYs, by Major McNair. 
UnrversiTy SERMONS, by Dr. Vaughan. 

SAINTLY WORKERS, by Canon Farrar. 

LECTURES ON RELIGION, by F. Max Miiller. 

Our ENGLISH BIBLE, by Dr. Stoughton. 

ArT oF Screntiric Discovery, by Dr. Gore. 

THE THEORY OF DEVELOPMENT, by Canon Mozley. 
SocIAL PROBLEMS, by J. T. Thomson. 

PLEASANT Ways in SCIENCE, by R. A. Proctor. 

Our ESTABLISHED CHURCH, by Rev. Morris F 
ParisH SERMONS, by Dean Hook. 

VoLTaIRE, by Colonel Hamley.—DEFoE, by W. Minto. 
Mrs. Macgt oID’s PICTURES FROM NORMANDY. 
ARROWS IN THE Arr, by Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

scorr’s LECTURES ON MEDLZVAL ARCHITECTURE. 
MISCELLANIES, by Bishop Wordsworth. 

Mrxep Essays, by Matthew Arnold, 

READINGS IN MELBOURNE, by Sir A. Michie. 

Essays AND Srupres, by John Skelton. 

HIBERNIA VENATICA, by M. Morris. 

Tue CLassic Poets, by W. T. Dobso 

SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY, by 7 A. Symonds. 


AN ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN, by Julian Sturgis. 
Sm Gresre, by G. MacDonald.——UnDER ONE ROor. 
WITHIN THE PREcINCT?, by Mrs. Oliphant. 

PAUL FABER, SURGEON.——MACLEOD OF DARE. 

BLUE AND GREEN, by Sir Henry Pottinger. —— VIXEN. 
AN Eyz FOR AN EYE, by Anthony Trollope. 

“HE Last or Her Link.——BLack BUT COMELY. 
RovuGH WATERS.—CARTOUCHE.—BASILDON. 
LATHEBY TOWERS.——THE GRAHAMS OF INVERMOY. 
THaT ARTFUL VICAR.—’ TWAS IN TRAFALGAR’S Bay. 
WirHIN SOUND OF THE SEA.——PHBE’S FORTUNES. 
THROUGH A NEEDLE’s EYE.——ON THE WOLDs. 

THE MONKs OF THELEMA.——THE NEW ORDEAL. 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE.——ELIZABETH EDEN. 

A TRUE MARRIAGE, by Emily Spender.—KELVERDALE. 
THE BRUDENELLS OF BRUDE.——“ FoR PERCIVAL.” 
LIGHT AND SHADE.—YOUTH ON THE PROW.—GENISTA. 
Her AGAINsT A Lig.——AULD LANG SYNE. 
Tue Wortp SHe AWOKE LN.——MOLLY Baws. 

Live IN A FRENCH VILLAGE.—THE NABOR. 


Tue LavuGHinG MILL, by Julian Hawthorne. 


Lire or Bishop SELWYN, by H. W. Tucker. 

THE SATSUMA REBELLION, by A. H. Mounsey. 
RECORDS OF A GIRLHOOD, by Frances Kemble. 
Dramatic IpYLs, by Robert Browning. 

MODERN FRENCHMEN, by P. G. Hamerton. 

Lire oF Str GARNET WOLSELEY. 

SKETCHES OF OLD Comranpkgs, by H. C. Malan. 
THE ZULUS AND THE BRITISH FRONTIER, by Capt. Lucas 
MOLIERE, by Mrs. Oliphant.—SpENSER, by Dean Church. 
AND LETTERS OF SYDNEY DOBELL. 

Moss FROM A ROLLING STONE, by C. A. Payton. 
JOURNAL AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MAJOR ABBOTT. 
AND LErTERS OF REV. W. PENNEFATHER. 
Eeyet As Ir Is, by J. C. McCoan. 

THE KHEDIvVE’s Eeyprt, by Edwin de Leon. 

LIFE IN JAPAN, by E. Warren Clark. 

From Kursa To Los-Nor, by Colonel Prejevalsky. 
THE TRANSVAAL OF To-pDay, by A. Aylward. 

THE PoPE AND THE KING, by A. Gallenga. 
MEMORIALS OF THE Savoy, by W. J. Loftie. 
MEMOIR OF MATTHEW DAVENPORT HILL. 
StTouGHTON's RELIGION IN ENGLAND, 1762-1800, 
WALPOLE’s History OF ENGLAND FROM 1815. 
WILD Lire IN A SOUTHERN COUNTY. 

Man's Hourpay: Essays, by W. W. Fenn. 
CowDEN CLARKE’S RECOLLECTIONS OF WRITERS, 
GWEN, by the Author of an “ Epic of Hades.” 
LITERARY STUDIES, by Walter Bagehot. 

MopeErn Inp1A, by Monier Williams. 

ENGLISH FoLK Lore, by Rev. T. F. % Dyer. 

OvuR WooDLAND TREES, by F. G. Heath. 
UpPINGHAM-BY-THE-SEA.——WONDERFUL LONDON. 
Norts ITALIAN FOLK, by Mrs. C. Carr. 
HOUSEHOLD ORGANIZATION, by Mrs, Caddy. 

THE TEACHER, by J. R. Blakiston. 

THE THEATRE FRANQGAIS, by A. B. Cochrane. 

A Mrsistry or HEALTH, by Dr. Richardson. 
LEIsURE Srvuptes, by Andrew Wilson. 
FREEDOM IN SCIENCE, by Dr. Haeckel. 

A VoyaGE RouND THE WORLD, by Archdeacon Gray. 
SPORT ON THE NEPAUL FRONTIER, by “‘ Maori.” 
DivINE LEGATION OF CHRIST, by Rev. T. W, Fowle. 
OCCASIONAL PAPERS, by Rev. John Keble. 

LIFE OF THE WORLD TO CoME, by T. T. Shore. 
SoctaL Poritics, by Arthur Arnold. 

Live OF REV. JOHN WILSON, of Bombay. 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF HONORE DE BALZAC. 
STIRRING TIMES IN JERUSALEM, by James Finn. 
MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE STAAL DE Launay,. 
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ADVENTUROUS LIVES, by B. H. Becker. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, by Henri Van Laun, 
BririsH Burma, by Captain C. J. F. 8. Forbes. 
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WANDERINGS IN PATAGONIA, by Julius Beerbohm. 
ALPINE ASCENTS, by H. Schiitz-Wilson. 

VoyaGE OF A PAPER CANOE, by N. H. Bishop. 
VOYAGE ON THE AMAZON, by C. B. Brown. 

THE GREAT FROZEN Sea, by Captain A. Markham. 
BurMA, PAST AND PRESENT, by Lieut.-Gen. Fytche. 
PARADOXICAL PHILOSOPHY.——PHILOCHRISTUS. 
THE CATHEDRAL, by Bishop Benson. 

Hrnton’s CHAPTERS ON THE ART OF THINKING. 
VILLAGE Po.trics : Sermons, by C. W. Stubbs. 
THEOLOGICAL LECTURES, by Wm. Cunningham. 
PROTEUS AND AMADEUS, edited by A. de Vere. 
ScIENCE LECTURES AT SOUTH KENSINGTON, Vol. II. 
THE BIBLE AND CrITIcIsM, by Dr. Rainy. 
RAPHAEL, by N. D’Anvers. 

WEDGWOOD’s ROMANCE OF STAFFORDSHIRE. 
GROSART'S REPRESENTATIVE NONCONFORMISTS. 

THE WAR IN NEW ZEALAND, by T. W. Gudgeon. 
Burns, by Prin. Shairp,—~ Brian Bort, by J. T. B. 
FLORILEGIUM AMANTIS, by Coventry Patmore. 
REMBRANDT, by John W. Mollet. 

LIFE AND TIMES OF BACON, by James Spedding. 
THE FLOWERS OF THE SKY, by R, A. Proctor. 
Earty CuurcH History, by Dean Merivale. 
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IN THE TRACK OF THE TROOPS, by R. M. Ballantyne. 
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Tue Farry LAND OF SCIENCE, by A. B. Buckley. 
THEISM OR AGNOSTICISM, by Rev. B. Maitland. 
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Essays ON Art, by J. Comyns 

PATCHWORK, by Frederick Lockyer. 

THE ENGLISH ARMY, by Major A. Griffiths. 

PRINCE BISMARCK’S LETTERS, 1844 to 1870. 

Lire oF Str JosHva WALMSLEY, by his Son. 

Work AMONG WORKING MEN, by Ellice er 


Victor EMANUEL II. KING oF ‘Tray, by G. 8S. Godkin. 
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Our RaiLways, by Joseph Parsloe. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Nearly ready, 1 vol. demy Svo. cloth extra, about 350 pages, 16s. 


THE HOME of the EDDAS. By Cuantes 


G. Warxrorp Lock, Member of the British Scandinavian Society. Fellow | 
of the Icelandic Literary Society, &c. With a Chapter on the SPRENGISANDR 


by Dr. C. Le Neve Foster, B.A., F.G.S., &e. 
The Author of “ The Home cf the Eddas” not only passed a winter in the 


extreme north of Iceland, besides journeying almost all over it at various , 
seasons, but he also enjoyed unusual opportunities for seeing the rie intime of | 


the shy and retiring islanders, by reason of his being thrown among «!l sorts 
and conditions of men during his residence there, and being able tu converse 
with them in their own classic tongue. 

ConTENTS—Gallop with a Lady across the Stoursand—Hekla and Geysir— 
Spring Features: Up the Whale-Firth—Through Flood and Fen—Life at the 
Diggings—A Scamper to Seethe-Firth—Six Months’ Winter—Twelve Days 
with the Pony Express—Across the Bursting-Nand in 1876—A Review le- 


viewed—Explanation of Icelandic Words and Names occurring in the Journal | 


—What the Tourist Wants to Know, &c. 


Nearly ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra. 
A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE NATIONAL SPORT. 


THE HISPORY of the BRITISH TURF, 
™ SHAKESPEARE KEY: Unlocking the 
| 


from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. With Portraits of the late 
Admiral Rous and Mr. George Payne. By James Rice. 

Synopsis OF CONTENTS: Early History—The Father of the Turf, Sir Trezon- 
well Frampton—Portraits of famous Racers—Patrons of the Turf—Cocktails 
and Half-breds—The First Derby—Newmarket E. O. Tables — Highflyer— 
Old Mr. Tattersall—The Prince and Chifney—Retirement of the Prince from 


the Turf—Mr. Pratt of Askrigg—Famous and Historic Matches—Captain | 


Barclay’s Match—Daniel D«wson -The Duke of York—* Cardinal Puff "— 
Tattersall’s in 1816—Antonio’s St. Leger—Jockey Clu) Cup—James Hirst— 
Blacklock—William Flint—Extraordinary Matches—William the Fourth— 


Mr. Bowles—Plenipotentiary s Year — Epsom Downs —Lord Derby — Mr. | 
Mytton—Mr. Wilson—Nimrod—The Derby of 1844—The Gambling Hells— | 


Lord George Bentinck — William Scott—Voltigeur— Famons Jockeys—Old 
John Day—Sir Tatton Sykes—George Osbaldeston—Marquis of Hastings—Sir 
Juseph Hawley—General Peel—Admiral Rous—Mr. Georze Payne—History 
of Epsom—The Derby—The Oaks — History of Doncaster — Newmarket — 
Ascot —Goodwood—Chester — Newcastle— Northam pton— Paisley — Lincoln — 
Duarham—The Trotting Horse of America. 


Will be ready next week, 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 18s. 


PERSONAL and PROFESSIONAL RECOL- 


LECTIONS. By the late Sir Geornce GitpertT Scott, R.A. Edited by his 
Son, G. GILBERT Scott, F.S.A., sometime Fellow of Jesus College, Cambriize. 
With an Introduction by the Very Rev. Joun Wittiam Burcon, B.D., bean 


of Chichester, and a Steel Plate Engraving of the Author, from the Portruit | 


by Richmond. 


THE CERAMIC ART: a Compendium of the 


History and Manufacture of Pottery and Porcelain. By Jennie J. Younc. 
Small 4to. with 464 Illustrations, ornamental binding, 25s, 


NOW READY, LIEUT..GENERAL VALENTINE BAKER'S NEW 
WORK, ENTITLED 
WAR 


in BULGARIA. 


the East,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Plans and Maps, cloth extra, 42s. 
“ The author has so greit a reputation as a splendid officer, that his narrati 2 rt fai 
be read with the interest inspired by his nationality and with the res; oni = 


ustrated London Noirs. 

“ The volumes are 2 mine of wealth for the soldier, and we strongly Suscaumenat on sw oa er 
who loves his profession not only to read them carefully, but tu give them a permanent place in 
his library.""—A theneeum. 


CLUB CAMEOS : Portraits of the Day. With 


62 Illustrations by Rupert Browne. 


(Jn the press, 


CONTENTs : 
1. THE HOUSE. 9. FINANCE. 
2. THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 10. WITS. 
3. THE GUARDSMAN. | 11. THE OLD scHoor. 
4. PATRIOTISM. | 
5. LETTERS. | 12. SOCIAL AMBITION. 
6. THE CLUB. \ 15. BOHEMIA. 
M. H. | 14. PARASITES. 
8. CULTURE. 15, AGITATION. 


A FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


THE KHEDIVE’S EGYPT; or, the Old 


House of Bondage under New Masters. By Epwix Dr Leov, ex-Agent and 
| 


Consul-General in Egypt. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 8:. 6d. 


“ There is not a dull page in it, and yet it is as instructive as it is amusing. It ict 
‘the Khedive’s Egypt, shows as it is.” —~Evaminer. 


CHILDREN’S LIVES, and How to Protect | 


Them: a Handbook for Ready Reference. By Wintiam Lomas, M.D., 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians. Crown Svo. cloth, price about 
or not exceeding 5s. [Almost ready, 


The hope of the Author is that this little Pook will aid Parents, Nurses, 


, and others in guarding infants and older children against the more | 


common and preventable dangers to which child-life is exposed ; and that it 
will also be useful for ready ref when medicai aid is not immediately 
a’ 


COVERT-SIDE SKETCHES: Thoughts on 


Hunting, with different Packs and in different Countries. By J. Nevin Firr 
(H.H. of the “Sporting Gazette,” late of the “ Field”). Second Edition, 
crown 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

is really a capital book, written by a thorough sportsman, without preten 


* This ee of any 
‘kind, and one that should be heartily welcomed by all brother sportsmen.” —Academy. ‘ 


By Lieut.-General 


VALENTINE BAKER Pasa, Imperial Ottoman Army, Author of “ Clouds in | 


| NEW ART WORK. 


THE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN: Lives 
and Portraits of the One Hundred Greatest Men of History. Upwards of 150 
fine Plate Engravings, 13 by 15 inches. Portraits of the POETS: Homer, 


| Dante, Shak-peare. The ARTISTS: Phidias, Raphael, Beethoven. The 
| PHILOSOPHERS: Socrates, Aristotle, Bacon. PREACHERS: St. Paul, 


St. Augustine, Luther. HISTORIANS: Herodotus, Tacitus, Gibbon. MEN 
of SCIENCE: Archimedes, Newton, Cuvier. WARRIORS: Alexander, 
Cesar, Napoleon. INVENTORS: Guttenburg, Arkwright, Watt. Historical 
Introductions by MATTHEW ARNOLD, MAX MULLER, Dean STANLEY, 
FROUDE, TAINE, RENAN, HELMHOLTZ, and EMERSON. 


*,* Prospectus sent on application. 


The work will be published by subscription, and will be completed in Eight 
Volnmes, to be issued at intervals of about one month ; each volume to con- 
tain from fifteen to twenty Engravings. Price One Guinea each Volume. 
The Portraits and Biographies are placed looze on a portfolio, cloth extra, 
with strings. 
| Subscriptions are received only for the entire Work, each Volume payable 
} on delivery. ‘The number of copies issued will not exceed the number of sub- 
scriptions received; and at no time will there be any change or deviation in 
the price. (Vol. J. is now ready for delivery. 


treasures of his Style, elucidating the peculiarities of his Construction, and 
displaying the beauties of his Expression ; forming a Companion to “ The 
Complete Concordance to Shakespeare.” By CHARLES and Mary COWDEN 
CLARKE, Authors of ** The Complete Concordance to Shakespeare,” “* Shake- 
speare Characters,” “ The Girlhood of Shakespeare's Heroines,’ &c. Demy 
Svo. 810 pp. cloth extra, 21s. [Ready. 


A NEW SERIES OF 


ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES of the 


GREAT ARTISTS. It is proposed to issue this Series in the form of Hand- 
books, which may be read in the study, the class-room, or the fields. Each 
work will be the History of a Great Artist, or a brief history of a Group of 
Artists of ene school ; and will contain Portraits of the Masters, and as many 
examples of their art as can be readily procured. Cheapness of price being 
e=pecially aimed at, the introduction of expensive new engravings will be 
nnadvisable. 


TITIAN. From the most recent authorities. By Ricaarp Forp 
HEATH, B.A., Oxford. (New ready. 


“REMBRANDT. From the Text of ©. Vosmarr. By J. W. 


Motietr, B.A., Officier de l'Instruction Publique (France). [Yow ready. 


RAPHAEL. From the Text of J. D. Passavant. . By 


N. D’Anvens, Author of “‘ Elementary History of Art.” [Vow ready. 


_ VANDYCK and HALS. From the most recent authorities. By 


Percy R. Heap, Lincoln College, Oxford. [Vow ready. 
*,* Several other Volumes in preparation. 


Each volume will be illustrated with from 15 to 20 full-page engravings, printed 
in the best manner. The price of each volume will be 5s, td, 


FOUR LECTURES on STATIC ELECTRIC 
INDUCTION. By J. E. H. Gonpos, B.A. Delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain, 1879. Small 8vo. with numerous Woodcut Illustrations, 
limp cloth, 3s. [Yow ready. 


Crown 


STANDARD NOVELS. 
| each 6s, 


Black (William), Daughter of Heth. 
In Silk Attire. 

Kilmeny. 

| ——— Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart. 

| Three Feathers. 

| Blackmore (R. D.), Alice Lorraine. 

Clara Vaughan. 

Cradock Nowell. 


Blackmore (R. D.) Cripps the Carrier. 
Lorna Doone. 

Hugo (Victor), Ninety-three. Illust. 

History of a Crime. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor, and Mutiny of 
the Crew. 

Macquoid (Mrs.), Elinor Dryden. 

A French Heiress in Her Own Chitean. 


| NEW NOVELS READY. 
THE CAT and BATTLEDORE; and other 


| 
| Stories. Translated into English by Putuip Kent, B.A., Trinity Colleze, 
Cambridge, Barrister of the Inner Temple. 3 vols. crown Svo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 


WOMAN of MIND. By Mrs. Surru. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FIVE-CHIMNEY FARM.” 


ALL the WORLD'S a STAGE. By Miss 


Horrcvs. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
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